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manner. 
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COLLZITS A HOLLZDA?, 



Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable 

Steam Engines and Boilers, 

ISUy AID CIBCDUB SAW IIIiU!, 



Haw and Grist 91111 Macbin«ry, RoUin? 91111 and Blast 
Furnace Casting, Wroug^bt Sliaftlnffand House Work. 

Pairlceir & «Toli.ii»t^oii's Wat.ejr Vl^liLeels, Iron and 
Brass Castings of every description ^ also Quartz mills, 
and Smelting Furnaces of most approved descriptions. 

Have all tlie Wlieel a&d Fulloy Patterns used lay''J!iB,ij,'J£QQujiQ & Ca 



ItllSSISSIFFI SCALE WOUIIS, 

First Preminm awarded by the St. Louis Agricultnral and Mechanioal 

Association, October, 18Gd. 



A. B. FEARSOXT, 

Agent and Munufactarcr of tlic Haddart Standard 



Scales 
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Premittm, Standard, Railroad, Hay, Cattl<'. and Portable Platform Scales, 
Cotton Beams and Stands, Store Tracks and Skids, 

618 W^wMk Mmfxi, Bt«f Stn M^^ 

Between Wasliiugtou Avenue and Green Street. 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAD) TO REPAIRING. 
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Charter Oak Stoves 

Bare SDCcesstuU; stood the test of time, given more gen- 
eral Batigfactioo, and are more popular to-day than 
BTer before. Tbey are more Biniple in tbeir 
construction; will babe more evenly ; re- 
quires less fuel; tbe doors are more 
carefnUy fitted; the operation 
more perfect and easilj con- 
troUed. 
A GREATER NUMBER HATE BEEN SOLD THAN 

Any Cookixig Stove Made! 

Don't fail to call and see them before buy- 
ing others, you "will never regret it. 

Sold b7 EZCSLSIOB UAmTFACTUBINQ COIIFM?; 

613 and GI4 Norlli Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The original and controlling purpose of the author, in the 
preparation of this work, has been a desire to furnish a brief but 
truthful description of the Great West, with its large maritime 
and inland cities, its hundreds of populous and prosperous 
towns, its thousands of pleasant villages, its rivers so long and 
large that they become "inland seas," its grand and beautiful 
scenery of mingled mountain, valley and plain ; but above all, 
its many million acres of virgin soil, much of it as rich as the 
famed valley of the Nile. 

With this purpose uppermost, he has sought to describe the 
distinctive features of the country along the different lines of 
railway in the West, and he intends to continue his labors in 
this direction until every leading railroad between the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific Ocean, and the British possessions and 
the Gulf of Mexico, is fairly represented in this Guide. The 
complete work will contain upwards of five hundred pages of 
reading matter, besides several maps and a variety of illustrations, 

K slight errors in matters of fact are occasionally discov- 
ered; if some points on the roads seem to be neglected and 
others to be treated more fully than they deserve ; if typograph- 
ical errors occur more than semi-occasionally, the author be- 
speaks the kindly forbearance of the public with regard to a 
first and hurriedly prepared edition, assuring them at the same 
time that no effort shall be wanting to remove these errors, 
whether of fact, taste, or type, in the next issue. 

THE AUTHOE. 
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Pacific Railroad 

oip jyrrRSOTJiE?.!, 

Is tlie Most Direot Route 

To all parts of Western and Central Missouri, 

i^sas, ITebraska, Colorado and all 

Points in the Great West. 



THIS is the old and reliable line of Bailroad, forming the 
main link between the West and the Far West j passing 
thr«ugh the richest counties of Missouri, and making close uid 
STwe connections with the groat trans-continental linos of rail- 
way that extend from the Missouri river to the Pacific ocean. 



Elegant Day and Night Cars 

Arc Attached to all IVight Trains. 



Superior Eating-Hoiises are found on this Line, 

And Passengers are ^ven ample time for Heals. 



Tlie Only Road West out of St. I^ouis^ Running tltrouglt 
Express Trains to Lieavennrortli and Atcbison ivitli- 
out Clians^ or Transfer, passing tbrougb Kansas City. 




"VlcL St. ]L<oiiis and 



FACIFIC HAHHOAD of HO. 

W. B. UAJLE, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. T. McKISSOCK, G^n. Supt. 



Pacific Eailroad 



OIF 3Sdn:ssoTJK.i, 



TO 



9 IBaxtex* Sp'g-s, 



oria, Ohetopa, 

a^ JKit OarsowL^ 









COLORADO. ITEW MEXICO, 
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For Through Bills of Lading 

At LoM^est all-rail Rates, and all 
information, apply at office, 

116 N. Second St., St Louis. 

yv. O. L.E"VnS-, contracting Agent. 

General Freight Agent. 
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ROUTE NO. 1 



FEOM ST. LOUIS TO SAN FRANCISCO. 

VIA MISSOURI PACIFIC, OR NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD, TO KANSAS CITY OR 
LEAVENWORTH ; THE KANSAS PACIFIC AND DENVER PACIFIC FROM LEAVEN- 
WORTH TO CHEYENNE, VIA DENl'^ER ; THE UNION PACIFIC FROM CHEYENNE 
TO OGDEN ; THE CENTRAL PACIFIC FROM OGDEN TO SACRAMENTO ; AND THE V 
WESTERN PACIFIC FROM SACRAMENTO TO SAN FRANCISCO. 



MISSOURI PAdFIG RAILBOADi 



St. Louis to State Line, 283 miles ; 
and to Leavenworth, 308 miles. 
I 7hree daily trains connecting with 
the Kansas Paci^c at tho State line or 
lit Leavenworth. . 

. This is en old, weU built, aad well 
managed railroad, ofibriEkg both safety 
md comfort to the traveling public — 
iBeingon a medium parallel of lati- 
|tuda(the 39th,) and forming aprin- 
Kipal connecting lidk between the 
lEast and extreme West, great num- 
iberaare constantly passing over it, and 
ithe amount of passenger business done 
Iby this road is much greater than by 
any other railway of the same length 
we3t of the Mississippi. 

. Through the trunk h'ne of tliis rail- 
road, its branches to Boonville and 
Lexington, its connections in Kansas 
and Western Missouri, and the South 
Pacific, which joins it at Pacific City, 



immense quantities of produce flow 
into the St Louis market from. Ifis- 
souri, Kansas and Colorado; and mer- 
chandise of great value is sent out tcom 
the same market to supply the wants 
of two or three millions of people. 
The freight and passenger earnings of 
this road during the last yeat, ^ill in- 
dicate its present importance. 

Gross receipts for freight and pas- 
sengers $3,218,058.44 

It may be interesting to the traveler 
to know that the average speed on 
most of our western railroads does not 
exceed twenty miles to the hour. If 
he is traveling on an express or mail 
train west of the Mississippi, he can 
approximate very closely to the time 
by dividing the distance in miles by 
twenty ; the result will show the hours 
very nearly. 
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STATIONS AND DISTANCES. 

308 St. Louis 

303 Cheltenham 5 

800 Laclede 8 

298 Webster 10 

296 Glendale 12 

295 Kirkwood 13 

292 Barrett's 16 

289 Meramec 19 

284 St Paul 24 

282 Glencoe 26 

278 Eureka 30 

276 Allenton 82 

271 Franklin 37 

267 Gray's Summit 41 

264 Labadie 44 

261 Augusta 47 

266 South Point „ 6^ 

254 Washington 64 

247 Newport 61 

242 Miller's Landing 66 

234 Berger 74 

227 Hermann 81 

220 Gasconade 88 

209 Chamois 99 

204 StAubert 104 

196 Bonnet's 112 

192 Osage 116 

183 Jefferson City 125 

174 Elston 134 

169 CeatreTown 139 

158 California 150 

152 Moniteau 156 

146 Tipton 162 

141 Syracuse 167 

133 OtterviUe 175 

128 Smithton 180 

120 SedaUa 188 

113 Dre8den„«« 191 

101 Knobnoster 207 

91 Warrensburg 217 

77 Holden 231 

72 Kingsville 286 

60 Pleasant Hill 248 

49 Lee's Summit 259 

43 Little Blue 265 

36 ndependence 272 

27 Kansas City 281 

25 State Line 283 

24 Wyandotte 284 

* Leavenwortii 308 



ST. LOUIS. 

Both nature and the providence of 
passing events have concuired in mak- 
ing this city the central emporium of 
a great continent. When Laclede, a 
little more than one hundred years ago, 
built tlie first log huts upon the site of 
the present city, he thought it would 
be a good situation for a trading post 
with the Indians — a place where glass 
beads and "fire water" could be ex- 
changed for furs and peltries. No 
higher notions inspired the inhabitants 
of the little town for nearly half a cen- 
tury, and some have hardly yet waked 
up from the blissful dream of buffalo 
robes and Indian dog feasts. But the 
dreamers and dolittles are passing away, 
and both the voice of nature and tho 
spirit of the age proclaim the future 
destiny of St. Louis. 

The city stands on the right bank of 
the Mississippi, the grandest river of 
the American Continent — ^its fountaint 
nourished by the eternal snows of a 
semi-aretic region, and its accumulated 
floods poured into a tropical sea. This 
river, with the Missouri, and the nume- 
rous affluents of both, furnishes about 
fifteen thousand miles of navigable 
streams, and waters nearly half of the 
inhabited portions of North America. 
With such facilities for navigation, it it 
not wonderful that St. Louis should 
have more river steamers connected 
with her trade than any otlier city in 
tlio world. It is not unusual to count 
at her levee and in her docks more 
than a hundi*ed steamers; some re- 
ceiving, some discharging freight, and 
others undergoing repairs. Tou wiU 
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find these vessels bound for almost 
every point of the compass, some of 
the places of their destination being 
more than four thousand miles apart. 
Some are going up the Missouri, the 
Osage, the Yellow Stone, the Upper 
Mississippi, the Illinois, the Ohio or its 
affluents, the Tennessee, Cumberland, 
Wabash or Kentucky; some to the 
lower Mississippi, and thence up the 
Arkansas, White, Red, Black, and 
Washita rivers- St. Louis has upwards 
of 200,000 tons of steam tonnage ; but 
with all her steamers and barges float- 
ing through all her channela of commerce 
is yet unable to do the heavy carrying 
trade demanded by the products of this 
vast and fruitfld region. But the 
steamer has been supplemented by the 
railway car, and St. Louis has now sev- 
en trunk lines of railroad radiating 
from the city towards the North, South, 
East and West, reaching by their con- 
nections and extensions almost every 
state of the American Union, and all 
acting as the collecting and distribut- 
ing agents for the commerce of the Mis- 
sissippi YaUey. Directly or indirectly 
tributary to St. Louis, as a grand cen- 
tral emporium of commerce, are more 
than 1,000,000 square miles of terri- 
tory, embracing twenty large states and 
territories, an area equal to Great Brit- 
ain, France, Belgium, Austria^ and 
Prussia— countries oontaining a popu- 
lation of 150,000,000, and holding 
within themselves the largest portion 
of the wealth and power of the dvil- 
ized and christian world. 

The geographical position of St. 
Louis not only makes it. a grand com- 
mercial center — an immense depot for 
receiving and distributing the products | 



and merchandise that enter into the 
trade of a vast, wealthy and fruitful re- 
gion — ^but it has now become a sort 
of half-way house between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, or rather between Eng- 
land and China. 

The following table, showing the 
distance by river of the places named, 
from St. Louis, will indicate some of 
the important points with which the 
city is in daily commercial intercourse : 

Miles. 

Keokuk 200 

Burlington 260 

Rock Island 350 

Dubuque 471 

St. Paul 800 

Cairo 200 

Memphis 440 

Yicksburg ^ 830 

New Orleans 1240 

Louisville 580 

Cincinnati 720 

Pittsburg 1200 

Leavenworth 500 

Omaha 800 

Sioux City 1000 

Fort Benton .3100 

At the same time her iron fingers 
are stretched out to grasp the trade 
that moves by railway, and a vast net- 
work of iron nerves, fed by lightning, 
keeps her in instant communication 
with the whole civilized world. 

POPULATION. 

The population of St. Louis at this 
time, and after the annexation of Ca- 
rondelet, is nearly or quite 800,000 
souls, and of this number about one- 
fourth are German. The population 
in 1836 was about 8,000, and the city 
has averaged an increase of more than 
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BOOO a year from that time to this. 
The present annual increase of the 
dty proper is not less than 20,000, 
without including the large number of 
merchants and others who have their 
daily business in St. Louis, and live 
with their families, ten or twenty miles 
away, upon one of the lines of railroad. 
. Until within a few years, St. Louis 
occupied an area of about fifteen square 
; miles ; but with the annexation of Oa- 
rcmdelet, and the extension of its lim- 
its on the west, it now embraces at 
least forty square miles — ^the more 
densely populated portions of the city 
oovering not more than one-fourth of 
this area. 

RAILROADS. 

• The railroad system of St. Louis is 
equal in extent to that of almost any 
dty in the world. The Ohio & Missis- 
fiippi, the St. Louis & Vandalia^ the St. 
Louis & Terre Haute, and the Chicago 
and St. Louis roads, connect the city 
directly with all the southeastern, east- 
em, northeastern and northern States; 
while the Iron Mountain, Missouri Pa- 
.oific, South Pacific, and North Mis- 
souri railroads extend from the city 
through all the vast region west of the 
Mississippi, and through the Iron Moun- 
tain railroad secure direct intercourse 
with the Gulf States and those border- 
ing on the lower Mississippi. By 
means of this grand system of railroads, 
St Louis is about four days from San 
Francisco, and less than two days from 
New York or New Orleans. The State 
of Missouri has now upwards of four- 
teen hundred miles of completed rail- 
.road, and this will soon be increased 
to two thousand miles by the roads 
now in the course of rapid construc- 



tion. All these bring the rich pro- 
ducts of a fruitful soil and genial cli- 
mate, directly to the commercial capi- 
tal of the State. 

COMMERCE. 

The grain trade of St Louis has as- 
sumed large proportions, especially 
since the commencement of the plan of 
shipping by barges, and in bulk. The 
receipts of grain, and flour reduced to 
wheat, for the year 1869, amounted to 
19,848,-800 bushels, and the shipments 
for the same period were 15,982,259 
bushels. 

Pork packing is another large inter- 
est of St Louis, and the number of 
hogs received in 1869 was 344,848, and 
the export of bog product for the same 
year was 67,858,825 lbs. : 

Tobacco is another article which en- 
ters largely into the trade and manu- 
factured of St Louis. The receipts 
for 1869 were 10,128 hogsheads, and 
the exports 8,214. 

The trade in hemp has greatly de» 
creased during the last ten years, ow- 
ing to the fact that American bagging 
and rope are now but little used in the 
baling of cotton, and the receipts of 
hemp in 1869 amounted to only 24,468 
bales against 68^796 bales in 1859 

Lead is another article found in 
large quantities, both in Missouri and 
Dlinois, and the nsoeipts of this metal 
in St Louis for the year 1869 exceeded 
18,000,000 lbs. 

MANTTFACTUREa 

In manufkctures, St Louis ranks as 
the seventh dty in the United States, 
and in postal receipts as the fifth. Tb*- ' 
amount of postage paid in 1869 e* 
oeeded $200,000, and the number o^ 
letters passing through the St Louis 
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Post-office, for distribution, mail or de- 
livery, during the same time, was about 
12,000,000. 

But amongst the manufactures of 
St. Louis, that of Iron must take pre- 
cedence of all others. No city in the 
world is better situated to make this 
a grand specialty. This single indus- 
trial interest fully developed, will 
doable the population of the city. 
Within easy reach of St. Louis are 
gupplies of the richest iron ore in quan- 
tities sufficient to supply the wants of 
the world for centuries to come. Iron 
Mountidn, Pilot Knob and Shepard 
Jtfountain, all in close proximity, are 
formed of immense masses of this most 
Taluable of all metals. 

It was a mooted question here for 
many years, whether the mountain 
should come to Mahomet, or he should 
go to the mountain. The question has 
jGlnally been decided against tho moun- 
tain, and it has come, not to Mahomet, 
but to the city. The question of mak- 
ing good iron with Illiuois coal was de- 
termined last year, and now seven fur- 
nace stacks at Carondeiet illumine the 
akies with their perpetual fires, and 
daily pour out nearly three hundred 
tons of molten iron. A large capital 
and many hands are also occupied in 
changing the crude pig metal into a 
thousand forms to meet the demands 
of a civilized community. Foundries 
are turning out immense quantities of 
machine castings, stoves and hollow 
ware ; — ^large rolling mills manufactur- 

I jng many hundred tons of railway iron, 
'lut not half enough to meet the pres- 

^ > \at and pressing demand ; other estab- 
lishments supply iron for plows and 
other fanning machinery, but a wide 
2 



field is still open for manufaeturers in 
iron. When these vacancies are filled, 
a million of people in St Louis and its 
immediate vindnity will live by iboh. 

The present annual value of St 
Louis manufactures may be put down 
at 145,000,000— and those of the 
whole State of Missouri at $92,000,000. 

BDUOATION. 

The public schoola of St Louis now 
occupy thirty-eight school houses ; and 
in these, during the year 1869, 24,000 
pupils were taught by nearly four hun- 
dred teachers. 

In addition to the public schools of 
St Louis, there are sixty-two private 
and parochial schools, besides two uni- 
versities and a unmber of academies 
and commercial colleges; so that it 
may be safely stated that not less than 
forty thousand are receiving instruc- 
tion in the different institutions of 
learning in the city. 

CHXTBCOHS. 

The churches of St. Louis number 
ninty-four, of which the following Hrt 
embraces nearly all : Baptist, }Q ; Con- 
gregational, 2 ; Episcopal, 10 ; Evan- 
gelical Lutheran, 4 ; German Evangeli- 
cal, 6 ; Methodist, 14 ; Presbyteriam, 
including old and new school, Beform- 
ed, United and Cumberland, 16 ; Ro- 
man Catholic, 27 ; Christian, 2 ;- Uni- 
tarian, 1. 

LIBRABIES. 

The principal libraries of the city are 
the Mercantile Library, containing, in 
addition to many valuable works of art, 
81,238 volumes ; and the Public School 
Library, which, with the addition of 
the Henry Ames' Library, cqntains 
19, 426 volumes. 
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NKWSPAPKBS. 

The periodicals of St. Louis number 
more than thirty, but of tliese the prin- 
dpal in wealth and influence are the 
daily papers. The Missouri Republi- 
can, the Missouri Democrat, and the 
St Louis Times, are daily morning pa- 
pers ; the two former haying a larger 
drculation and influence than any other 
two papers west of the Mississippi, and 
the latter, though much younger, yet a 
BUOcessM and ably conducted sheet 
The St. Louis Dispatch, and the St 
Louis Tribune are daily ereming papers, 
and there are three daily German pa- 
pers, making altogether eight daily pa- 
pers. In addition to these are relig- 
io«8, literary, and miscellaneous, com- 
mercial and agricultural weeklies, and 
•ome monthlies. 

HOTELS. 

While St Louis is not specially dis- 
tinguished by the number, magnificence 
and excellence of her hotels, she has 
a good number of first class houses. 
The Southern may be put at the head 
pffheli^jon account of its size, fine 
appeai^oe, and capacity to entertain 
a large number of guests. Then follows 
the Laclede, Planters, Bamums, the 
Everett House and others of less note. 
Steps are now being taken to build a 
second Lindell, which will be a grand 
necessity whenever the bridge over the 
Mississippi is completed. 

BUILDINGS. 

While St Loms is not distinguished 
by numbers of grand public edifices, 
remarkable as well for size as for archi- 
tectural beauty, it is by no means des- 
titute of both public and private build- 
inga that may challenge comparison 



with those of any city in America. The 
Court House, occupying a block in the 
centre of the city, and displaying a 
dome of grand and beautiful propor- 
tions, is the most costly and substan- 
tial, if not the most comely edifice in 
the city. Many of the churches too, 
display not only the genius of the arch- 
itect in their form and proportions, but 
have a look of solidity that promises 
their benefits to a future generation ; 
while the blocks of marble front busi- 
ness edifices, and the long rows of bost- 
ly private residences that adorn some 
of the principal streets and avenues 
show that St, Louis has long since 
emerged firora the condition of a fron- 
tier city. The Polytechnic Building 
and the Masonic Temple should be 
mentioned as fine edifices, 

TBX^TBKS. 

Thespia is not highly honored In 
St. Louis, at least so far as regards her 
temples. We have no grand Opera 
House, and only medium sized theatres 
in tlie city. De Bar's Opera House, 
Olympic, Varieties, and the small thea- 
tre of the minstrels are all that St. 
Louis can boast in this line with the 
exception of some'Concert Halls. 

PARKS. 

These breathing places for great 
cities are too much neglected in Amer- 
ica ; but accident has so supplemented 
the action of the city government, that 
St Louis is to be well supplied in this 
respect In addition to the open 
squares scattered here and tliere 
through the dense portions of the city, 
gay at times with flowers and small 
shade trees, there are two largo parks 
within the city limits. 
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SITAW^S OARDSR. 

But Henry Shaw, Esq., has made his 
private munificeDce the just pride of 
the cfty, by donating to St. Louis about 
two hundred acres of the richest fi^ar- 
dens, groves, and Uwns to. be found in 
America. This magnificent establish- 
ment has cost its proprietor an im- 
mense amount of money, and consists 
In part of a grand museum of all the 
vegetable productions of the earth. It 
is given to St Louisi with the simple 
eondition that it shall be faithfully 
preserved and cared for. The donor 
of this princely gift lias secured to his 
name, not only present honor, but the 
blessings of all coming generations. 
ffiiaw^s Garden, the popular name of 
the place, situated two or three miles 
southwest of the city, is visited annu- 
ally by many thousands of citizens and 
strangers, and must soon become the 
most popular place of resort in or 
about St Louis. 

ST. LOUIS FAIR. 

TMs is one of the most popular and 
peculiarly favored institutions of the 
city. It was established by an 'incor- 
porated company fourteen years ago, 
and has now grown into collossal pro- 
portions. It is the nearest a National 
Fair of anytliing in America. Under 
its present management, with A. B. 
Barret, Esq., as President, the St. Louis 
Fair promises to become a most impor- 
tant, as well as attractive feature in 
the history of this city, and of the whole 
West The company havt) hitlierto paid 
no dividends, but have devoted all their 
earnings to the improvement of the 
Fair Grounds, and the erection of prop- 
er buildings. The grounds occupy 



nearly one hundred acres adjoining to 
the northwest part of the city, and 
these grounds are laid out and embel- 
hshed in the most artistic style. They 
are also occupied by various structures 
and large buildings, including the most 
spacious amphitheater in America. 
The history of the Fair has been right 
onward, from the day of its inaugura- 
tion, and now it draws together during 
the first week of October more than 
fifty thousand strangers; coming by 
thousands from Missouri and the neigh- 
boring states, and in smaller numbers 
from every state and territory of the 
Union, and every quarter of the world. 
Thirty thousand dollars are paid annu- 
ally for premiums, and no exhibition 
fee charged to tlie exhibitors. With 
tliis liberal arrangement, thousands of 
domestic animals, productions of the 
soil, and works of art, come from all 
parts of America, and some from the 
old world. The company intend to es- 
tablish a Zoological Garden, and make 
their grounds an attractive place of re- 
sort throughout the warm season. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE KISSISSIPPI. 

This grand structure, planned, and 
its building superintended, by Gapt 
Jas. B. Eads, has already advanced to 
the point of assured success, and is one 
of the proudest feats of engineering 
skill in tlie history of the world. The 
bridge, with a railway track below and 
a carriage track above, will consist of 
three immense arches of steel and iron, 
meeting upon the tops of granite piers 
that are nearly two hundred feet in al- 
titude above the solid rock below the 
river bed. These piers are about five 
hundred feet apart. 
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WATBB WORKS. 

With the constant expansion of the 
city limits, and the rapid increase of 
population, it has been necessary to 
make proyision for new and large sup- 
plies of good water. At an estimated 
oost of four millions of dollars, the 
eity is now engaged in constructing a 
system of water works that will be ca- 
pable of supplying the vital fluid to 
two millions of people. 

SUBURBAN TOWNS. 

For nearly fifteen miles, the line of 
the Missouri Pacific is handsomely em- 
bellished by modest cottages and more 
pretending villas, country seats, ham- 
lets, villages and towns. The surface 
is just undulating enough to secure 
perfect drainage — the soil is well adap- 
ted to fruit — especially the small fruits 
and grapes — and almost every hundred 
yards of the distance afford a desirable 
site for a country residence. The lib- 
erality of the railroad, in granting low 
commutation rates of fare, has already 
settled some thousands of people 
through this belt of country, and the 
same policy continued, as doubtless it 
will be, must make an almost continu- 
ous village for a space of fifteen or 
twenty miles from St. Louis. 

The. most important of these suburb- 
an towns are Eirkwood and Webster, 
each scattered over a mile or more of 
circuit, almost every family having its 
pleasant garden, fruit orchard and 
grapery, most of the people having 
their daily avocations in the city, and 
nearly all so elevated by intellectual 
and moral culture and those social 
amenities which make life worth living 
for, that other families from the city 



I are constantly seeking pleasant homes 
in these sylvan retreats. 

THE MEBAMEC. 

Eighteen miles bring us to the banks 
of the beautiful Meramec, and we fol- 
low its windings for some ten miles. 
This charming little river has its foun- 
tains a hundred miles away ; its limpid 
waters glide quietly over a pebbly bed, 
and its banks are enameled with grass 
and flowers. Higher up the stream 
ai'e great springs of water, and mills, 
and iron mines, and furnaces ; but 
these are on the line of the South Pa- 
cific R. R. Thirty-seven miles bring 
us to 

PACITIC CITY, 

At which point the. South Pacific di- 
verges to the southwest, on its projec- 
ted course through New Mexico, Arizo- 
na and California to San Francisco. 
The town of Pacific City is mostly in- 
habited by Grermans, and it is only no- 
ted as an important station at tho 
junction of the two great roads. 

FROM PACIFIC CITY TO HERMANN. 

From this station the road proceeds 
on an up grade of four miles to Gray's 
Summit. This is on the divide between 
the waters of the Missouri and the Mis- 
sissippi. Around this station is a 
neighborhood of fine land, containing 
quite a number of excellent grass, 
grain and fruit farms. Descending to- 
wards the Missouri, we soon pass Lab- 
adie station, tho center of another fine 
neighborhood, and then on past Augus- 
ta to South Point on the Missouri 
river. From this station up to a few 
miles above Jefferson City, the railroad 
follows the windings of the great river ; 
now crossing the wide and fertile bot- 
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toms, and now skirting the precipitous 
and rocky bluffs. A few miles above 
South Point we pass 

WASHINGTON, 

A town beautifully situated upon a 
g^itly rising bluff on the south side of 
the Missouri. The town and immediate 
vicinity are mostly settled by enter- 
prising Germans. This is the most 
important town of Franklin County. 
It contains nearly four thousand in- 
habitants. It has eight churches, sot- 
oral good schoolsi a Masonic, Odd 
Fellows and Good Templars Lodge, 
and with the adjoining country, sup- 
ports two weekly newspapers, the Frank- 
lin County Observer and the Wasliing- 
ton Post, (the last a German paper.) 
Pursuing our course along by the tur- 
bid flood of the Missouri, we pass 
Newport, Miller^s Landing, Berger, and 
some smaller stations, before we reach 

HERMANN. 

This is strictly a German town and 
neighborhood, but has been an eating 
station for most of the through trams 
since the first building of the road. 
Its connection with one of the great in- 
dustrial interests of Missouri, gives 
both interest and importance to the 
town of Hermann. 

WINX OBOwmo. 
Here, for the first time, was demon- 
strated by Messrs. Husmann, Manwar- 
ing and others, the peculiar adaptation 
of the soil in Southern Missouri to the 
production of grapes. Mr. Husmann 
is known as one of the most practical, 
as'weU as scientific vinoyardists in the 
United States. Having satisfied him- 
self that wine gprowing is not only pos- 
nlde, bat profitable in Missouri, he 



spent much time in experiments to de- 
termine which were the best grapes for 
general cultivation. The result has 
been that many thousand gallons of 
native wine are annually exported from 
Hermann, and the whole vicinity of 
the place is like a great vineyard. 

From the successful beginning at 
Hermann, grape growing has rapidly 
spread into different portions of the 
south half of Missouri. Eight or ten 
millions of acres, lying along the hill 
sides and in the warm valleys of this 
portion of the State — ^lands too, that 
have been considered almost worthless 
when compared with the richer alluvi- 
ons of the river and the prairies— have 
been found to be the most productive 
of all, yielding from three hundred to 
one thousand gallons of wine to the 
acre. This land is still very cheap, be- 
ing worth from fifty cents to five dol- 
lars an acre, and thousands are annu- 
ally making their homes upon it. The 
prospect is that, in a few years, the 
wine crop of Missouri will be worth 
more than any other agricultural pro- 
duction of the State, com and wheat 
alone excepted. 

GASCONADE COXTNTT. 

Hermann is the seat of Justice for 
Gasconade County. This county lies 
on the right bank of the Missouri, has a 
deversified surface, some portions being 
quite rough; a good soil in the valleys, 
and the hill sides admirably adapted to 
grape culture. The taxable value of 
its property in 1869, was $2,318,946. 

THE GASCONADE. 

Seven miles from Hermann, and we 
come to the Gasconade river. At the 
bridge across tins stream occurred the 
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Srflt gjeat calsmity thai has befiilleu 
passenger train on this railroikd. Id 
November, 1856, the rond had been 
pleteii up to Jefferson City, and the 
diroclorj were aniioua to carry the 
momberB of tlia Legialatiire from the 
eaBtem portions oftlie State, up to tli 
JneetiiiK of that body. Preparation 
]liid been made Tor a grand inaugura- 
tioD reflliial at Jefferson City, and 
every thing looked full of hope and 
promise. CompliinentaTy invitatic 
"were eit«Dded to many of the leaili 
cUzleos of St. Louis, and, on the mo 
lug of the eicuraion, a long train of 
cars was crowded with a happy multi- 
tude, OB their way to join in the feativ- 
ities at the State Capital. 

But alas, for the result The bridge 
over the Oascouade was, in fact, 
bridge— but simply the Irefitlo wort 
■csflolding with which (>} construct the 
fcridgo. The beavj train, with its 
freig!itage of human BDuls sod bodies, 
rushed on, and with a horrible shriek 
and crash went down through the very 
first span of the bridge, killiu;;; or 
wounding a luge number of paason- 
gors. 

BnWEEtr THE RIYERg. 

Between the Qasconade and Ossge 
rivers the railroad continues along, 
either skirting the high rocky bluffs on 
the left, or making its way across the 
rich alluvial bottoms, in the liilis to 
bis left, tlie traveler will sen the oul- 
Croppings nf the Ozark range, which 
here form the diiide between tlie 
Osage and Gasconade. Much of the 
land in this section is hilly and broken, 
but the larger portion is well adapted 
to tlie cultivation of both groiu and 



fruit, while the bottom lands, are ei- 
ceedingly rich and productiTe. Tha 
railruud alationa between the two riv- 
ers are Morrison, Chamois, Uedora, 
Lour's Creek and BounoCs HiLa. 
Knne of tlie.se are of much importanca 
or liave more than two or three hun- 
dred Inhabitants, Hedora, (better 
itnowu as St. Aubert,) is on both the 
railroad and the Miasouri river, twenty 
miles below Jefferson City, and is tha 
landing place for passengers destined 
lo Fulton, Callaway county, which ii 
fifteen wiles distant on the oppoait* 
side of the river. 

Osage City is near the mouth of the 
Osage river, and becomes a lively little 
place when small steam boate ere able 
to SBcend tlie river to Warsaw and 
Osceola, to bring down the surplus pro- 
ducia of that valley, Tliis place ia in 
Osage county, which is bounded on 
three sides by the Uissouri, Osdge and 
Gasconade rivers. Linn, the county 
seat, is a small (own but a few miles 
southwest of the nulroad. This coun- 
ty is well watered and timbered, and 
has much good soil especially in the 
river bottoms. The assessment in this 
county in 1869, amounted to $2,363,- 
B50. Eight miles further through the 
forest, and along by the towering difft. 



The capital of Missouri. This place 
Etanda on the right bank of the Mis- 
souri, 12.^ miles from St. Louis by rail- 
rosd, and nearly two hundred by the 
course of the river. The site of the 
town, while it is eufficienClj eteratM, ii 
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TMT mgii and liiUj. Tliew ineqaali- 
tJM of Borlaae ma oalj be oreniome 
hf hMtTj •nd expflDrire grading, but 
io ft towD thftt derirw ita impuTtance 
nM«« from iti character as 8late Oapi- 
tal thaa from »aj Urgo inMr«at iu 
9l atTMU are not of m> 



Jefferson Cit; C0Dta[ni about 7000 
inhabitants, and has greatly increased 
in popnUtion and imptOTed in appeaN 
Bnce eioce tlie dose of the war. Here 
are many fine private residences, with 
neat gardens and gronnds attained, on 
die principal abeeta. The great foa- 
ture of the place i* the State Capitol, a 
Ine atone bailding, not large in size, 
Init handsome in its architectaral 
featnres, and spadons enough for the 
present wants of the State. 

The penlleotiary buildings are quite 
ext«nsiTe, and hAve been increased in 
die from time to time, somewhat in 
proportion with the growth of our 
great State. 

A luge proportion of the inhabitants 
of Jeffiuton CStj, aa well aa of the 
Mighboring country, are Oeimana. 
Thaao latter have small (hrms, gardens 
or Tinejards, and are almoat always 
indnatrious and thrifty people- 
Hie residence of the Gorernor and 
State officers at Jefferaon City, secures 
to it at all times, pleasant and refined 
■ociely, and during the sessiona of the 
Legialatnre the place is quite gay, and 
bnahiess of all kinds Is brialL and proGt- 
Alo. 

It will not be ont of place bore to 
insert a few paragraphs respecting the 
Stale of which JeHerson City is the 
OapitsL 



STATE or HISBODBI. 
Missouri is the great central State 
of the Worid's KepubUo. OeograpU- 
cally considered, nearly eqnal portions 
of the American Union stretch cot 
IVom her Iwrders towards the North, 
South, East and West Its dormant 
and latent enemies b^g once awak- 
ened and dereloped, Missouri must 
become the Empire State of the Cen- 
tre, aa New Torlc la of the Bast. Iti 
dimatio position is altogether propt- 
tions, the surface not being greatly de- 
*ated, and the State lying between Oia 
temperate paraUels of thirty-sii deg. 
thirty min. and forty deg. thirty min, 
N. Latitude, and between the meridiana 
of eighty-nine deg. two min. and nine- 
ty-fire deg. Sny-two mla. West Lragl- 

Tho greatest length of the State, 
ft«m East M West, ia 830 miles, and 
its width, from North to South, S80. 
These dimendons embrace an area of 
67,880 square miles, equal to 48,128,200 
acres of land ; being ahout one-thlid 
la^r than England, and posaemi^ 
twice the prodnctiTe capacity of that 
wondernil country. Klssouri is 
larger than any State east of the Us- 
BLSsippi, and possesses as much ftaitfhl 
and arable soil as any of her sister 
States, whether east or wesL Not Issa 
dian 86,000,000 acres of landin Misaon- 
ri are well adapted to famish all tha 
products of a temperate dime. 

No State is better supplied with fom- 
tains and streams, aa well as with 
great rirers. It is bounded and bise^ 
ted by the Uiuiisippl and Hissourt, 
two of the largest and longest rl*en 
in the world ; rivers whose fmntains 
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■re more than three thcniMnd miles 
ftwftjifed b; the walerg of the Itasca 
OF the eternal Bterms tiiat breed uid 
brood about the cliflk and can- 
onB of the Bocky Hountaina ; whose 
affluents water a score of States and 
lerritoiies, and whose aocumolated 
floods are poured into a torrid sea. 
Om thousand miles of these great riv- 
ers lie within Hissouri, or open its 
boundariea. The principal streams flow- 
ii^ into the Mississippi from this State 
are the Salt, Ueraniec, White and St. 
Frsnct^, the two Utter being more 
properlj rivers of ArliansaB ; and the 
jnaia afflueota of tlie Uissouri are the 
Osage, Gasoooade, Lamina, Chariton, 
Onrad, Flatte, and Nodaway. 

Nature has giveu to Uissouri rast 
resonrcas in agricultural and miueral 
wealth, also abondant fadlitiea for 
commanding and managiog the inter- 
na] ooramerce of the West. St. Louis, 
h«r commercial capitol, is near the cou- 
floence of the two great liTers. There 
she stands, libs the Apocalyptjc angel, 
"with one foot on the laud, and the 
other on the sea," beckoniog to hep- 
self the white winged messengen of 
conuneioe froiu ever; ocean, and 
■tiet^ting out her iron Sogers to grasp 
the Internal trade of balf a continent 

The geographical and mineralo^cal 
features of Hissouri are not only pecu- 
liar, hat such as add greatly to the 
valne of ita products. What is knowu 
a&tbe "Oiark range," not of monn- 
taina, but of hills, passes throDgh the 
south half of the Btate from wett to 
east; sometimes ^>peBring merely in 
the shjfia of elevated table lands, and 
then again broken into rou^ and rug- 



ged UUs. Hoet of the Utter, bow- 
ever, are rich in metala or minerals, such 
as iron, lead, Kino, copper, coal, eto. 
Moch the larger portion of this Wil y 
region, too, is auaceptible of cnltiva- 
^oDi and ibr raising sheep, or the cul- 
ture of the cereals, fruits, especially 
grapes, no hotter land can be found 
uiywhera east of the Bocky Hountaana. 
Aa the first settlers in Uissouri gener- 
ally sought the rich alluvial and prairie 
soils of the north-west and central por- 
taona of the State, the vast and fraitfnl 
region lyiog'in the south-west, south and 
south-east was oeglt«ted, and deemed 
almost worthleas. T^rge quantities of 
tliis land, so rich in miuerals, and 
readily yielding fine crops of gr^ and 
fhiit, have, within a few years, been 
sold for 12J cents per acre. That time 
has passed, however, and thousands of 
enlerprifling hmnigranta , both farmer* 
and miners, are msking for themselvea 
pleasant and profitable homes in the 
south half of Uissouri. 

The soil along the river bottoms in 
Uissouri is rich as the famed volley of 
the Nile. Only a little less fraltfiil, 
and much more easily put in cultiva- 
tion, are the millions of acres of tidh 
prairie lend in the north-west, west 
and central portions of the State. The 
capadty of this State ior producing 
rood for both men and animals, is 
something enormous. Whenever there 
is a full development of the Stale's re- 
soarcefl, UUaouri will furnish happy 
homes for five millions of people ; one- 
haif making bread, not only for tliem- 
seives, but to feed two or three millions 
of miners, mechanics, merchants, and 
profeedonal men; and the whole State 
receiving every year many milliona 
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more for her exports than Bhe pays for 
her imports. 

Looking at the two grand districts of 
Missouri a Uttle more in detail and be- 
ginning with the extreme south-east 
we find exteusiye bottom lands along 
the Mississippi, extending from Cape 
Girardean south to tlie Arkansas river. 
They hidnde many swamps which ' are 
rendered almost impenetrable by a 
dense growth of trees. The most ex- 
tensive of these, called the Great 
Swamp, commences a few miles south 
of Cape GirardeaU) and passes south to 
the mouth of the St. Francois, pene- 
trating far into the State of Arkansas. 
This peouliar feature gave to Missouri 
its south-eastern ** pan handle," or pro- 
jection sou^ of 36 deg. dO mui. the 
once charmed parallel between free- 
dom and slavery. The early settlers 
in the region below Gape Girardeau, 
and south of the proper boundary of 
the State, could not -reach any settle- 
ments in Arkansas, on account of tlie 
swamps, and prayed to be attached to 
Missouri, where they were in the hab- 
it of trading and getting their com 
g^und. 

Turning northward from the swamp 
region, BSkd following up the course o^ 
the Mississippi, we find a belt of high 
lands reaching all the way up to the 
mouth of the Missouri. The highest 
part of this range is between St. Gene- 
vive and the mouth of the Meramec, 
where the ridge rises from three to 
four hundred feet above the waters of 
the Mississippi. This ridge of high 
lands is the Ozark range, before alluded 
to, cut asunder by the Father of pa- 
tera, extending westward through tlie 
State, not losing its rough and ragged 



character until it loses itself in a ridge 
of high prairie. 

In the country north of the Missouri, 
constituting about one-third of the 
State, the country is more level, but. 
sufficiently undulating to secure good 
drainage ; and tlie soil is generally ex* 
cellent, a large portion of the country 
being a rich prairie, watered by nu- 
merous streams, each with its belt of 
tunber. Altogether the richest soil 
and most productive portions of Mis* 
souri are to be found in the western 
and north-western counties of theState« 
The Platte country, in the north-west, 
and Clay, Jackson and Lafayette conn- 
ties, in the west, have long been famed 
for their wonderful yield of hemp, 
grain and stock. 

THE CLIMATK 

Of Missouri is pediiliar. With no 
mountains or forests to protect her 
from the north-western blasts that 
have their origin in the snow banks 
of the Rocky Mountains, the whole 
State is subject to great and sudden 
changes of temperature. One day, or 
one hour, there comes the balmy breath. 
that is bom of southern skies and trop- 
ical seas; and the next, comes the 
fierce north-wind from the home of 
snow banks and icicles. But notwith* 
standing these great and sudden trans- 
itions as indicated by the thermometer, 
Missouri nay be considered a very 
healthy State. Pulmonary diseases 
very rarely originate here. In most 
parts of the State the work of plowing 
and putting in crops commences in 
March, and the forests are in full foli- 
age early in May; while in the ex- 
treme ^southern counties, cotton is 
raised, and young stock manage to 
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Irre through the winter with little or strife which for four years transformed 

no care. the most beautiful country and the 

A difference of at least two week. Is e"^"' ^^*^ '""P*^ "^ ^ '"'J^, 

^. . 1 . ,, . oa ' i°to a flnreat battle field, giaye a fall 

noticeable, as to the opening of Spnug, , «. , , , ^ ,,. 

,. .. *. « V ^ . share.of its bloody fortunes to Missouri, 

between the counties bordenng on ^ « , * . 

Iowa and those upon the line of Arkan. f""* "^ the fau^st portions of the 

.as. In passing down the Mississippi ^*^*^ '^'^ •^<'»» depopulated, and 

late in March or early in April, one "^"^^ «^'""' ^'"^ "''""S'^ *^«» "^ 

sees the forests of Iowa stiU bare, and deal of blood and fire, and when tlie 

her -meadow, brown and sear;" but "^^so'"""" ^ 8<>ne ^7' presented 

arriving at Cape Girardeau he finds ""*^'»K *"* unpeopled and smoking 

the trees clothed with fresh foltage, "•""• ^"* *^'«' ">"» "'K'**' «"»* *« 

and everywhere myriads of Spring ^"^^ ""^ ^ ^"'"^ wounds inflicted by 

flowers. St Louis gets her first straw- "'^ '"" ^8*° ^ *>« ^^^ ^^ *• •"- 

berries from the Utitude of Cape Gir- f^^ "^ P«^ » "" "^"P *"* V^^'^ 

aideau the first week to May, and the ''"'8*"7 «"»* <»* """y «»« OW «»«•»- 

last of the crop comes from Iowa late '^'"^' '"'* '"«"«»« body poUtic health- 

in June ^^'^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ people happier and more 

prosperous than ever before. 
• Taking Missouri with aU it* J»dvan- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^ ^^ g^,^^ ^ 

tages,iU fruitful ml and iealthfulch- nUnois and Indiana, although far be- 

mate, its vast wealth of metals and v ^ • ^ « 

. ■ . ^ .,;. " "^^w"" «*"« hmd us in natural resources, were out- 

mmerals, its facilities for transporta- .. ^. v - - ax. ^ i. * 

* ., . . *^ . , stnpping Missoun m the march of em- 

tion by rail or river, its present wealth ._^ ai*u^ u *u * j * 

, "^ . .. ., . Pi*^' Although the great advantages 

and prospective greatness, and there IB ^t*v.^ a*^*^\. ^ w* • • ^ 

*^, *^ , * . \ . of the State brought many immigrants 

scarcely another State m the American . ^*. ^r ♦i,^ « «* xv « 

^ . % ^ , , ,, . I'l spite of the system then in Togoe, 

Union that affords such attractions and ^+ ^„. „•«*«» a+^x^^ ^ -u »r- » 

., , , . ,. yet our sister States across the Missis- 

uducements jeither to the capitalist or .^ . „^«^ «**u^«« ^^ ^ * /.^u 

. *^ sippi were, at the commencement of the 

e emigrant. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ advance of us as regarded 

^BisroKY, population and material wealth. This 
Although the life of Missouri as a ^^^ of things is being rapidly chang- 
State has only extended through half a ©^ ^7 *^® multitudes of emigrants ftom 
century, yet it has been the busiest *^® eastern and middle States, and the 
and most progressive half century in ^^^ world, who are seeking homes on 
the annals of the world, and its charac- ^^^ "<^ prairies, in our fruitful valleys, 
teristics have been stamped upon the ®^^ extensive forests, or in our ex- 
history and fortunes of the State. Mis- hausUessminesofiron, lead and xinc. 
souri had its origin amidst the first .# population. 
great political troubles and disputes of The present population of Missouri 
the American Republic. A compromise may be safely put down at nearly, if 
gave legal existence to the State ; and not quite, 2,000,000. The first census 
this compromise was finally washed out of the State, whdn it was admitted into 
in the blood ofa civil war. Thefhitemal the Union in 1821, showed a popula- 
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tkm of 70,647. From that date the 
namber of inhabitants yery nearly 
dcNtbled each decade np to 1860, when 
thd ' population of Missouri, including 
white, free colored, and slaves, amount- 
ed to 1,172,797. The war drained the 
State not only of material wealth, but 
of multitudes of people ; but the return 
of peace, and the increased and ever- 
increasing tide of immigration, will bring 
the State up to three millions before 
the year 1880. Of the present inhab- 
itants of Missouri about one hundred 
thousand, or one in fifteen, are colored. 
Considering the condition these j>eopIe 
have been in for generations past, they 
have conducted themselves with great 
propriety since their formal emancipa- 
tion in 1865. A large majority of Uiem 
are not only making an honest support 
for themselves and families, but, by their 
industry and frugality, accumulatmg a 
decent competence. 

South of the Missouri river there 
i»» large German element in the popu- 
lation. Wherever these people make 
hotties in the eountry, and plant yine^ 
yards or ookiYate small farms, you may 
kx^ with confidence for present pros- 
perity and fhtnre wealth. Every town 
or neighborhood in Missouri that has 
been planted by Oermans is now actu- 
ally wealthy, or has the elements of 
certain prosperty in the future. 

KDCCATION. 

But let us pass from these general 
-views of a great State and its varied re- 
sources, to some of the details which 
constitute the grand result. Wlien we 
speak of the wealth of a state, we should 
not so much consider its rich mines, its 
fniitfttl soil, its genial cUmate, and its 
natural channels of commerce and oom- 



muuication, as its people. Tlie people 
are all that give real wealth tq any 
country. Without inhabitants the fair- 
est lands upon which the sun shines 
would be of no more value than a 
sandy beach or a rocky diflf. But 
then the people must have intelligence 
in order to give value to the country 
they inhabit. Savages make a land 
poorer instead of richer by their pres- 
ence. And just in proportion as a 
conmiunity rise in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, intelligence, refinement, and mor- 
al worth, their lands and houses go up 
in their money value. 

In this matter Missouri made a 
grand investment at the very start, and 
her school fund has been so well hus- 
banded and increased by leg^lation 
that she has now a system of public 
instruction that may challenge com- 
parison with that of any State in the 
Union. It is not meant by this that the 
educational machinery of the State is 
everywhere in perfect working order, 
but tliat the foundations of the system 
are laid deep and secure ; and if atiy 
child of Missouri grows up in absolute 
ignorance, it will be because it refused 
the light that is offered almost ** witliout 
money and without price." 

The following items will serve to in- 
dicate the present working of the com- 
mon scliool system in Missouri : Num- 
ber of cliildren in State between five and 
twenty-one years, 684,(126 for tlie year 
1869 ; number of children in pubh'c 
schools, 249,729. It would be safe to 
estimate that 150,000 students were In 
the numerous colleges, seminaries, pri- 
vate and parochial schools, during the 
same ye$r. Number of teachers in 
public schools, 7,145 ; number of pub- 
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lie schools in the State, 6,307 ; num- 
bep of public school-houses, 5,412; 
value of public school-houses, $3,087,- 
062. 

The richly endowed Industrial Col- 
lege, incorporated with the State Uni- 
versity, at Columbia, offers not only an 
academic but an agricultural education 
to all who desire to become scientific as 
well as practical farmers. Otlier incor- 
porated and leading institutions of 
learning in Missouri are : North Mis- 
souri Normal School, at Kirksville; 
William Jewell College, at Liberty; 
Grand River College, at Edinburgh; 
Plattsburg College^ at Plattsburg ; Mc- 
Gee College, at College Mound ; Chris- 
tian University, at Canton; Washing- 
ton University and St. Louis Univer- 
sity, both at St. Louis; St. PauVs Col- 
lege, at Palmyra ; and Bethel College, 
at Palmyra. 

MANT7FACTURSS. 

No great community, living in a fer- 
tile and productive country, can be long 
or largely prosperous unless it shows 
a certain amount of independence^ or 
rather, an abUity and disposition to 
supply most of its ordinary wants. A 
simple monopoly is always an evil, ton- 
ding to enrich a few and impoverish 
the multitude. Before the war, the 
Southern States made cotton and sugar, 
and looked to the North almost entirely 
for breadstuff^. Since the war, they 
have learned to produce a large portion 
of their food supplies, and as a result. 
wiU soon be more prosperous than ever 
before. 

Missouri has a food-producing ca- 
pacity sufficient to sustain thirty or 
forty millions of people. 'But it is by 
no means her poUcy to dovote all her 



energies to raising com, wheat, and 
pork, trusting entirely to otlier States 
and foreign countries for the ten thou^ 
sand articles and implements demanded 
by tlie present civilization and the va- 
rious industries connected with it. 

Missouri has illimitable quantities of 
the raw material, and wonderful facili- 
ties for generating tlie necessary pow- 
er to transform that raw material into 
the thousand forms suited to tlie wants 
of civilized men. Until lately we have 
done but little in the way of manufac- 
tures, beyond making wheat into flour, 
com into whisky, hemp into bag^g 
and rope, tobacco into shapes to suit 
smokers and chewers, and iron into 
stoves and heavy castings. But a new 
era has dawned upon the State. We 
have discovered that we can make 
a thousand articles of primary and 
pressing need just as well as they can 
be made in New or Old England. In 
the single article of iron, the capital 
invested in its manufacture has quad- 
mpled within the last four or ^ve 
years. Capitalists from abroad, who 
have studied our resources and facili- 
ties for manufacturing iron, have be- 
come satisfied that Missouri must soon 
become one of the largest iron-produc- 
ing States in the world; and they are 
adding millions to the working capital 
employed in this branch of industry. 
The wine manufactured from Missouri 
vinevards is now worth not less than 
P,000,000 a year. Tlio American 
Wine Company aloiio, of which I. Cook, 
Esq., is President, makes every year, 
nearly a iniUiou of dollars worth of 
champagne. 

The time is approaching when we 
shall not have to import our railroad 
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iron from Europe, much of our pottery 
and queensware from otlier States, our 
glass and hardware from the good city 
of PiWBOurg, and many of our woolen 
and cotton goods from New England. 
When that time comes, Missouri will 
have achieved her great destiny as the 
Empire State of the Mississippi Valley. 

CREDIT or MISSOURI. 

A country possessing such vast 
stores of material wealth as Missouri, 
although much of it is still undeveloped, 
should have proper credit and consider- 
ation in all bureaus of finance through- 
out the world. A State that could be 
sold under the hammer to-day for more 
than a thousand millions of dollars, 
should have her bonds as good as gold. 
They are nearly so, in spite of the 
heavy railroad debt incurred before the 
war. This debt is being rapidly can- 
celed, and very soon Missouri 6*8 will 
stand at par or a premium. It may 
not be improper to add in this connec- 
tion, that the assessed value of the 
taxable property in Missouri in 1868, 
with such addition as the assessors 
themselves allow to be correct in esti- 
mating the real cash value of property, 
amounted to $1,177,000,000, and this 
vast amount will bo increased to at 
least 11,260,000,000 the present year. 
St. Louis city and county make nearly 
one-third of this amount. 

STOCK RAISING. 

Perhaps there is no one of the great 
Western States of the American Union 
better adapted to stock-raising than 
Missouri. Abundant crops of grain 
and com are almost as certain as the 
return of the seasons. The cHmate 
in most parts of the State is mild 
enough to preclude the necessity of 
much shelter or long feeding in win- 



ter. Small streams, with their mean- 
dering branches and bubbling foun- 
tains, he like a net-work all over the 
State ; and some of these streams are 
so impregnated with salt as to supply 
stock with all they need of this article. 
The following exhibits the number 
and value of horses, mules, cattle, 
sheep, and hogs, in 1868 : 

Value. 

Horses 375,400 ..|19,203,427 

Mules 86,299 4,822,988 

Cattle 933,617 12,169,234 

Sheep 1,385,805 l,9fil.078 

Hogs 1,952,632 3,734,006 

Total..4,733,458 141,880,738 

VALUE OF LAND IN MISSOURI. 

It is doubtful whether any other 
State in the Mississippi Valley can fur- 
nish good land at so moderate a price 
as Missouri. On the soutli side of the 
Missouri river there are more than a 
million of acres (much of it good land) 
still to be given away as homesteads. 
In the same portion of the State there 
are millions of acres, mostly lying south 
of the Osage river, that can be bought 
for from one to ten dollars an acre. 
Much of this land is equal to any in 
the whole country for vineyards, fruit, 
and sheep farms. In the extreme 
south-eastern quarter of the State there 
is an immense body of the richest land 
in the world, which can be restored to 
use by drainage, and that, too, at a 
moderate cost, compared with the value 
of the land to be redeemed. Not only 
can a large portion of the land in the 
south half of Missouri be obtained very 
cheap, but even the finely cultivated 
farms along the valley of the Missouri, 
and all over the rich prairies of the 
western, central, and northern portions 
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of the State, can be puFchased lower 
than the same kind of land and im- 
provements in Illinois. No country in 
the wide West offers stronger induce- 
ments to the enterprising and industrious 
immigrant than Missouri. If he is a 
farmer, our fruitful soil awaits the hand 
of the cultivator, to whom it will re- 
turn "^thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold." 
If he is a miner or mechanic, his hands 
shall find plenty of work, with liberal 
pay. 

COLE COUNTY. 

Cole county, of which Jefferson City 
is the seat of justice, lies near the cen- 
ter of the State, partially bounded by 
the Missouri and Osage rivers, and a 
considerable portion of the county is 
watered by tlie Moreau and its small 
tributaries. The surface of the county 
is rolling, and in some parts quite hilly, 
as well ad rough and rocky. The land 
is well timbered and, for the most part, 
well adapted to the production of com, 
wheat, and other grains. The soil and 
climate are both well suited to the cul- 
tivation of fruit, including the grape. 
The river bottoms, on the Missouri, 
Osag^ and Moreau, are exceedingly 
rich and fruitful. Cole county was 
taken from Cooper, and organized in 
1820, receiving its name from Captain 
Stephen Cole, one of the pioneers of 
Missouri, and a famous Indian fighter. 
The taxable value of property in this 
county at the last assessment was 
$4,200,050. 

^. The leading newspapers in Jefferson 
City are the People*8 Tribune, (weekly) 
and the State Times, daily and weekly. 

Leaving Jefferson City, the railroad 
continues up the west bank of the 
Missouri four miles, to the mouth of 



Gray's Gik. and then bears off to the 
west, on its course to Kansas City. 

ELSTON 

Is a small station nine miles from Jef- 
ferson Citv, and is the site of a ^riv- 
ing little village with tiie usual essen- 
tials of such a place, a general store 
with all kinds of goods, one or two 
blacksmiths, carpenters, three church- 
es, a doctor, lawyer, justice of the peace, 
a school, and a grocery. 

CENTERTOWN, 

Wliich may have received its name 
from being just about half way be^ 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, is 
fourteen miles west of Jefferson City, 
in Cole county, and is noted for mines 
of excellent lead in its immediate vicin- 
ity. The village itself is very young, 
and very small, containing about 100 
inhabitants. There are excellent farms 
and rich coal mines in the immediate 
vicinity of both of the last named sta- 
tions. 

CAUEORNIA. 

Ten miles further, and we are at Cal- 
ifornia, the county seat of Moniteau, 
county. This has grown to be a place 
of considerable importuice, containing 
about 3,000 inhabitants, and making a 
fair show of that industry and enter- 
prise which always result in tlirift and 
competence, if not absolute wealth. 
The town contains six churches, five 
lawyers, one bank, two blacksmiths, 
two druggists, six physicians, six sa- 
loons, nine general dealers in merchan- 
dise and country produce, three insu- 
rance agents, two harness makers- 
three hotels, one newspaper, the Moni- 
teau Journal, and various tradesmen 
and dealers, sufficient to supply tlie 
wants of a large farming community. 
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Ilere wo first strike the prairies of 
central and western Missouri. An old 
pioneer will tell you that he can start 
from here, and, heading the streams 
that flow into the Missouri or Osage, 
can reach Santa Fe without once camp- 
ing in timber. However this may be, 
wj^rJ^ow that the groat body of such 
land in Missouri commences here, and 
grows ncher and more prolific as we 
proceed towards the western boundary 
of the State. This is not said in dis- 
paragement of the millions of acres 
that lie upon the warm hill sides of 
South Missouri, and which will one day 
be white with flocks, or purple with 
the rich clusters of the vine. It is 
simply meant that the . hemp-laud hes 
to the west of us. 

MONITEAU COUNTY, 

Of which Cahfornia is the shire town, 
lies in the center of the State. It is 
not a large county, nor so important as 
many others ; but has many thousand 
ncres of rich land, especially in the 
bottoms of the Missouri, Moniteau and 
Moreau, The coimty is about equally 
divided between prairie and timber 
land} and fine crops of grain and fruit, 
with abundance of stock, are found on 
most of its well tilled farms. This 
county belongs to the great coal field 
of Missouri, and beneath its surface 
tliere has already been discovered vast 
beds of bituminous and cannel coal, 
ticad is also found in this county. 
The taxable value of its property by 
aflsessment of 1868, was $3,228,180. 

MONITKAU 

Is a small station six miles west of Cali- 
fornia, in the same county, having 
about 100 inh:il)it:ints, and the usual 
concomitant<« of a new raih*oad village 
in a fine country. 



TIPTON, 

Also in Moniteau county, and 162 
miles from St. Louis, is a place of con- 
siderablo importance. The place con- 
tains about 1,000 inhabitants, but is 
surrounded by a rich and well peopled 
country, which fumishns a largo 
amount of local trade. The town con- 
tains three lawyers, three druggists, 
six general dealers, two hotels, five phy- 
sicians, four saloons, two blacksmiths, 
two carpenters and several represent 
Natives of other callings and professions. 
At this point the Osage Valley and 
Southern Kansas railroad crosses the 
track of the Missouri Pacific. The 
nothem portion, extending from Tip- 
ton to Boonville, twenty-five miles, 
is already built and in successful opera* 
tion. Earnest eiforts are being made 
to complete the other portion, extend 
ing south-west from Tipton into Kan. 
sas. The road from Tipton to the 
Missouri river, is popularly known as 
the 

BOONVILLK BRANCH 

Of tlie Missouri Pacific. The line of 
this road is across a rich and beautiful 
country, passing the little stations of 
Nelson, Vermont, Bunceton, Bluff Gity^ 
(Stephen's coal station,) Petei*sburg 
New Palestine, Jo-town, and Bellings- 
ville, and ending at 

BOONVILLK, 

One of the pleasantest towns in all 
Missouri. Before the completion of 
this road, Boonville suffered in her 
trade interests for the lack of easy and 
speedy communication with St. Louis, 
the commercial metropolis of tlie State. 
Before the building of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, Boonville liad a large wholesale 
trade with the merchants of soutliweafe 
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Missouri, all of which was lost upon 
the completion of that great thorough- 
fare. During the war too, Boonville 
Buflbred seriously, but in spite of all 
these drawbacks, the town has kept on 
growing in the number of its inhabi- 
tants, increasing in the amount of its 
trade, and improving in appearance, so 
that it now justly ranks amongst the 
handsomest country towns, or inland 
cities of the West. Being situated up- 
on an elevated plateau, formed by the 
bluff on the south side of the Missouri, 
it is quite fVee from any miasma rising 
from the bottom lauds on the north 
side of the river, and is considered one 
of the healthiest localities in the State. 
This circumstance has made Boonville 
a favorite point for the establishment 
of institutions of learniug. Even while 
its commercial interests were tempo- 
rarily in a state of decadence, its first 
class boarding schools for both boys 
and girls, attracted a large number of 
pupils from different parts of the coun- 
try, and thus always gave the place a 
cheerftil and lively appearance. 

Boonville contains nearly 7000 in- 
habitants, and amongst these are very 
many families of such culture and re- 
finement, that, with other considera- 
tions, they fVimish strong inducements 
to strangers seeking new homes in a 
pleasant, healthful and quiet place. 

This place is admirably situated for 
manufactures, and a number are al- 
ready in successful operation. These 
embrace one manufactory of agricul- 
tural implements, one woolen mill, one 
soap factory, one fanning mill manu- 
factory, and three earthen ware facto- 
ries. The present business and com- 
mercial status of tlie town is parUally 



indicated by the following list: Boon- 
ville contains amongst others, fifteen 
lawyers, twelve physicians, one Nation- 
al Bank, two banking houses, five 
blacksmiths, ten dealers in boots and 
shoes, five brickmakers, six carpenters 
and builders, ten churches, four com- 
mission merchants, three druggists, 
eighteen dry goods mercliants, four 
fUmiture dealers, fifteen grocers, three 
hotels, *;hree jewelers, four weekly pa- 
pers, viz. : the Central Missouri Adver- 
tiser, the Boonville Kagle, Boonville 
Democrat and the Waechteram Mis- 
souri. Besides there are milliners, 
music dealers, dealers in notions, 
photographers, piano dealers, plow 
manufacturers, real estate agents, tin- 
ners, stone cutters, tailors, wagon 
manufacturers and various other deal- 
ers, mechanics and professional men 
necessary to the prosperity of a young 
and thriving city. 

COOPER COUNTY. 

This is one of the finest and wealtlii- 
est counties in tlio State. Bordered on 
tlie north by the Missouri river, and 
traversed by tlie Lamine and Petite 
Saline, whose numerous affluents wa- 
ter every squai*e mile of the county, it 
has no cause to complain for lack of 
springs, fountains, streams and rivers. 

The county contains upwards of 800,- 

000 acres of land, of which about 120,- 
000 are amongst the rich alluvions of 
the Missouri, Lamine and the Petite 
Saline, or on the wide and fertile 
prairies that occupy a large portion of 
the southern half of the county. A lit- 
tle more than 260,000 acres are in 
timber, but nearly all this is excellent 
farming laad. 
, Tlie surface of the country is gently ' 
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undulating, and the admirable division 
between timber and prairie, vith the 
advantage of many thousand acres of 
rich bottom land, makes Cooper one of 
the largest producing counties in Missou- 
ri. It has soil well adapted to almost 
every production of this latitude. Its bot- 
tom, and some of its prairie lands, make 
large returns of hemp, as well as of all 
other agricultural crops. The prairies 
and uplands produce abundant crops 
of grain and tobacco ; fine pastures 
and meadows are every where sustain- 
ing vast herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, while fruit of the best kinds and 
qaalities is generally abundant A 
grand impulse to grape culture in tf is- 
souri, was given in this county by 
Wm. Haas, an intelligent and enter- 
prising German. Some twenty years 
ago he demonstrated to the inhabitants 
of Boonville and its: vicinity, that the 
river hills in that neighborhood could 
produce a wine equal, if not superior, 
to the best made in America. Haas* 
Catawba gained a continental reputa- 
tion, and carried off the prizes at all 
our State and National Fairs. The ex- 
ample of Mr. Haas induced many others 
to go into the cultivation of the grape, 
and Cooper may now be put down as 
one of the best wine growing counties 
of Missouri 

Tlie county being so well situated 
for the transportation to market of its 
surplus produce, having the Missouri 
river on one side, the Missouri Pacific 
railroad on the other, and another rail- 
road traversing the county from north 
to south, it is not strange that the 
larmers turn much of their grain into 
stock — cattle, sheep, and hogs — ^before 
pattiisg it into the market. The lead- 
3 



ing exports of tlie county are fat cattle 
sheep, hogs, horses, wheat, com, ap- 
ples, wine, and various manufactured 
articles. 

The mineral wealth of Cooper coun- 
ty is enormous — almost fabulous. The 
late State Geologist estimated that 
there could not be less than 60,000,000 
tons of good coal underlying the sur- 
face in this county, and since iha.% the 
grand developments made in the 
Stephens' Goal mines, in the south part 
the county, and the discovery of new 
beds in other parts, lead one to believe 
that the estimate of Prof. Swallow was 
far below the truth. 

A number of excellent mineral 
springs are found in this county. The 
Chouteau brings, about ten miles 
west of Boonville, furnish an immense 
quantity of water, which is highly es- 
teemed for its alleged medicinal quali- 
ties. 

Taking the county altogether it pre- 
sents very superior attractions, and to 
that class of emigrants who are able 
and disposed to purchase cultivated 
farms with excellent soil, im a desirable 
locality, it ofibrs peculiar inducements 
The taxable value of property in Coop- 
er County for 1868, was $5,888,248. 

SYRACUSK. 

Retumhig from our little episode 
through Cooper county, we soon find 
ourselves at Syracuse, a pleasant sta- 
tion and town on the Missouri Pacific^ 
167 miles from St. Louis. This is not 
the Sicilian Syracuse where Archimides 
discovered the means of measuring 
specific gravity, and rushed frantically 
and nudely from the bath, proclaim- 
ing the great truth in the exclamation 
" Eureka, Eureka ! I have Ckwsl^ \\. A 
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have found it." But our railroad Syra- new impetus to business affairs in Yer- 

cuse has, like its ancient prototype, sailles. This road is now being put 

fallen into a State of partial decadence, under contract, and will probably be 

When the Pacific road first reached completed to the Osage river within a 

this point and stopped awhile for lack year, 

of fundSf Syracuse took advantage of ottkuville. 

the circumstance to grow into a beanti- Returning again to the railroad, 

fhl and thriving town; but as the eight miles west ofSyracusewecometo 

railroad passed by on its way to Kan- Otterville, a small town in the south- 

' sas City, our pleasant town was com- west comer of Cooper county. Tlie 

' polled to give up its position as a rail- place is surrounded by a fine farming 

road terminus, and be content with the region, and may be considered a pleas- 

' local trade of a fine rich neighborhood, ant and prosperous town. 

This station is in smithtok 

MORGAN COUNTY. ig ^ gjujQi village and station on the 

♦ The surface in this county is undula- railroad, five mUes beyond Otterville, 
ting, and the huid is about equally possessmg the usual characteristics 
divided between timber and prairie. j^jI concomitants of a small country 
The Osage river with its small affluents town, m the midst of a rich agriculta- 
on the south, the Gravois in the east, ^^i district Eight^miles farther, and 
and the head waters of the Lamine ^q come to 

in the north part of the county, give sxdalia 

• good supply of punntagr water pretty ^^ . ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^^ 

well distributed. The soil in this «« v x r *v j *i. • 

,^ , ,^ , . The character of this young and thn- 

county. alAough not considered rtnct. ^^^^^ more extended ttO- 

ly first qaiarty, may be classed as good, ^ ^^^ ^^ ^,^ Mthertogiven to ib» 

producing fine crops of gram and fruit. ^^^^ ^^ the !„,« of ttito railro^i. 

TBBSAiLLES, p^^ towns in the west excel Sedalia 

The county seat of Morgan county, is \^ point of thrift. From a village of 

ft small town near its center, witii the 900 inhabitants in 1864 it has grown 

usual concomitants of such a place, to be a city of 8,000 in 1870. live 

Comer lots are cheap enough there, y^^rs ago its annual trade was hardly 

now, but there is that beneath them a half million ; now it is valued at three 

that will make these lots high priced at miuions and a quarter. The railroad 

no distant day in the future. The receipts on freight amount to $200,000 

whole town and vicinity are underlaid a year. Tliere were 16,000 arrivals 

by an immense bed of cannel coal, so and 12,000 departures of passengers 

pure that it can ^ be Ughted with a Jq igeg. Emigration though some- 

"aatch. what diminished is still large, and the 

The Osage Valley and Southern class who come are men of means, add- 

Kansas Railroad passes through Mor- ing to the wealth of the place. Before 

jg:Mn county, on its way between Tipton the completion of the South Pacific to 

MO<i Warsaw, and will doubtless give a &pTVn%^c»Vd and the Missouri river 
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Fort Scott and Oolf RaOroad, Sedalia 
'e&loyed a large wholesale trade with 
many points in the southwest which 
is now entirely cat off fVom her. 
Bat her retail trade has grown rapidly, 
leaYing the aggregate amount of busi- 
ness done as great as before the open- 
ing of these road& 

gAUSOF lOatOBAVDISE. 

Tlie aggregate sales of eighteen firms, 
for the year ending April 80th, 1870, 
■mounted to a little more than one 
million of dollars. A dassifioation of 
the different houses may be given as 
fbDows: 5 wholesale dry goods; 20 
retail dry goods ; 8 wholesale grocery ; 
25 retail grocery; 4 agricultural nn- 
plement ; 8 boot and shoe ; 4 carriage ; 
6 clothing; 4 drug; 6 hardware; 6 
lumber ; 4 saddlery ; 4 stoves and tin 
•ware ; 2 fiour mills ; 1 foundry ; 2 
banks. The annual value of the lead- 
ing trades is dry goods $600,000 1 gro- 
ceries $550,000; hardware $250,000; 
kunber $250,000; agricultural imple- 
ments $800,000; drugs $95,000; boots 
and shoes $126,000 ; saddlery $76,000. 

Sedalia derives considerable impor- 
tance from the fact of its being quite a 
railroad center, and although some of 
these roads only exist now on pap«{; 
yet there is a fair prospect that mot^ 
of them will soon be constructed. Be- 
ing at the dividing point between the 
eastern and western divisions of the 
Xissouri Pacific, gives to the place no 
little advantage. Having too, amongst 
lier hotels, one of the best in Missouri, 
(the Ives House) visitors are always 
willing to tarry long enough to look 
well about them before hurrying away. 

The Lexington and St. Louis rail- 
' road, TunniDg from Sedaiia to Lexing- 



ton, is now approaching completion, 
and in a few months the cars will be 
running across the Missouri river at 
Lexington, and thence on by Richmond 
to St. Joseph. The line of this road 
passes through 

LAT ATRR CX>U1IT7, 

Which has always been considered the 
garden spot of Missouri. The face of 
the country is undulating, except near 
the river, where it becomes rough and 
hUly. The soil in this county is of 
the best quality, producing large crops 
of hemp, tobacco and different kinds of 
grain. No country can be more bean^ 
tiM than the rich prairies of Lafayette^ 
skirted and intersected here and there 
with belts of timber, the latter always 
indicating the course of the streams. 
The traveler falls into the illusion that 
he is' journeying through some old and 
highly cultivated country, with its 
meadows, pastures, wheat fields, groves 
and parks, and herds feeding upon 
the rich grasses, or seeking the cool 
and shaded streams. If the traveler 
wishes to find samples of what is most 
rich and beautiful in Missouri, let him 
journey through Saline, Lafayette, and 
Jackson counties in the late spring or 
early summer months, and he shall see 
todi an amazing wealth of verdure, 
and such a promise of glorious harvest 
as will fill his soul with admiration. 
Lafayette has until lately ranked as 
the second county in Missouri for 
wealth, but the rapid growth of St 
Joseph and Kansas City has left her to 
take a lower rank. The assessment for 
1870 gave to Lafayette county taxable 
property amounting to $8,240,488. 



Tho county wait «^ ^iXaa CMQBD^^^ ^!^ 
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one of the vMen, and^ fonoeFrl/, maet 
pfospcransitowuiin Westftra Uiaaouri. 
£ike soma otbar towna on the UiBaouri 
rlrei, it aufbrcd for the want of rajl- 
MMd oOnnBotion. witb the commerciat 
center of the St*te. Thil difGcult; 
now being. obylUed, and, with the 
iMkUhj litiiMiQa of the. cit;, 
veeltJi of iti leading inhabitanla, 
the immeDMl; (hutfol oauntr; with 
erhiqh itifl.aiuroaiided, LesiagtOE 
•pep Tec^To; b«r fomei prestige, aai 
beppme one aT the faitest and most pros- 
pcmiu. yaosg ,c^ca. in the West. 
JIaw(pap^s^."Be^ater".^nd "Caucas- 

TIBO UID HBOBBO UU.R01D. 

Bdtniiilii'gta SedsUa, wfaich we spoke 
»raB a raQroltd oenter, we find thi 
bo aod ITeoiho 'road, of what tdb; 
now be otaei the Bedalie and Fort 
SoOU tailroul, eicitin; much ioterest 
emongBt the' dtizena of Sedatia. This 
road la intended lb nin from West 
Quincj Tia BoooTiUe and Sedalia, 
Voit Scott. That portion of the line 
betWeett 'Sed^e and BoonvilTe is al- 
^«a^ ufidar' contMol, and steps hare 
Wti taken to aecure the early orcp- 
Qob of a railroad bridge acroea the 
KHouriat BbonTflle. SonCh-irest of 
Bedatla the road Is idread;^ completed, 
hud in running otder more llian Gftj 
milea on lUl wa; toward! the Eanaas 
bobder. 

Another railroad in which Sednlm 
feelB mud) futereBt, '1b one projected 
Kad Barreled aontb^wn QtRt point to 
Springfield, crowing the Osage at or 

The newspaper* of SedaSn, are the 
" Batoo," (dall; and mefal;,) the 
" Ifemocrat," aad the "Times," each 



The land In which fhroiahea one of 
the flueet fltnning dlatriota in Hiawnrl 
The nufaoe tl doMl; prairie, withbeha 
of timber aloag tiw atreama, tlnia mak- 
ing a fall proportion «f Umber and 
pHilrie. I«Tg» :and ueror £iiUng 
spring! of good water are freqnen^ 
and Btreama of both fradi and salt wa- 
ter meander through dij'erent part*' of 
tiw county. . The building of the IBs- 
lonri Paoifio BailraBd hw added large- 
ly to the nloe of proper^ in thiiooqn- 
ty, gteUl; inoceating the number ofil* 
fumera,. meobaniea, profsHional and 
bntineai men. The taxable ralne of 
piopertT in Fettia at the asfeaam»it of 
1870, was $e,404,10e. 

Seven milei west of Bedalia, and IBS 
mileB from Bl Louis, we come to tha 
pleasant town of Dreaden, ocmlaining 
about one thousand inbabitanta. Thin 

an enterprising uid flourishing town, 
doing a lucrative bnaineH with the 
people 1^ the rich agricultural district 
b; vbi<^ it is surrounded. 

Coal, in large quantities, is found ia 
the immediate Wclnity of Dresden. 

Twelve ndles west of Dresden and 
307 milee tmm St. LoniB we oome to 
Ae pleasant tdwn of Knob Hoster, ao 
called IVom a green monnd in the 
prairie, which commands a view of the 
oountry for many raOes aroand. The 
plkoe oont^na Tiearlj two thoeaand in- 
habitants, It WIS nearly destroyed by 
fire about twelve years ago, but has been 
rebuilt fn good style, and the town baa 
now a -very pleasant and fiourishing, aa 
well as anb^tantial appearance. Eni b ' 
Koeter is in Johnson county, and ten ' 
ni1iw^3on&\V^«o'"a»te '• , 
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The seat of justioe for this county. 
ThiA town was first settled in 1836 and 
is therefore 85 years old. For the first 
30 years of its existence it was but a 
sniall place, having no trade but that 
of aupplying the fanners in the vicinity 
a^d d<nng scarcely any exporting, as 
moat of the produce raised in the 
country was hanled to. the Missouri 
river (86 miles being the nearest point) 
for shipment. 

Since the comi^etion of the Bail- 
road a new era has dawned xipon War- 
roDsburg and npon Johnson, county ; 
a new town six times, the size of the 
old has been built, about half a mile 
from thQ original site imd :is now do- 
ing a large and lucrative business. . 

Jfot -only has the town increased 
and prospered through the agency of 
the Bailroad, but the whole county has 
moreased in population some 800 pejr 
cent. 

Probably no county, in .the State is 
batter suited to the raising of grain 
than Johnson county, and a knowledge 
of, the large quantities shipped from 
Warrensburg alone is sufficient to con- 
vince the most incredulous on this 
pofaiti 

Daring 1869, more than 800 mowers 
and rei^rs were sold in this county. 
Near the depot and directly on the B. 
S. ia a large grain devator ci^ble of 
holding 40,000 bushels of gram. 

Warrensburg stands in the front 
rank in educational interests and has 
an excellent, public school system. 
The principal building used for a sphool 
is a laige and degani <me capable 
of aooommodating several hundred pu- 
pils, beiddes, ihere aiv several .other 



buildings used as school houses. Pop- 
ulation 400a Distance fWmi St Louis 
217 miles, from. Kansas City 64 
mUes. 

Two weekly papers, the •* Warrens- 
burg Journal*' and the " Warrensburg 
Standard,'* are published at this place. 

Has much the laxgest portion of its 
territory in prairie. The county is well 
watered by Qear-foi^ €teek, and the 
different branohea and small streams 
forming the Blackwater. The SaUne 
springs in thia county are highly- 
prized by stofik^-grewers.' 

A very large proportion of the soil . 
is rich and well .adapted to agriculture, • 
producmgahiigieyieldiof all kinds of> 
grain, grasses^ fruits- and vegetables. 
Stodi growing is a very large inter- 
est amongst the farmers here, and > 
wheii the resourced of the county arie 
fully developed,. it wilL be one of the 
ridieet distriott in* Hissonri. 

Taxable wealth: iA 1870, ^ f7,880,589. 

Fourteen miles west of Warrens- 
burg we come to 

BQUNOr- • . 

Which, like Jonah's gourd, peems to 
have grown up in the night; but un- 
like tiiat strange, plants is likely to 
have a long and prosperous life^ In 
1866, Hidden was a Utile hamlet of 
twenty or thirty people, and it now has. 
an estimated population of 2,500^ and. 
is aa busy ^d enterprising a human 
bee hive as can be found this side of 
Sundown. A few miles farther and we 
pass the little village of 

KIMGSVILUE, 

A pleasant and flourishing station on 
the railroad ilA^ ini^ tiwi ^V \jQNQa^ 
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PLEASANT HILL. 

f^ Few towns in Missoari can boast of 
snch rapid and substantial growth as 
this. It was nothing prior to 1865^ 
now it is a city of four thousand inhab- 
itants, with Mayor and councU, maca- 
damized streets, large business blocks, 
banks, metropolitan in its way ; a 
keen, energetic, prosperous and whole- 
souled community of business men. 
<* Pleasant HUl'* is in all respects 
rightly named. Here people follow 
business and enjoy it ; high toned and 
hospitable always, they have around 
them the richest acres and the finest 
scenery that the State can boast of, 
• and as if inspired with thankfulness for 
this, they have planted churches and 
schools, and are as liberal and charit- 
able as they are enterprising and suc- 
cessful. 

The annual trade of Pleasant Hill is 
valued at about $2,500,000. The 
principal branches of trade and num- 
ber of firms engaged in each are as 
foUows: Agpricultural implemmts, 8; 
Banks, 2 ; Boots and Shoes, 2 ; Cloth- 
ing, 2 ; Drug, 2 ; Dry Goods, 10 j For- 
warding and Commission, 2 ; Furni- 
ture, 8; Grocers, 8; Hardware, 8; 
Lumber, 4 ; Flouring Hills, 2 ; Sad- 
dlery, 2 ; Stoves and Tinware, 6. 

The amount of annual sales in each 
leading branch of trade will aggregate 
as follows: 

Dry Goods $650,000 

Groceries 425,000 

Agricultural Implements ^ 225,000 

Lumber 450,000 

Clothing 100,000 

Flour 280,000 

The dry goods trade shows a very 
I^V» footiag coDBidering the few houaes 



engaged in it The five firms who do 
both a wholesale and retail business 
average $100,060 each, in the amount 
of their yearly sales. The wholesale 
trade extends to Bates, Cass, ' Johnson 
and Jackson counties, and is increas- 
ing largely, while the retail trade, ow- 
ing to the rapid growth of the town 
and surroundhig country, is doubling 
and redoubling itself every year. 

The sale of Agricultural Implements 
is very large, and almost doubled the 
past year. The fine farms whidi have 
been bought up rapidly at fh>m $25 to 
$50 per acre have created a demand fbr 
improved machinery, and will, in all 
probability, continue to make this one 
of the most important trades of the 
town. 

The lumber trade has sprung up in 
Pleasant Hill during the past two or 
three years, and is now valued at $450,- 
000.- Large quantities are received 
here and distributed to the Southwest, 
beside what is consumed in the numer- 
ous building enterprises in town. As 
high as one hundred cars of lumber 
have been received at the station in 
one month, the freights on which foot- 
ed up $6,000. 

The present and prospective rail- 
roads of Pleasant HiU are not to be 
lost sight of in a sketch of the busi- 
ness interests of the town. In point 
of importance it is the fourth station 
on the Pacific railroad. The yearly re- 
ceipts are from $150,000 to $180,000. 

In discussing the railroad projects 
of Pleasant Hill, there are two that are 
likely to be built— one fVom Pleasant 
Hill to Lawrence, and the other to 
Lexington. The first is the most im- 
poriBBt) and "vvU form a cut-oif by 
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which the great thoronghfare between 
St. Louii and Denver will be shortened 
seme thirty miles. The Hissonri Fa- 
dfic company hare decided to make 
this a scheme of their own. It is a 
wise more. The road will then have 
direct access to the three foremost 
citiea of Kansas : lidavenworth. Law- 
i»ce and Atchison, besides tapping 
the Kansas Facifie at a point so for 
back that it will efrectuaQy shutout 
competition from ether roads, and make 
esaentiaUy one ^nnk line fVom St. 
lionis to 0^Ver, over which the freight 
and trayd wdl flow. 

Flea^t Hill and the neighboring 
coantry tapport two good weekly pa- 
pers, tiie *^ Union" and the <« Leader.*' 

CASS COUIITT. 

Pleasant Hill is sitnated in the north- 
east part of Cass county. This county 
borders upon Kansas on the west, and 
the time was when bloody feuds existed 
between the people of Cass and their 
neighbors, just across the line in Kan- 
BsA. During the late civil war tliis 
county snfibred severely, but the old 
wcfunds are rapidly healing under the 
influence of peace, and the mutual 
ad\rantage resulting fnm good neigh- 
borship. As you pass along upon the 
imaginary line between Missouri and 
Kansas, the green meadows and golden 
wheal fields, and waving forests, and 
flowing streams, mingle with each 
other on the boundary, and the two 
lister States seem entwined in a lov- 
iojg embrace. 

A large portion of this county is in 
prairie, but there is sufficient woodland 
to afford timber and fbeL The soil is 
of excellent quality, yielding abundant 
crop0 of grass, apd the different kinds 



of grain. Stock raising is also becom- 
ing a large interest among Cass county 
farmers. 

Harrisonville, the seat of Justice, it 
a small town near the center of the 
county. The taxable value or proper- 
ty in Cass county in 1870, was $63^1,- 
786, 

LII*8 SUMMIT. 

Eleven miles west of Pleasant HiD, 
and 259 miles from St. Louis, is the 
small, but thriving town of Lee^s Sum- 
mit This place is in the southern 
portion of Jackson county. 

IMDSPIKDXNCS. 

This place was first settled in the 
year 1827 or 1828, and from the first • 
was an outfitting point for trains in the 
New Mexican and Indian trade. 

Of late years this trade has all gone 
to more western towns, and Indepen- 
dence is left with only her local trade. 
No more are her streets thronged with 
dusky Indians and swarthy Mexicans 
as was the case twenty years ago, and 
the sight of a six mule team, or prairie 
schoonerj as the large white covered 
wagons were called, would be a strange 
sight there to-day. 

From a busy, bustling frontier town. 
Independence has settled down into a 
quiet pleasant place, with a fair local 
trade which will not increase much in 
the next few years. It is the county 
seat of Jackson county, one of the 
western-tier counties in the State ; it is 
272 miles from St. Louis, and 9 miles 
from Kansas City. 

One disadvantage Independence has 
to contend with, is in being at least 
half a mile from the railxQ«.d^ wos^. 
completely oulot fiA!^\* ltaift.N\. 

The iowu ia 'W^XV ^aJA wiV ^^>s^^^ 
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and contains a good many excellent 
buildings as well as several very fine 
churches. Population about 3,500. 
Independence has two weekly papers, 
the ^'Democrat*' and the "Sentinel", and 
the town, is noted, for its pleasant, re- 
fined and Jipi^itable society^ as well as 
for its general health, and the moder- 
ate wealth ot many cf . its citizens. 

JACKSeN COUHTT. 

This is anotb er of the western bor- 
der counties of Jii^uri, bounded on the 
north by the Missouri riyer, and on the 
west by Kansas. It . has an undulating 
surface with a desirable distribution of 
prairie and timber.. It is underlaid 
with good limestone for building pur- 
p08es,''and well watered by the Big 
Blue, Little Blue, Big Binabar, and 
their various tributaries. 

This is one of .the older counties of 
Missouri, having, been . organized in 
1827. The soil of the county is pro- 
verbially excellent, yielding large crops 
of hemp, com, wheat and other agri- 
cultural products belonging to this 
latitude. Although .greatly injured 
during the war^. Jackson county has 
increased about as rapidly as any sec- 
tion of the state. The taxable value 
of ito property m 1870 was $16,986,269. 

KANSAS CUT. 

Nine miles from Independence and 
we come to the Queen City of the Mis- 
souri Valley. The rapid growth and 
substantial prosperity of this young 
dty, is almost marvelous. Just before 
the late civil war, it had begun to as- 
sert its pre-eminence over other towns 
in Missouri and adjoining States. The 
war not only checked its growth, but 
seemed likely to exUDguiah the town 
Jta«lC But the young dty had the 



right kind of material in her popula- 
tion, and difficulties and obstacles 
seemed only to inspire their ambition. 
In 1838 the town was first surveyed 
but owing to some misunderstanding 
between the parties Interested, nothing 
farther was done, than the erection of 
afewoabios* 

In 1846 the town was resurveyed 
and the actual growth of the dty dates 
from that time. : . 

The town site <xmtained 256 acres 
then, and hi 1848 had a population of 
700 people. 

In 1851 the first newspaper was 
started called the ** Kansas Ledger,'* but 
after running about one year, sold, out 
and the preds wa^ removed to Inde* 
pendence. The city now supports five 
dailies, namely the ** IKmes," a morning 
democratic sheet ; the " Bulletin,*' an 
evening paper, indep^ident ; the M Jour- 
nal," a morning piH[>er, radical in poli- 
tics and the oldest in the town, estab<J 
lished in October, 1858 ; tl^ " Evening 
News," an evening paper as its title 
indicates, and the "Post," a german pa- 
per, the organ of t^e radical Germana 
in this section* To these papers the 
prosperity of Kansas dty is much ini . 
debted. 

Kansas (Sty is a rare exception to 
rapidly growing Western towns, in 
this respeet-^it has grown up scdid. 
Its merchants have built substantial 
structures, as if they believed that the 
city had a destiny, and that it was to have 
permanent and enlarged prosperity. 
We find here brick blocks of the best 
material and the highest order of archi- 
tecture. It is not a cheap city, thrown 
together by a cautious dass that feel 
ihelt way cwral^'^ o^^^ wbere the 
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road is straight; but a metropolis of 
resolute, progressire mea who are nev- 
er *^ waiting for something to turn np " 
but go straight to work and ** tarn up " 
commercial strength and character by 
shrewd and sustained enterprise. 

njJLBOADB. 

The ndlway system of Kansas City 
has much to do in gaining capitalists 
to settle here. Her wh<4esale trade 
and manufactures have sprung up from 
the fact of her central location and ex- 
cellent facilities for transportation. 
There are six completed, railroads ter- 
minating here, as follows : 

The Missouri Pacific, the North 
Missourj^ the Hannibal and St. Joseph, 
the Missouri Yalley, the Kansas Pacific^ 
the Missouri River, and the Fort Scott 
and Gulf railroads. 

The total length of the completed 
railways terminating at Kansas City is 
2,035 miles. Add to this ten thou- 
sand miles of river navigation, 
and the secret of the commercial 
prosperity of Kansas City is easily 
figured out, and her future rank as a 
grand distributing center assured. 

The revenue paid by Kansas City to 
the Government for tlie year ending 
Kay 14, 1870, was $151,288,68, an m- 
crease of 50 per cent over the previous 
year. 

The population of this city was on 
the Ist of May, 1869, 33,071 souls. 
The dty is situated at the confluence 
of the Kansas and Missouri rivers on a 
high plateau of ground and its increas- 
ing trade and population will soon de- 
mand an extension of its limits. 

Kansas Oity has the honor of build- 
ing the first bridge across the Missouri, 
which was completed In Jane, 1869} and 



formally opened July 8d, the same 
year. 

This city has a population of Uve 
men, who stand ready to seise every 
advantage which nature holds out, and 
seem determined to work out, not only 
fortune for themselves, but a good des- 
tiny for their chosen city. Its spacious 
and well kept hotels, its splendid Opera 
House-— superior to anything of the 
kind west of the Mississippi — ^its fine 
churches, school houses and colleges, 
its long rows of substantial and hand- 
somely constructed business houses, 
its elegant private mansion^ scattered 
through the suburbs and along the 
broad avenues, all tell the story of her 
present ; prosperity and iVrt;ure great- 
ness, and crown her the Queen City of 
the Missouri Valley. 

PROSPECTS OF THE MISSOURI PACIFIO. 

A mile or two beyond Kansas City, 
and we come to the State Line, the 
western terminus of the Missouri Paci- 
fic Railroad according to its charter. 
But its actual terminus is at Atchison, 
Kansas, to which point its express 
trains make daily trips. The grand 
[\iture of this great thoroughfare is al- 
ready well assured. In the early stages 
of its construction, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years ago, the Missouri Pacific^ 
struggled against obstacles and dis- 
couragements of the gravest character. 
State aid was doled out with a spar- 
ing hand, and much money was lost by 
inexperience in the practical work oi 
buildinj; railroads ; so that this one 
crawled along at a snail*s pace. Each 
year it would make a few miles advance, 
and then wait to see what the Legislature 
might do to hel^ it oil. k\\\}Cka ^sR^aag^ 
I would grow ui^ wn.oTi^\» ^^ ^v2s6S»> 
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Spades and wheelbarrows at the tem- 
porary terminus, and this little village 
woald have dreams of future greatness 
as a grand r^lroad center, wluch 
dreams trovAd be dissipated by tlie 
next issue of State bonds. But all 
things have an end, and so did the days 
of delay and discouragement to the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. When it 
reached KjEinsas City, there was very 
properly a day of rejoicing for St Louis 
and the whole State of Missouri. 

Already tlds road is doing an im- 
mense business in the transportation of 
passengers and freight ; greater perhaps 
than any road of its length in the West. 
Its business is constantly on the m- 
crease too. Every few months a new 



feeder, like the Boonville or the Lex- 
ington Branch, the Tebo and Neosho, 
or thie Fort Scott road comes in to 
swell the amount of its passenger and 
frdght receipts. 

Better than this, its own legitimate 
field, the counties through which tlie 
road passes between St Louis and Kan- 
sas City, have now a taxable value ot 
nearly $800,000,000. The wealth 
and population of these counties 
are constantly and rapidly incrsasing, 
and this increase tells directly upon the 
receipts of the road, and the market 
value of its st6ck. A few years will 
probably render necessary, a double 
track over the whole length of tho 
road. 



SLIGO IRON STORE, 

ITo. 1007 ITorUi Second Street, 

ST. luOTJIS, IHO. 



lEON, 



nr GEITERAL ASSOETIIENT, 

ROUNDS, SQUARES, OTAI«S, FlaAJm, PLATES, 
ANGUBS, SHEETS, tie. 



Cast Tool, Bfachlnerr, Cast Spring, Cast, and 
Gonaan Plow Ic Spring, C^ennaa JLay 9c BUtter 



STEEL, 



Also, a lull line of carefully selected 

WAGON & PLOW WOOD WORK, 




3-ie to 3-4 

in. diAxne'ter, 

BlIRDiUV'S HORSE AIVD HIIJIJQ SHOES, aU sizes, 

KTORTHWESTERN HORSE NAIL.S, 

PATENT TOE-CAU&S, 

imM HALF, PATENT & COMMON, IMmfl 

MUlMy Spiiiigs, Common ajid Waimted, All 1 1 IWy 

Solid-box Vises, Tlie St. I^ouis Belloi;irs, Sledges, Hand aud 
Shoeing Hammers, Stocks and Dies, Files, Rasps, Carriage and 
Plow Bolts, best and common, togetherwith a general as- 
sortment of Wagon Makers and Blacksmith Merchandise. 

J&" Prompt and Garefal Attention to Orders by Hail. -98 

Our Rule : Prices low down — close to cost-— to cash and prompt pay- 
ing buyers. We leave no margin for bad debts. 

GEO. J>. HAXJL. 



EVERETT MOUSE. 




ST. UDTJXS, ^/aESSOTTRI. 



Oco(q)yln« the entire Wodt from OUto to Locust, fronting on Foortli 
Street— Is only one block from the Post Offlc^ M^rcuitlle Liteair HaU, 
Ben. DeBar's Opera Hotiee and the Covirt House, and convenient to the 
prindpal retail and vboleaale tiaalneas Ikodsea of tUe dtf . Street cars 
past tbe house each five mlnntea dttrlng^ tbe da;, conneodng wifh differ- 
ent linee for all parts of tbedty. ' 

Haring recently changed hands, ^e vew proprietors will make It a 
spedalty to pkase their guests^ soppljing the table with the bestthemar- 
ketafRirda. 

WILSON & PINGREE. 



A Ridlroad and Steamboat Ticket Offioe connected ^Qi the House. 
Baggage checked Irom the door to alt parts of the United Sta^ and the 




IIH R. CO. 



FROFRIBTOBS OF 



Si Lorn St Joseph & Omalia> 



ik2a> 



Fast Freig'lit Liiies. 

Cbntraotlag 7velela.t Office, 

Cor. Second and OHve Sts., BW. IMWnm. 



l^TTiTi ISSTXE3 

tEBJQWE SULS OP LADura 

EY SHORTEST ALL BAIL ROUTES, AT LOWEST 
FIGURES, TO 



UQATEIVWORTH. ATCHISON. LiAWRENCE. TOPEKA. 

sHimi>ABr, :. 



'5 

FORT 8C6TT, COIJNCIL. RL.IJFFS, OMAHA, 8IOIJX CITT^ 

SAN FRANCISCO, SACRAMENTO, 

BfSXOIHSS. OTTVMWA and all i>oiiitsonthe Hannibal &St. Jose^, DcaMoines YaDeT 
and Burlington Si misaouri Kiver, Ft. Scott & Gulf, Kanaaia Taoille, UmON and 
CENTBAIiFACIFZC RaUroads, and connecting Boada. 

H. C. WICKER, JOHN CABKIESnS^BL^ 

General Freight Agent. ^>sBteg»R »>rt>iL^>ty< ^' 



To iHEftTiffffiff 6Uii& OsliJbniiAv 



IO^VA AND THE NORTH, 

VIA THE 

North Uissouri Railroai 



Three Througii Ezpress Trains Daily. 



POXm AIV'S PAI.ACE SLEEFEVe CARS ON AIX 

^GHT TRAINS. 

This is the Short Line to all points West and North, and is 
the only line West from St. Louis sunning Pullman's Palace 
Cars through to 

la&sas % Si. Jusqili d kd Ms Willioiil Cliai^ 

Bai^g^ge Checked Tbrough. Fares as LiOi;ir and Time as 

<lnic]£ as by any Route, 



TICKET OFFICE, 113 N. FOURTH ST. 

SetuFeexi Cltesmit and Pine, 

Where Sleeping Car Berths can be Secured, and at the De- 
pot, Biddle Street, where reliable information can be obtained. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 8. H. KBriGHT, 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, St. Louis . General Superintend^it. 



ROUTE NO. 1. 

(CONTINUKD.) 

FROM ST. LOUIS TO SAN FRANCISCO. 

THE NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD, 



ITS BIUMCHIS, CONXECTIOMS AND SZTBN8I0MS. 



This road extends from Si. Louis to 
Kansas City, on the west, and to Ot- 
' tumwa, Iowa, on the north. It oper- 
ates in three diyisions, as follows : 
Eastern DiTision (St. Louis to Moberly 

Junction) 145 miles* 

Western Diyision (Moberly Junction to 

Kansas City) 127 miles. 

"^Korthem Division (Moberly Junction 

to Ottumwa) 132 miles. 

At Centralia, one hundred and twen- 
ty-one miles north of St. Louis, is the 
junction of tlie Boone County and Jeffer- 
son City railroad, extending to Colum- 
bia, 22 miles. It is operated by this 
'oompany. At Lexington Junction, on 
the Western Division, tlie St. Louis 
and St. Joseph railroad branches off, 
'Biaking the whole number of miles un- 
■ der the management of this company 
426. The Eastern Division passes 
through the counties of St. Louis, St. 
Charles, Warren, Montgomery, and 
Audrain. There are one mail, two ex- 
press, and three regular freight trains, 



daily, eaoli way, over this division of 
the road. 

The Western Division passes through 
the counties of Randolph, Chariton 
Carroll, Ray, and Clay. 

The Northern Division passes through, 
the counties of Macon, Adair, and 
Schuyler, Missouri ; and Davis, Iowa. 
The stations are Cairo, Jacksonville, 
Macon, Atlanta, LaFlata, Earksville, 
Sublette Greentop, Glenwood, Queen 
City, Coatesville, Moulton, West Grove, 
Bloomfield, and Ottumwa. 

The stations on the Boone County 
and Jefferson City railroad, more 
familairly known as the Columbia 
Branch, are Stephens, Hickman, and 
Columbia. 

Although the Western Division of 
this road is the one directly connected 
with the great thoroughfare to the Pa- 
cific via the Kansas Pacific and Denver 
Pacific to Cheyenne; it will still be 
proper to dQ«cx\b^\^<^ ^^«\iYTv&>ssw^^ 
wh\\e l\i\a TO«A*\% \wAec ^sassv^^t^^w^- 
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STATIONS AND DISTANCES. 

WXSTERN DIVISION. 

St. Louis— Biddle St..... 146 

10 Ferguson 135 

19 Brotherton 126 

20 .St. Charles 125 

80 Dardenne 115 

84 O'FaUon Ill 

42 .........WentzvUle 103 

48 Millville , 87 

52 Wright's ." 94 

58 Warrenton 88 

63 Pendleton 82 

68 Jonesburg 77 

73 HighHm 73 

76 New Florence 69 

82 Montgomery 68 

90 WellsviUe... 56 

94 ....Martinsburg •^ 61 

101 Benton City 44 

108 Mexioo 37 

113 Thompson 32 

121 Centralia Junctitn 23 

180 Sturgeon *. 16 

140 Renick.. ; 6 

146 Muberly Janction 

168 Huntsville .119 

160 Clifton ; 112 

167.. Salisbury .....106 

174 KeytesTille 98 

178 Dalton 94 

186 Brunswidc 86 

191 Dewitt 79 

196 Miami 76 

201 Wakenda 70 

208 Carrolton ,„.. 63 

226 Hardin ,.,.... 46 

232 R. & L. Junct. , 39 

287 Camden .,,, 83 

243 Onick „ 29 

^ff^> Missouri aty 19 

^^^' Liberty Landing., 12 



263 N. M. Junction 9 

272 Kansas City 

NORTHERN DITISION. 

St. Louis 

146 Moberly Junction 130 

152 Cwro 124 

158 Jacksonville 118 

169 Macon 107 

181 Atlanta. 95 

189 La Plata 86 

197 MiUard 79 

208 KirksvUle 72 

211 Subletfs 64 

215 Green Top 61 

218 Queen City 57 

227 Glenwood 49 

284 Coatesville 41 

242 Moulton 34 

248 Westgrove 28 

256 Bloomfield 20 

276.; Otturawa 

TRB NORTH MISSOURI R R., 

Extends from St.^ Louis to Kansas, 
Oit^r on the vest, and to Ottumwa 
Iowa, on the north, traverntug an ftroa 
of country of some 20,000 squaro miles 
in extent^ remarkably fertile, aud witli 
scarcely & waste aero of land in the 
tributary country. Leaving the depot 
you wHl notice nearly a score of 

UANUFACTORIXS, 

Of iron and lumber, in their different 
departments, grain elerators, beef aiyl 
pork packing establisho^ents, and to 
the right on BIssell's Point the Tery 
extensive 

NB1V WATER WORi;^^ 

Which have just been ereeled at a 
cost.of $4,600,000, including the settling- 
reservoirs, main pipes, &c., &c.. Passing 
througYi a TQmtLtVLt^V} ^T\lk tract cf 
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bottom, land, four miles from the 
depot, we reach, 

BELLEFONTAINE, 

Scarcely outside the limits; and so 
intimately connected by rail-road and 
street cars, as to be deemed part of 
the city. Just above the village, is 

BKLUETOMTAINX CKMBTIRT. 

This is to St. Louis, what Greenwood, 
Laurel Hill and Auburn are to the 
Atlantic cities; and its commanding 
position, natural beauty, and the 
artistic manner in which the grounds 
have been improved, render it one of 
the most beautiful spots about the 
city. This and the 

BOKAN CATHOLIC CIMXTERT, 

Adjoining, are both richly wooded, 
beautifully diversified and ornamented 
grounds, and well adapted for the 
sacred purpolses to which they have 
been consecrated. 

Beautiful Bellefontaine, rest in peace : 
neither the garish light of the noon-day 
sun nor the thunder of a thousand 
rushing trains can wake thy dreamless 
sleepers. 

JENNINGS, 

Six miles from the city lias a beau- 
iital location, and with proper man- 
agement should be built up a pleasant 
and prosperous suburban village. 

Tlie land is fertile, the country di- 
Tersified and admirably adapted for man* 
sions or cottages vineyards or gardens. 

FERGUSON, 

Nine miles from the city, possesses 
about the same advantages as Jennings. 
Fine building sites, excellent ground 
for gardening or fruit-growing. The 
beautiftil groves upon the summit are a 
frequent resort for pleasure parties and 



pic-nics, during the season. Graham *s, 
eleven and a half miles ; Bridgeton thir- 
teen and a half miles ; and Bonfils seven- 
teen miles from St. Louis, all offer good 
advantages to buisness men who prefer 
to reside in the country ; and for parties 
who wish to engage in fancy fkriniag, 
there are few places so convenient and 
so well adapted to the business. 

ST. CHABLES, 

Twenty miles from St. Louis, is the 
county seat of the county of the same 
name, and one of the oldest cities in 
the State. Tlie first settlement made 
in St. Charles county — ^which at that 
time embraced all the country in the 
State between tlie Mississippi and the 
Missouri — was at ** Village Bu Cote," 
now St. Charles, in 1762 — two years 
before St. Louis was founded by La- 
clede. The city has a high comman- 
ding healtliy position. It is upon the 
first point of firm, elevated land, above 
the mouth of the Missouri River, and 
lias a substantial rocky landing. This 
is now, tlie principal crossing place of 
the Missouri River for trade and travel 
between St Louis and the northern 
and northeastern parts of the State. 
Hence the wisdom shown by the Rail- 
road Company, in erecting here an iron 
BRiDGE,of the most substantial and en- 
during character, which shall serve for 
railroad trains, for teams and for foot 
passengers, and at such an elevation 
as not to interfere with the free nav- 
igation of the river. 

TWO NEWSPAPERS. 

The "Cosmos and Sentinel" and the 
" Bemokrat " ara well sustained ; here 
are ten Churches, an cjcajiecK^^ ^a\s^- 
inary, p\\\A\c ^\ioo\^, ^ O^sassaRi^ ^^ 
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Imsinefls houses and seyeral manafac- 
tories. 

8T. CHARLES COUMTT, 

Formoly embraced all the country 
northward to the State Hne and west 
to the Missouri, but has been reduced 
to its present Umits by the formation 
of new counties, in this part of the 
State. Many important events in the 
early settlement of the State are inti- 
mately connected with the history of 
this county. 

THB BOIL 

Varies from the most fertile of allu- 
Tial formations, forming the tongue 
between the two rivers, and the wide 
bottoms of each, to the thin gravelly 
ridges which here and there rise in hills 
of moderate elevation. Crops of all 
kinds are very large, and few counties- 
possess a greater variety of soil, and 
farming and fruit-growing are both re- 
munerative, while the wide expanse of 
prairie grass and meadows render it a 
rery favorable location for stock-grow- 
ing. Taxable Property in 1870 $6,618, 
911. 

DARDSNNB, 

Twenty-nine miles from St. Louis, is 
a small town, containing four stores, a 
hotel, a steam saw mill, and some valu- 
able quarries. Fruit does well in the 
vicinity, and considerable attention is 
paid to it. There are excellent farms. 
Wheat and com are the principal sta- 
ples. Stock-raising is carried on to a 
considerable extent. 

O^ALLON, 

Thirty-three miles from St. Lonis, is 

a small town, first settled in 1857. It 

Jias two drygoodB and a grocery store, 

a hotel, boArding bonae, steam flour 



mill, brick yard, broom factory^ depot 
and stock yard, post office, and ex- 
press office. Farmers do well here, 
and there is a good chance for all kinds 
of manufacturers. 

FERBVQUK, 

Thirty-seven miles from St. Louis, is 
a station convenient for the farmers 
through the township. No town has 
yet been built up. There is a dry 
goods and grocery store at the depot. 
Here is an excellent opportunity for a 
party of settlers to come in and colonize 
the town. Lands sell low, and are of 
good quality. The same may be said 
of Gilmore, a station three miles fur- 
ther west. 

WKNTZVILLS, 

Forty-three miles from the city is a 
comparatively new town, and has a 
population of about 600, a chui^ch, 
academy, masonic hall &c. of brick, a 
large steam saw and grist mill, carding 
machine, three hotels, and a good rep- 
resentation of various business houses. 
The St Louis and Keokuk railroad, 
now building, forms a junction here 
with the North Missouri. The '•Went25- 
ville News " says Mr. Grier. of that place, 
planted ten acres with Irish potatoes 
and realized one thousand bushels 
from the whole piece. These Mr. G. is 
selling at one dollar per bushel, which, 
after all losses and expenses, will net 
him fifty dollars per acre. 

WABBBNTON, 

Fifty-eight miles from St. Louis, has 
a population of about 900, three 
churches, three hotels, a flour mill, to- 
bacco factory, brewery, brick-yards, 
lime-kilns, saw mill, and all the con- 
comitants of a thrifty business town ; 
\ includiiig \)iQ ^^Warrenton Sanner,^' a 
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weoklj paper. Tha towa is about 
lhre«-rourthB of amile from tlio deput. 

WmttlM CODNTI, 

Hu BD tren of about 250 square 
milee, a populatioa of 10,000, una u 
tax TaluatJon, according Co tbe retiirnt 
of 1870, of $1,719,670. The fuce of 
the countrj' is uiidulatiDg — abciiit oiio- 
fourth prairie, and Ihs remainder tici 
ber taad — the latter embraciag tlio samo 
Tarietiea as thoaa named in the dsscrip- 
tion of Si Charles count}', which jcitis 
it oh the east. The soil is ge^terjiU; 
fertile, and jielda good crops of nlii^iit, 
harle;, com, oats, go^hum, tobuoco, 
potatoes, hemp, flax, cloTer, groBeek 
and all kinds of fruit. The oouiitj is 
well watered with clear, cold springs 
and Btresms. An abundtince of cxcel- 
Irat limestone, and some indicatioiia of 
load. Stock growing would prove re. 
munerativo. Woolen manuractoriea 
and tan jarda are wanted. The town 
of Augusta oOera superior induce men t.'j 
for the locatioa of a woolen factoiy. 

The UissoDri river 'on one side 
Bad the North UissDuri railroad tlirough 
the county, good laud at fair rales, so 
near to the beat of markets, are induce- 
ments not to ba overlooked. Thi? is a 
great wheat growing oouaty, and to- 
bacco doeg well. Fruit raisingisprotit' 
able. The conntj is well watered. 
The towni are BoUtein, Harttiosvillo, 
Iioutre Island, HoperiDe, Brant' a 
Rock Springs, Rtzer'a Landing, Tinck- 
. ney, Wright City, Warrentun, and 
Pendleton. The last three 
road towns. 

Fifty-two miles from Bt Loois, has a 
popBlatien of 3M^ a JbUiodtat' chnroh. 



a school, two hotela, two dry goods 
stores, a wagon and two blackamith 
shops; two tobacco factories, a lumber 
yard, a cooper shop, a brick-makM, a 
Masonic lodge, Ac, &a, and a daUy 
line of hacks to Troy, the counlf seat 
of Uacoln, eleven miles distant.] 

PINDLCTOX, 

Siitj-three miles [Vom St Louta, ig « 
thrifty new businesa centre, giving 
promise of rapid growth, surrounded 
by a good farming country. 



Sixty-eight mQes from St. Louis, is In 
the extreme south-eastern comer of 
Honlgomery county, and contains a 
steam saw mill, several eCores and 
handsome residences. Four nulei 
farther brings you to 

BIOB BIU, 

Whidi, as its name indioatei, is npon 

an elerated plaleas. This n«w town 

has 100 papDlation, a ebnroh, academy, 

fiTe stores, an agricultural d^pot, awag- 

DD 8hop,blacksmith, carpenter, hanuM, 

andshoe shoB, &c. The total bnsineM 

of the stores and shops, for 1668, was. 

,690.60. This includes the bueinew 

>ne firm whose aotnal aalea at tha 

Dter were (25,000, and in hay and 

produce |S6,000, in the nine moaHta. 

that they had done business m town. 



Seventy-six miles from St Lonia is % 
thrifty new town, of nearly 500 popula- ■ 
tion, supporting two churches, two 
good hotels, two wagon shops, a flour- 
ishing high school and academy, and 
numerous stores and bnsiness houses. 
Tbereta a,tw«i«.T«Bt*tKa.p«aa*-»*^ 
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oonneeting with Danyille, tlie ooanty bordering on the Missouri river is 

aeaty by & daily stage. heayily timbered. The county is un- 

^rpassed for wheat, tobacco and fruit. 

UONTOOMXRT CITT, /^ j n u 

Grapes do well ; com, hemp, rye, oats, 

Bighty-two miles from St. Louis, has potatoes, timothy and clover are 

a papulation of 900, and increasing, produced abundantly. The country is 

The place is well located on high ^^^ ^j^^ ^ ^^^ hundred feet above 

ground, and has one of the best hotels the valley of the Missouri, the climate 

in the State, the property of llie raU- ^^ ^^ healthy, and tht, people moral 

road company. Trains stop here for ^^ industrious. There are 8 towns, 

meals. The town has Baptist, Presby- Montgomery, Jonesburg, Florence, 

terian and Methodist churches, an acad- High Hill, WellsviUe, Danville, Middle- 

emy, an Agricultural and Mechanical ^^ Jonesburg, High HiU, Florence, 

Association, an Emigration Society, Montgomery, and Wellsville, are raU- 

two woolen mills, a steam saw and grist ^^^ towns. 

mai, agricultural warehouse, Masonic q^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ quantities, from a 

hall, a plow factory, brewery, a hay ^f^^ j^^ ^ ^ ^^^ ^q^^^^ ^^ ^^ p^^, 

press thatshippedeOO tons last season, chased at the value of one crop per 

five dry goods stores, two drug stores, ^^ 

two hardware stores, two wagon facto- wkllsvillk 

ries, three good hotels. Most of the Eighty-nine nriles from St Louis, is a 

professions and trades are represented prosperous town, with two churches, 

The dty is growmg fast; the location three schools, six dry-goods stores, 

is fine. Land m the neighborhood is two hotels, two lumber yards, a steam 

Arom $10 to $30 per acre ; building ^^ y^^^y. y^^^^ ^^ ^^^ous busmess 

lots $50 to $800. The value of the houses. Five mUes distant we pass 

buildings ia 1857 was $100,000; $250 Martinsburg, a neat new town of 200 

000 worth of goods were sold last inhabitants, thence fourteen miles 

year. The value of property in the hrings us to 

county, as returned by the assessor, mxzico 

for 1870, was $3,164,509. The amount -, ^ ^ e\ a - 

, .,Tr , . The county-town of Audram county 

spent on buildmgs and improvements , no -i *. o* t • tx 

,'^ *^«rvr»/v — 108 miles from St. Louis. It was m- 

latt year was $58,000. ^ , ... -ocn rrv 

•^ corporated as a city m 1859. The 

MONTOOMiRT COUNTY. present population is 4,000, a gain of 
The northern portion of the county 1,000 since 1866. One hundred new 
19 level prairie — ^the southern broken buildings were erected last year. New 
timber land. Cannel coal has been streets are being laid out, and many 
found in considerable quantities near new blocks and dwellings are in course 
Danville,, and bituminous coal, near of oohstruclion. A three-story brick 
Wellsville, is very abundant The hotel, costing $40,000, was lately erect- 
whole county is underlaid with ooal, ed, also a court house, costing $42,000, 
TberoaraSna Bprings, good building and a flooring mill, costing $12,000. 
^ioo^ alajr for bricks, eki. That part The town ooutalua aeven churches, a 
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large public school, a fbmale seminary, 
and ei^t private schools ; three hotels, 
three boarding houses, three saw and 
griflt mills, four lumber yards, three 
brick yards, one foundry, one woolen 
mill, one tobacco factory, two marble 
works, three harness shops, two agri- 
coltural implement stores, four black- 
fltmith shops, twelve dry goods stores, 
eight grocery stores, four drug stores, 
two hardware and queensware stores, 
two furniture stores, two jewelry stores, 
two bakeries, three wagon-makers, and 
other classes of business in proportion. 
There are two spirited local papers, 
the "Messenger" and "Ledger". The 
city has a private banking house, two 
public halls, a Masonic and Good 
Templars' Lodge. Two daily lines of 
stages run to Paris and Fulton. 

AUDRAIN COUNTT, 

Is a valuable body of land for farm- 
ing purposes. The face of the country 
is generally and undulating prairie, 
interspersed with timber — about three- 
fourths being prairie. Being on the 
high lands, or "divide," between the 
Mississippi and Missouri, the climate is 
healthy, and the numerous streams, 
ninning north, south and east, furnish 
a good supply of water. The soil is 
well adapted to the growth of all kinds 
of grain, grasses, fruit and vegetables, 
and farmers will find excellent land, 
favorably located, at low prices, and a 
good demand for all kinds of produce. 
Kot more than one-fourth of the coun- 
ty is in cultivation ; lead and limestone 
are found abundant. The assessed 
valuation of poperty in 1870 $5,- 
061,487. The Louisiana and Missouri 
Biver railroad, now being built, is ex* 
pected to be BniiAed io Mexico within 



the present year. What is known as 
the South Branch railroad, running 
from Mexico through Callaway county 
via Fulton to Jefferson City, is now be- 
ing located. The business in freights 
forwarded from Mexico station for the 
year 1868 amounted to $30. 1 12. Four- 
teen miles beyond Mexico, we reach 

CKNTRALIA, 

In the northeastern comer of Boone 
County. This town is rising, phoenix- 
like from the ashes of the war, and 
has now a population of some 400. 
This is the junction of the Boone 
County and Jefferson City R. R., with 
the North Missouri, now completed to 

COLUMBIA, 

The shire-town of Boone county, and 
appropriately called "The Athens of 
Missouri," owing to its superior educa- 
tional advantages. The State Univers- 
ity, the State Agricultural College, the 
Baptist College, and the Christian col- 
lege, each with liberal endowments, 
competant teachers, and commodious 
buildings situated in beautiful grounds, 
are located here. The distance from 
Centralia to Columbia is 22 miles. 
Three handsome turnpike roads leading 
fW>m Columbia, one to Rocheport, one 
towards Fulton, and one towards Jef- 
ferson CSty to Claysville, have been 
completed, at an expense of $500,000. 
The citizens of Columbia and Missouri 
township have also voted the sum of 
$150,000 towards the extension of tlie 
Boone County railroad to Rocheport, 
the road thence to be continued to 
Booneville, Arrow Rock, Marshall, Lex- 
ington, and Kansas City. 

BOONS COUNTY 

PreaetLta a xwcSaVj fit «qs^%r», 'tXi.^ 
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eniUy undolating^ — the lonlhem por- 
tion priucipall; broken. About three- 
fourths of tha count; ia timber lanil, 
affonliiig au tbuadant aupplj for nil 
practical purposes. The soil, muFh of 
it, ia or the bluff fonnati<)n,'and, from au 
analjaia nude bj Dr. Litlon for iho 
State Geologfjcal Surre;, this ia eliown 
to be "the Tery best soil for wheat an J 
ije in the State," and well adapted to 
com, tobacco, oata and grasses." In 
many portions of the coontj the soil 
ia peculiarly adapted to fruit, culture. 
This couDtj oBbra the imuugrant a 
good Toriety of aoil, aa abundanee of 
timber, inoxhauBtable beda of coal, ex- 
cellent scliools and good openings for . 
any kind of bnsinesa. The "Missouri 
Stateaman" pabliahed at Columbia, ia 
one of the oldest, beat conducted and 
most influential countrypapera in Mis- 

The county had a population in 1669 
Qf 26,663, and a tazTaloation in 1870 
of 16,364,168 



In tha Northern edge of the connty 
is 120 miles iVom St. Louis, has 500 
population, threechnrches, ajiublicbal], 
one newspaper, HsbodIc and Good 
Templar's Lodges and a good supplj' of 
bnuness houses. Thisis tbecentreofa 
high, level, fertile prairie country. A 
hotel, fl<iur mill and wollen miU are 
wanted. Ten milea further bring us to 

X thrifty new town and business 
centre for a thickly settled, fertile 
fanning r^on. The town haa about 
SOD population, with the naual vanety 



One hundrad and forty-five milea 
from St. Louis, is tlie junction of the 
west branch leading direct to Kansas 
City, 1T9 miles distant, with the main 
line, leading to OlCumwa, Iowa, 132 
j miles distant. We shall first give the 
. Western Division. Hoberty wdslaid 
put in Igee, and the postoffice 
named "Allen,by"'«hich)itiB[Btm known. 
The town is growing rapidly and 
promises to become an important 
buaineas centre. 

With a population of 2,500, four 
churches, a college, two adioola, a li- 
brary association, a newspaper—-" Ban. 
dolph Citizen," and a good representa- 
tion of all classes of buainesa houses 
and profesaiona. Thia is the county 
seat of 



The general appearance of which ia 
level or gently undulating — about one- 
fifth prairie, with timber abundant 
and convenient in most parta of the 
county. Limestone, clay for bricks 
and huilding materials are abundant. 
The soil ia generally fertile, and woll 
adapted to fanning purposes. The 
east fork of the Chariton river runs 
Uirough the county, nearly to the cen- 
ter, its ooune being west of south, and 
affbrds some valuable mill sites. The 
Donnty is well watered. The chief sta- 
plea are com, wheat, tobacco, and 
grass, though considerable attontioii 
ia being devoted to atock-raising. Coal 
and building stone are abundant. Tlio 
county ofTert inducements i to inuu- 
grants, which nearly 1,000, prindpally 
from FenujUama and Ohii^ lutve (ak- 
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en the advantage of, during the past 
year. 

When the railroad from Moberly 
eastward to Hannibal is completed, this 
county, like Macon, on its northern 
boundary, will have two railroads 
through its center, north and south, 
east and west, which facilities should 
greatly appreciate the yalue of real es- 
tate, and increase the population. The 
assessed valuation of property for 1870 
is $3,269,490. 

CLIFTON, 

One hundred and fifty-nine miles 
from St. Louis, and one hundred and 
thirteen from Kansas City, was settled 
in 1866, and now has a population of 
500. The town is now building up rap- 
idly. It has a church, school, large 
hotel, fine depot, telegraph and express 
offices, two dry goods stores, a boot 
and shoe store, carriage factory, black- 
smith shop, wagon shop, and stock 
yards. 

Seven miles through a handsome, 
fertile country, bring us to 

SALISBURY, 

Which is 166 miles from St Louis, 
and 106 from Kansas City — a thrifty 
new town of 500 inhabitants. A large 
hotel and several handsome stores and 
private residences have been put up. 
The town is well located on high 
ground, and has five dry goods stores, 
an agricultural store, a drug store, lum- 
ber yard, groceries, &c. There are two 
lawyers, two doctors, two real estate 
agents, and a weekly newspaper : $3,- 
000 was raised for a Fair last fall. An 
eight-foot vein of coal, free from sul- 
phur, has been found convenient to the 
town. 



KETTSSVILLE, 

The shire- town of Chariton County, 
is 178 miles from St. Louis and 99 
from Kansas City. This town was Iwd 
out in 1832, and named in honor of 
Rev. James Keyte, a Methodist clergy- 
man, who had emigrated at an early day 
from Lancashire, England. He was a 
man highly respected, as three localities 
in this county bearing his name — the 
county-Eeat, R. R. station and river land- 
ing, indicate. This town has about 700 
inhabitants — ^has three churches, a 
seminary, five dry good stores, two 
groceries, a drug store, furniture store, 
lumber yard, steam flouring mill, an 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society, 
a fine court house costing $45,000, tai- 
lor, furniture dealer, three doctors, seven 
lawyers, a notary, two milliners, a car- 
penter, blacksmith, wagon-maker, ex- 
press, telegraph, and post office, &0, 
The "Cliariton County Union" is pub- 
lished here. Farms and town lots 
are selling rapidly. A large nur&ery is 
here. A colony of Virginians, last 
summer, bought several thousand acres 
near town, for settlement and cultiva- 
tion. 

CHABITON COUNTY, 

Is one of the best farming counties 
north ot the river. Bounded on the 
southwest by the Missouri, on the 
west by the Grand river, and trav- 
ersed by Big and Little Chariton rivers, 
the county is very well watered. The 
county is about one-fourth timber, and 
three-fourths prairie and bottom, admir- 
ably adapted to stock-raising, which is 
prosecuted very successfully, the as- 
sessed valuation of live stock avera-qc^ 
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TOBACCO, 

Has been a staple crop in this county, 
and as long ago as 1858 the crops 
amounted to 6,000 lihds. or 0,000,000 
lbs. This has usually been put up for 
European markets ; the strips and 
higher grades being shipped to Liver- 
pool and London, the lugs and lower 
grades to Antwerp. This trade has 
largely increased. Crops of all kinds 
yield abundantly. The county has 
seven steam saw mills, five flouring 
mills, two wollen mills, nine tobacco 
factories ; a planing, sash^ door, blind, 
and furniture factory : a foundry, three 
lumber yards, tliree newspapers, eigh- 
teen churches, and two seminaries. 
There is a County Board of Inmiigra- 
tion. The tax lists of 1868 show 428,- 
969 acres of taxable land, and 2256 
town lots, valued at $8,433,504, and 
$1,149,391 in personal property, mak- 
ing total taxable wealth of $4,582,895, 
which is about two-thirds the actual 
wealth. Amount of school f\ind, $80,- 
000. Value of school buildings, $34,- 
800. The county court house is a fine 
structure costing $50,000. Taxable 
wealth for 1870, $4,326,499. 

BRUNSWICK, 

One hundred and eighty-five .miles 
from St. Louis, and eighty-eight from 
Kansas City, is a flourishing town of 
3500 inhabitants. It contains five chur- 
ches, two schools, a seminary, a woolen 
mill and a carding machine, three saw 
mills within two miles of the town, one 
brick yard, one brewery, one lumber 
yard, planing mill, door, sash, and blind 
factory, steam flour mill, and an iron 
foundry, six doctors, eight lawyers,"eight 
iDsuranoe agents, seventeen dry goods 
and grocery Btoren, a Hyq newspaper — 



the "Brunswicker" — three land agents, 
seven notaries public, one dentist, music 
teacher, four hotels, three boarding 
houses ; three drug, two stove, tin, and 
hardware stores ; two merthant tailors, 
one jewelry, two furniture, and two har- 
ness stores ; one milliner and two dress- 
makers, two barber shops, four car- 
penter and four blacksmith shops, two 
wagon-makers, one cabinet-maker, gun- 
smith, three meat shops, one paint shop, 
billard saloon, one photograph gallery, 
one express office, a public hall, a private 
bankinghouse, two justices of the peace. 
There are seven tobacco sliipping houses, 
which sold upwards of $40, 000 worth 
last year. This is a great shipping 
point for stock. Wheat does well in 
the vicinity. As high as 42 bushels to 
the acre has been obtained. 

Brunswick was laid out in 1888, and 
the town and adjacent country sufifered 
greatly from the overflow of the Mis- 
souri in 1844 ; business revived, and 
flourished till 1850, when the principal 
business houses were destroyed by fire ; 
and in 1854 another confiagration took 
place, equally, if not more disastrous 
than tliat of 1850. The principal buil- 
dings are of brick, and many of them 
fire-proof; and there are few if any 
towns on the Missouri river, between 
St. Louis and Kansas City, growing 
more rapidly than Brunswick. 

CARROLTON, 

Tlie county seat of Carroll county, 
has an elevated situation on the 
Wakenda Bluffs, convenient to both 
prairie and timber, six miles from the 
river. It has five churches (Methodist, 
Baptist, Christian, and Catholic,) eight 
dry goods stores, two groceries, two 
newapapera, " TYv^ ^^OTd " and " Jour- 
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nal," three drug stores, a Masonic 
Lodge, ten doctors, two dentists, five 
hardware stores, two tin stores, ten 
lawyers, five hotels, four notaries, five 
insurance agents, ten land agents, two 
merchant tailors, a jewelry store, two 
furniture stores, two harness shops, 
two milliners, two bakeries, two liveries, 
six carpenter shops, five blacksmiths, 
two wagon-makers, two cabinet-makers, 
a gunsmith, a brewery, woolen mill, 
saw mill, two brick yards, two lumber 
yards, four meat markets, two paint 
shops, a photograph gallery, express 
office, bank, two justices of the peace, 
a tobacco warehouse, and four grist 
mills. A good macadamized road has 
just been finished from the depot to 
tlie court house. 

CARROLL OOUNTT, 

Is bounded on the south by the Mis- 
souri liver, and embraces almost every 
variety of location — bluff or valley, 
timber or prairie ; and many beautiful 
locations for stock farms, for which 
the chmate and situation render this 
county peculiarly adapted. The 
prairies are surrounded by timber, con- 
sisting of black and white oak, walnut, 
sugar-maple, linn, elm, hickory, &c. 
There are in the county several 

HIOH MOUNDS, 

Some of which have an altitude of 
four hundred and fifty feet above tlie 
surrounding country. Bogart^s is the 
highest; the next highest is Stokes*, 
then Potato Hill Mound, &c. These 
mounds occur repeatedly and are be- 
lieved by the old settlers, to have been 
built by the aborigines. 

SANDSTONE QUARRIES 

Have been opened at Miami station 
and building stone has been freely 



shipped to St. Charles for the bridge, 
and to St. Louis for building purposes. 

THE SOIL 

Produces all kinds of grain, grasses 
and vegetables, but hemp and tobacco 
are among the staple products. From 
Carrolton westward to R. & L. Junc- 
tion, along the Missouri Valley, in 
both Carroll and Ray counties, the 
road passes through a long stretch of 
as fertile land as there is anywhere, a 
good proportion of which has appar- 
ently never been under cultivation. 
With such a wide expanse of prairie- 
bottom, dotted here and there with 
groves of tiinlber, and very bountifully 
supplied with water, with shipping 
facilities, by both river and rail, this 
should be one of the most extensive 
stock growing counties in the State; 
Taxable wealth of Carroll county, for 
1870, is $4,190,324. 

RICHMOND, 

The next town of importance, is not 
directly on the railroad ; the station is 
at the crossing of the Richmond and 
Lexington R. R., 232 miles from St 
Louis. Richmond is the county-town 
of Ray county, has a population of 
some 2,500, supports two wide-awake 
newspapers, the "Republican" and 
" Conservator," has several churches, 
schools, a thrifty and intelligent commu- 
nity, with the usual variety of all kinds 
of business houses. 

RAY COUNTY, 

Possesses a very desirable division 
of prairie and timber. The bottom 
lands are exceedingly fertile, but a por- 
tion of them are subject to inundation, 
in times of thft h\^Yvft«X lt«^'i\a». KSl 
kinds of ceTca\^,^T««s«& «xA N^^^\5i^ss» 
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produce abundantly, and stock gprowing 
has proved very profitable. Coal and 
limestone are abundant: Saline and 
fresh-water springs are found in many 
parts of the county. The assessed valu- 
ation in 1870 is $6,339,189. The popu- 
lation of the county is about 2 1.500 — a 
gain of nearly 4.000 since 1866. 

I^eaving Richmond and Lexington 
Junction, we pass Camden, seven miles 
westward, and Orrick, six miles further, 
each new business centers, thence 
twelve miles further brings us to 

MissouKi crrr. 

Under which name the town was incor- 
porated in 1869 — being a consolidation 
of Richfield and St. Bernard. The rail- 
road runs along the river bank, through 
the front street. The town lies in the 
valley, extending back upon- the beau- 
tiful, sloping bluff. The proportion of 
new buildings, indicates that the town 
has nearly or quite doubled its size 
since the railroad was comnleted. 

CLAY COUNTY, 

Has a wide reputation for its fine farms, 
and wealthy and intelligent farmers 
and stock-growers. We have returns 
from farms that produce per acre, of 
hemp 1,400 lbs.; tobacco 1,100 lbs.; 
com 100 bu. ; wheat 88 bu. ; rye 30 ; 
oats 50 bu. ; potatoes 400 ; onions 400 ; 
beets 850 ; carrots 800 ; turnips 800 ; 
timothy 2 tons; Hungarian grass 4 
tons, &c- The assessed valuation of 
property in 1870, |8,867,313. 

LIBERTY, 

The county- seat of Clay county is 260 

miles from St. Louis ; 12 miles from 

Xansas City, and four miles from the 

depot, which is called " Liberty Land- 



ing." There are several churches and 
seminaries, schools, and the usual va- 
riety of business houses. The town 
has grown rapidly since it enjoyed 
railroad facilities. 

HARLEM, 

The last point on the Western Division 
of the railroad, is two hundred and 
seventy-one miles from St. Louis, and 
lies directly across the river from Kan- 
sas City. It is at the junction of the 
Missouri Valley Railroad, running to 
Leavenworth, Weston, Atchison, and 
St. Joseph. Harlem is an incorported 
city of 1,500 inhabitants, has an inde- 
pendent city government, and, from 
its peculair situation, will improre rap- 
idly. 

From this point we return to Mober- 
ly, and resume our trip over the North- 
em Division of the road to Ottumiira, 
in Iowa. 

Continuing northward from Moberly 
Junction, we pass through Cairo, and 
Jacksonville, thrifty business centers, to 

MACON CITY, 

The junction of the Hannibal and St. 
Jo, with this road. Macon is 168 miles 
from St. Louis, 107 from Ottumwa, 70 
from Hannibal or Quincy, and 136 from 
St. Joseph. Macon contains four 
wholesale and ten retail grocery estab- 
lisliments, twelve dry goods stores, three 
clothing stores , four drag stores, three 
bakeries five hardware stores, seven 
boot and shoe manufactories, two livery 
stables, six hotels, two banks, one 
agricultural implements and seed store, 
one foundry, two flouring mills, nine 
churches, a large public school building 
capable of seating 600, one saw mill, 
one carding machine, two newspapers 
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— ''Argua " and "TimeB," a Ml rep. 
reseDtalive ofproresflionala, and a pop- 
nktion of about 6,000. 

One handred and eight; milee from St 
LoDiB, and twelve from Hacon, is a 
small towB of 250 iohabitanta. It baa 
grown up within thiee yean, is well 
located n a fertile country, and coatains 
ih» usual larietj of business houses. 

Has an area of 769 square mites, 
Population, 20,000. Taxable valuation, 
m 1870, $4,487,400. It haa about two- 
tbirds pmrie and one-third timber 
and is one of the best stock-growing 
comities in the Bute. The soil is gen- 
eifiUj fertile and well adapted to all 
brming purposes. The surface of this 
county la vadulating— in manj places 
what is tenued " broken." There ate 
singularly formed knobs, some of whidi 
are 80 regular in contour that they are 
•emble more the work of art than of 
nature. The summits of the knobs 
•eem to bavs been a conimon level, in 
■Mne Instances ZOO feet above ths gen- 
Wal surface. This county, or a groat 
portion of it, ia underlaid by a strntum 
of bituminouB coal, which is exposed 
In (he banks of eight different Blreams 
along the line of the Hannibal and Si. 
Joseph Railroad, going west from 
Bloomington. This bed varies from 
one to nine feet in thickness, the msi- 
imtim occurringnear Bloomington. Tlie 
county is well watered, and has excel- 
lent fhcilities for sl^ick growing. 



The county-seat of Adair county, ia 
one of the most thrifty promising towns 
In Northern HiSKnirf. Its population 



and business have largely increased since 
it became a railroad point, and many 
substantial buQdings have been erected 
daring the past year. The town has 
now a population of about 2.500, a Nor- 
mal school with SOO students, two pub- 
lic schools, fonr churches, two news- 
papers, "Herald" and "Journal," and 
also the " Once-a-Month" issued by the 
Journal company, a grain elevator, ten 
stores, four docters, two real estate 
agents, two iasursDce agents, six gro- 
ceries, a splended depot,a telegraph, ex- 
press, and post office, five drug stores, 
a seminary, a brewery, twelve carpen- 
ters, four hotels, three Uvery stables, 
two dentists, two taQors, a flour manu- 
factory, eaveral saw and grist mitts, wool- 
len factory. Subtett 's and Green Top 
respectively eight and twelve miles north 
of Kirksvllie, have been located during 
the past year, are shipping points for 
the surrounding country, and are ex- 
cellent points for settlers. 

Has an area of 367 square miles, a pop- 
ulation of about 17,000, and a taxable 
valuation in 1870 of ?2,531,-426 Ful- 
ly tliree-fourths of the land is suscep- 
tible of cultivation, and embraces a 
desirablu division of prairie and timber 
land. The prairies extend through the 
county in a north and south direction, 
upon a "divide" between Chariton and 
Salt rivers. These streams and their 
tributaries arc well timbered. Bitu- 

BtoQfl for buililing purposes are abun- 
dant. The soil is fertile and well adap- 
ted to all farming purposes, and farmers 
as a class, are enterprisiag and ener- 
getic, and are ta^Wi^ ^i»iawi\i»Jiiwt 
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ready sales afforded them by railroad, 
for their crops, stock, &c. Considera- 
ble attention is being given to fruit- 
growing. 

THE EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

Of this county are superior. Besides 
the Normal school, there are between 
fifty and sixty school houses, which are 
of great advantage to those wishing to 
give their children the first and best 
gift that can be bestowed upon them — 
an education. Common schools are 
required by law to be kept open four 
months in the year, and may be kept 
open ten months, and supported by 
general taxation, and in which all per- 
sons between the age of five and 
twenty-one are admitted free. 

Continuing northward, we pass 
through several new towns, each of 
which is a shipping pomt, and a nu- 
cleus for a good business centre. The 
names and distances are from Eirks- 
vlUe to Subletts 8 miles ; thence to 
Greentop 4, Queen City 8, Glenwood 9, 
Coatesville 7, Moulcon 8, Westgrove 6, 
and Bloomfield 8 miles. 

SCHUYLER COUNTY 

Is bounded on the north by the Iowa 
State line. The surface of the county 
is undulating, and about one-third of it 
broken. It is all fertile, and suscepti- 
ble of cultivation, about two-thirds 
timber, and the remainder prairie land. 
The soil and climate are well adapted 
to the culture of most kinds of grains 
and grasses, yielding as follows: 
Wheat, 20 bushels ; corn, 80 ; rye, 25 ; 
oats, 40 ; buckwheat, 25 ; potatoes 200: 
onions, 400 ; beets, 500 ; turnips, 200 ; 
hempf 600 pounds ; tobacco, 1 ,000 lbs ; 
timothy, 2 tons, and hungarian grass, 



3 tons per acre. The North Missoun 
railroad passes through the centre o f 
the county. Queen City and Glen 
wood are railroad stations, and Lancas 
ter, the county-seat, about two miles 
from Glenwood. The county has a 
population of about 18,000, support- 
ing one paper, the "Excelsior," and a 
hberal supply of churches and schools. 
Assessed valuation of property in 1370 
$1,986,250, 

BLOOMFIELD, 

The county seat of Davis county, Iowa, 
is about 12 miles north of the State 
Line, and 226 miles from St Louis, 
and 20 miles south of Ottnmwa. 
Bloomfield contains four churches, four 
schools, five insurance and real estate 
agents, a photographer, public hall, 
eight dry goods stores, five groceries, 
two shoe shops, two hardware stores, 
two tin and stove stores, two ftimi- 
ture stores, three tailor shops, one jew- 
eler, three hotels,two boarding houses, 
two harness shops, three livery stables, 
sixteen carpenters, three blacksmith 
shops, two wagon shops, two lum- 
ber yards, three drug stores one 
bank, one flouring mill, one saw 
mill, one newspaper, the "' Republican,*' 
twelve lawyers, five doctors, &c. 

DAVIS COUNTY, (lOWA.) 

Has an area of 550 square miles, good 
soil, the praines small, high and fertile, 
the margin of streams well timbered. 
Farmers consider • the soil and cli- 
mate favorable for nearly all kinds of 
crops. The county has a population 
of 14,000 and the taxable valuation of 
property is $1,975,000. The stations 
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are Coatesville, Moultoiii Westgrove, 
and BIoomfielcL The first three have 
been laid out into towns during the 
past year, and appear to be growing. 
The country round about is yielding 
grain in abundance, and these stations 
will have elevators for loading during 
the year. 

OTTUMWA, 

Is the terminus of the northern division 
of the North. Ifissonri railroad, and 
the county-seat of Wapello county, 
Iowa. The county has a population of 
20,000 and Ottumwa about 8,000 
This 18 quite an important 

RAILROAD CENTRB. 

As shown upon a railroad map, there 
are seven railroads built and projected 
to centre here. At present a junction 
is madehere with the Desmoines Valley 
Bailroad, southeast to Keokuk, or 
northwest to Desmoines the State Cap- 
ital, crossing the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Psuiific, thence northward crossing 
the Cliicago and Northwestern at New 
Jeiferson, and the Dubuque and Sioux 
City raiboad, at Fort Dodge, thence 
noriliward into Minnesota. By the 
Bttrling^ton and Missouri River railroad 
eaat to Burlington, or northwest to 
Otfondl Bluifi). Distance from Ottum- 
wa to Burlington 75 miles ; to Council 
Bluffs, 216 miles ; to Keokuk 76 ; to 
Desmoines 86; to Plattsmouth 204; 
to St. Louis 276 : to Chicago 281 miles. 



MANUFACTURING 

Could be profitably engaged in here, as 
Ottumwa is situated at what are known 
as the Appanoose Rapids of the Des 
Moines River, over which 42,000 cubic 
feet of water pass every minute. There 
is a fall of four feet at these rapids in 
one mile, and a dam five feet high 
would give six feet ten inches rise 
and fall. Several mills and manufac- 
tories are in operation at Ottumwa, 
and the number could be increased air 
most indefinitely ; for besides the wa- 
ter power, the country is underlaid 
with a bed of excellent coal. Some 
years ago liberal grants of land were 
made to the "Des Moines Improve- 
ment Co.," and considerable work done, 
towards building locks, &c., but thq 
work was never consumated. 

THE DES MOINES VALLEY, 

Is the most fertile portion of this great 
agricultural State, and contains the 
thrifty cities of Keokuk, Keosauqua, 
Ottumwa, EddyviUe, Des Moines, 
Boonesboro*, Fort Dodge, and a score 
of smaller towns. 

Tourists going from St. Louis into 
Iowa, will find the North Missouri the 
most direct all-rail route. As above 
stated it connects with the entire sys- 
tem of railroads, leading to all parts 
of the State. 
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SLIGO IRON STORE, 

^o. 1007 ^erthi Second Street, 

ST. I^OXJIS, ]MO. 



lEON, 



lU GENERAL ASSOETlOlirT, 

ROUNDS, SQUARES, OVALS, FLATS, PLATES, 
ANGLES, SHEETS, &c. 



ALAREESmOFTEEBESTBEAHOSOr 

Cast Tool, Machinery, Cast Spring, Cast and 
German Plow & Spring, German Lay 8c JSlister 



STEEL, 



Also, a liill line of carefully selected 

WAGON & PLOW WOOD WORK, 

BURDEN^S HORSE AlfD iaiJI.1: SHOES^ aU sizes^ 

IirORTHWEISTERBr HORSE HiTAILiS^ 

PATENT TOE-CALBLS, 

HALF, PATENT & COMMON, 





p Springs, Common and Warranted, nil l lUlip 



Solid-box Vises, Tlie Ht. Louis Belloi^irs. Sledges, Hand aud 
Shoeing Hammers, Stocks and Dies, Files, RasjTS, Gafrlage and 
Plow Bolts, best and common, together with a general as- 
sortment of Wagon Makers and Blacksmith Merchandise. 

JJ@* Prompt and Careful Attention to Orders by Mail. -%^ 

Our Rule : Prices low down — close to cost — ^to cash and prompt pay- 
ing buyers. We leave no margin for bad debts. 

GEO. I>. HAJL.il.. 



BTssu^s:, TceT tc co. jiCJi.Ttan, tost & oo. 

STELLE,YOST&CO. 

'wpol.es A I.E deai..e;r5 in 

ClotLin; I Fumislu&g Ms^ 

XTo. 419 IT. MAZXT ST. 

ST. XjOTJIS. 

Manufactory, 326 Broadway, New Tork. 




St. Louis, Ho. 



Mm SoUsltiA udlPronptly Attsidsd t«. IvAVvAa ItKusBKOA- 



TnWT' A -FIT .TR-H-BI-n 1829. 



ETJGEITE JACCiUlD & CO. 




a"E3 "W E L E I?, S . 



For 18 jem, comer of ronrth sod OliTcStreeta, 
Have R«inoTed to their NEW 8TORE, 

300, 302 and 304 Horth Fifth St., cor. Olive, 

ST. LOXJIS, MO. 



This is the HandsoTnest Fitted-up Store in the country, 

and by far the Largest in the West. Visitors 

to the City are respectfully invited 

to call and exajnine. 



Orders by mail carefully and promptly filled 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 



EUGENE JACCARD & CO. 
Hortheast corner of FifQi and Olive Streets, j 

ST- X.OTJIS, ^^CO. j 
BRANCH STORE— 613 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo j 
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ROUTE NO. 1. 



CONTINUBD. 



FBOM ST. LOUIS TO SAN FRANCISCO. 



THE KANSAS PACIFIC RAILWAY. 



1 1 

I 



ITS BNAirCHBS, COKNECTIONB AND SZTXKBIONS 



This important road now traverses 
I the entire State of Kansas from east 
to west, a distance of four hundred 
I and twenty miles, and pushes on into 
) ^^ ^orado, until it reaches Denyeri and 
»«h .ibre assuming the name of Denver 
|/ .'acific, goes on a hundred miles to 
f Oheyenne on the Union Pacific. No 
. other agency has done so much towards 
.'ding Kansas what she is, and we 
» uiay expect soon, that much of the 
• overland travel and trade, will pass 
t this way. Even the present business 
I -ver the road .is enormous. The cattle 
I jusiness alone is very great, and con- 
. stantly increasing. Kansas is rapidly 
I becoming the great source of cattle 
' supply for the "E&at, Along the whole 
line, towns are constantly springing up, 
Ind soon become thriving seats of 
brade. The Kansas Pacific has put its 
immense land grant into market, on the 
! Host favorable terms, prices being low, 
I aine long, and interest but six per 
' Jent 

Perhaps in thq near future, the great 
, Kansas Pacific Railway may be the 
{ hief thoroughfare across the continent 
Llready the Rocky Mountains are with- 
a its iron grasp, and should it decide 
branch at Kit Carson, and sweep 
lonjr the thirty-fifth parallel, .its loco- 



lotivci will itnon 

5 



bo tvh'^tlinrr fi W'r'^. 



come to the Pacific Coast — even now, 
with its present connection by Denver 
and Cheyenne, with the Union Pacific, 
a great share of the travel and traffic 
across the continent, wUl undoubtedly 
take this route. Passing through the 
beantiful valleys, and over the rich 
prairies of Kansas, with the newly 
opened farms on every side, that por- 
tion of the trip is made deliehtful, and 
as the western border of the State ia 
approached, exciting, by the vast herda 
of Buffalo and Antelope thronging along 
the track. The Kansas Pacific Rail- 
way runs through the center of Kansas, 
from the eastern to the western border, 
passing through the valleys of the Kan- 
sas and Smoky Hill rivers, and across 
the valleys of the Big Blue, Republi- 
can, Soloman and Saline rivers, thus 
exposing to view the main streams of 
the State, and its richest agricultural 
tracts. After leaving Kansas, the 
railroad passes almost due west throuj;h 
Colorado, to Denver, skirting the edges 
of the noted Pine Ridges. Along its 
path through Colorado, immense coal 
fields exist, some of the veins being 
fourteen feet in .thickness. Pino lum- 
ber and coal will soon, it is evident, be 
delivered at extremely low i^^vcsi,^ viSsstk% 
the w\\o\ci \e\\^V\w ol >XVVD \\vv^^ \i^*^ 
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STATIONS AND DISTANCES 

Kansas City 

687 Armstrong 1 

624 EdwardsviUe 13 

614 Lenape «. 22 

609 Stranger 27 

605 Fall Leaf 81 

600 L. and L. Junction 36 

697 Lawrence 38 

678 WilUamsvUle 47 

674 Perryville * 61 

672 Medina ^ 62 

666 Newman 75 

664 Grantville 60 

668 Topeka « 67 

642 BoasTille 83 

686 St. Mary's 90 

628..: Wamego 103 

616 St. George 110 

608 Manhattan 118 

497 Ogden 129 

491 Fort Riley 135 

488 Junction City..-. 188 

476 Chapman's Creek 150 

470 Detroit ..156 

463 Abilene «163 

466 Solomon 171 

441 Salina 185 

432 Bavaria 194 

426 Brookville 200 

408 Fort Barker 218 

403 Ellsworth 232 

887 Wilson Crook 239 

374 Bunker Hill 252 

352 Walker 274 

338 ...Hays. .288 

825 Ellis 302 

315 Ogallali 312 

805 Park's Fort 322 

242 Monument 885 

222 Sheridan 404 

206. Pond Creek 421 

^^^' awycano Wells ....462 



150 KitCrason 48G 

137. Wild Horse 500 

127 Araya 510 

117 Mirage 520 

107 Old Willow Spring 530 

97 Motley 540 

87 Lake 550 

77 Cedar Point 500 

67 Agate 670. 

57 Deer Trail 580 

47 Bijou 5MI 

37 Camanche . ,.. 60^, 

27 Kiowa 6^0 ^ 

17 Box Elder -"-^ 

7 Schuyler 6fQi^~ 

Denver 

LEAVENWORTH BRANCH 

34 Leavenworth 

24 Fair Mount 

18 Big Stranger 

9 Reno 

Lawrence 
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KANSAS CITY. '*^'*^ ■ 

Tliis place was fully noticed as tlN^ | 
western terminus of the Missovl^'' 
Pacific Railroad. At this point tralal^' 
are made up every day for the lob ' 
route to San Francisco via Denver aiM 
Cheyenne. But tlie Kansas Pa<^|S 
has another terminus at ., . 

LEAVENWORTH CITY, 

The largest and one of the most profh* 
perous and beautiful cities in Kanst^;^ A 
A full description of this place sg^d-^; 
Atchison will be found on tlio route #1^ 
the Missouri River Railroad. The 
Leavenworth Branch of the Kansas 
Pacific joins the main line near 

LAWRENCE) * 

Which is also the point at wljch the 
Loavenwortli, Lawrence and Galveston : ' 
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Two largo woolen factories are in 
Buccessfnl operation here. 

Lawrence is the shire town of Doug- 
las county, and is remarkably well sit- 
uated for extensive business opera 
tions. 

The State Universityi a beautiful and 
costly edifice, is located on Mount 
Oread, overlooking the city. 

TOFEKA. 

This beautiful town, the Capital of 
the State, is upon the south bank of 
the Kansas river, twenty-eight miles 
above Lawrence. One of the finest 
State Houses in the west, sufficient to 
accommodate the future wants of the 
great State of Kansas, is now being 
built 

Topeka is growing more rapidly than 
any other city in Kansas. Education- 
ally, it possesses important advantages. 
Lincoln College, one of the leading 
institutions of the State, is located 
here ; also the Topeka Female Institute 
which is under the fostering care of 
the Episcopal Church. 

Parties in search of farms, should 
come direct to Topeka, It is the most 
important land point in the State, and 
is rapidly becoming the most thriving 
city. The A. T. & St F. R. R. is now 
being built, and connects hero with the 
K.P. R.W. 

Before passing Topeka, it will bo 
proper to give some account of the 
State of which it is the Capital. 

KANSAS. 

This great State, so new, and rapidly 
becoming so powerful, is in lengtli, from 
east to i^st, about 420 miles, and in 
breath, from north to south, 200 miles. 
h lies between latitude 87 dog, and 40 



deg. north, and longitude 94 deg. 40 
min. and 102 deg. west from Greenwich. 
The area is 81,318 square miles, or 62,- 
048,620 acres, being considerably greater 
than the combined extent of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, and al- 
most equal to that of England, Wales 
and Ireland. 

A late writer says — " I wonder if the 
Almighty ever made a more beautifhl 
country than Kansas? Those green 
prairies, rolling like gentle sweUs of 
the ocean, starred and gemmed with 
flowers* and threaded by dark bells of 
timber, which mark the winding streams, 
are a joy forever. The jet black soil 
appears fathomless. Where the rain 
has cut ravines twenty feet deep, the 
same rich loam is found at the bottom. 
In the valleys, I have seen the grass so 
high that men riding upon tall horses, 
were quite hidden from view, at the 
distance of a few yards. 

Here, tlie settler plows up the rich 
sward, plants com upon it the same 
day ; that season raises a partial crop, 
and the next produces from 60 to 100 
bushels to the acre.'' 

Some of the principal advantages 
claimed for Kansas, are the following — 

It is a new State, and as such, has 
innumerable advantages over any old 
State. 

It is more productive than most 
States. 

What you raise yields you more prof- 
it here than elsewhere, being raised at 
less expense. 

The weather and condition of roads 
enable you to do mor^ -^^^^Vl \kKt^ ^C&^^k&s 
elsewhere. 

The climate \a m\\\ wx^ ^^^^«aJ^ 
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The abort winters require little feed 
for stock. 

It is unsurpassed as a grazing region- 
Blue grass takes naturally, and stock 
may be grazed upon it all winter. 

Tbe population is enterprising. 
Towns and villages spring up rapidly, 
and great profits tesult from all in- 
vestments. 

Tbe climate is dry, land free from 
swamps. Tbe money paid out in less 
bealtby regions for tbe expenses of 
sickness, can here be used to pay for a 
home. 

Tbe society is good, and educational 
and religious privileges can be found 
in every neigbborbood. Children are 
being sent bere from tbe older States 
for education. 

Owing to knmigration, money is 
plentiful bere, and produce conmiands 
good prices. Capitalists bave confi- 
dence in Kansas investments, and mon- 
ey can be easily raised on Kansas prop- 
erty. 

Fruit can be readily grown and sold 
at great profit. At the National 
Pomological Congress, held at Phila- 
delphia, September 16, 1868, the Gold 
Medal was awarded to Kansas, for the 
best fruit in the Union. 

Railroads are building in every di- 
rection. Ten lines are now in process 
of constrnction, giving facilities for 
freight and traffic in every locality. 

Lands can be more easily fenced 
than elsewhere^ as the Osage Orange 
never fails, and grows very rapidly. 
It is a native of the southern borders 
of this State. 

The best of lime-stone for building 

and making lime is abundant . Hardly 

M pquare mile is destitute of a ledgo, 



easily quarried and so situated as not 
to interfere with cultivation 

We have a well watered country. 
The streams are clear and fed by 
springs 

Excellent coal beds are opened in 
every part of the State. 

There is timber enough for all prac- 
tical purposes 

Vast salt deposits are found in the 
State, which will make this commodity 
plentiful and cheap. 

It is within tbe reach of every man 
to own a home, in Kansas. 

EDUCATION. 

The following are the statistics con- 
cerning Public Schools and Institutions 
of learning. 

Number of school districts, 1,707; 
increase for the year, 835 ; numb^ of 
reports from district clerks. 1,621; in- 
crease for year, 389; number of male 
persons between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, 48,007 ; increase for 
the year, 7,761; number of female per- 
sons of school ages, 44,510; increase 
for the year, 8,706: total number of 
persons of school ages, 92,517; increase 
for the year, 16.367; number of male 
persons enrolled in public schools, SO,* 
197; increase for the year, 6,558; num- 
ber of female persons enrolled for pub- 
lic schools, 28,484; increase for tbe 
year, 6,983; whole number of persons 
enrolled in public schools, 58,681; in- 
crease for the year, 13,541; number of 
pupils in select schools, seminaries and 
colleges, 2,784; decrease 615; whole 
number in public schools and other in- 
stitutions of learning, 61,465; increase 
14,256; average daily attendance in 
public schools, 81,124; increase, 3,886; 
^ average length of time public schools 
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have been taught, five months; number 
oi male teachers employed in public 
'schools, 896; mcrease, 150; number of 
female teachers employed in pnblic 
schools, 1.118; increase 265; average 
wages paid to male teachers in public 
schools, f37.07; decrease, |2.49; aver- 
ago wages paid female teachers, $28,98; 
decrease 12 cents; total amount paid 
tor teachers wages in pubhc schools, 
$292,719.94; increase for the year, |88,- 
844.40; amount expended for repairs 
aud incidentals, |79,d43.74; increase, 
$34,025.87; amount received on semi- 
annual State dividends, $117,153.65; 
increase, $70,451.07; amount received 
from fines and estrays, $19,259.93^ de- 
Crease, $11,630.44; amount raised by di- 
rect tax for the support of public 
fld^K>l8, $428,963:98; increase, $86,562. • 
28; total amount raised for support Of 
public schools. $565,811.17; increase, 
$136,095 59; number of school houses — 
log, 348; frame, 606, brick, 35; stone, 
224; total, 1,213; increase, 09^; total 
value of school houses, $1,031 '892.00; 
increase, $218,829.25; total value ot 
apparatus,$17,11800; increase. $5,816.- 
85; amount of U. S. 5-20 bonds sold 
bj the School Fond Commissioners, 
$26,000.00; amount received on U. S, 
bonds, $29,315.00; amount of State 
-bonds purchased since February last, 
$128,50000; amount paid on bonds, 
fll9.210,00; totdl amount of State 
bonds belonging to the permanent 
school fund, $289,450.00. 

Kansas will undoubtedly soon be one 
of the leading agricultural States Of 
the Union. In respect to quahty and 
productiveness of soil, if the half were 
told, many people in the East would 
look mcredulons and caU it an exagger- 



ation, and when assured that the soil 
was from two to ten feet deep, and pro- 
duced, per acre, from fifty to one hun- 
dred and forty bushels of com, from 
twenty to forty-five bushels of wheat, 
and from forty to one hundred bushels 
of oats, they would laugh at us, and yet 
any Kansas man can truthfully teH^f 
just such soil, with crops as indicated. 
We have only to say that our soil is 
equal to any, and Our dimJEitci as healthy 
as that of the most favorable locahties 
either east or west. . ■ 

As a fruit growing State, Kansas has 
the first position, as shown by the exhi- 
bitions of fruits more recently at tlie 
Pomological Ck>ngres8, in Philadelphia. 

CLIMATE. 

The winters are mild and open, and 
the summers healthy and bracing. 
During the winter: just passed, no feed- 
ing of stock was necessary, the ther- 
mometer varying in February from 
60 deg. to 75 deg., and no frost in the 
ground. We republish the fbllowiD^ 
from Pro£l Swallow'^ geological report: 
. ** Situated between the thirtyrsevenfh 
and fortieth degrees of north latitude, 
and half way up the slope of. the east- 
ern CordilieraB, the cUmat|B of Kfmsaa 
is temperate and he^hfld. .As indica- 
ted by our position ; and clearly proved 
by a long series of meteorological' ob- 
servations at our military, posts, the 
summers are long and temperate, and 
the wmters are short, mild and dry, 
variegated by a few cold days, Biit 
few countries have chmates better 
ad&pted to health; and -die luxuriant 
growth of the staple products of the 
temperate ione.'^" 
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street, at " par, with interest." This 
gives a better idea of credit ah»*oad, 
thaD a column of figures. The School 
Fund Gonunissioners found the bonds { 
too high for profitable purchase, and ' 
are seeking other sources for invest- 
ment As the Constitution of the State 
/orbids the issuing of over $1,000,000 
In bond^ except in case of military 
emergencies, there i^* no probability of 
the quotations being any lower. 

FACIa CLAIMED FOR KANSAS. 

We can give a better general idea 
iibou!^ the State, by mentioning the 
followmg bold claims it puts forth: 

Travelers pronounce its bottom lands 
superior to those of the Nile, Amazon 
and Shenandoah. 

Kansas!', well watered; four large riv- 
ers, which are fed by numerous tribu- 
taries, ttddng their rise within her lim- 
its. Each county has several creeks. 

Goal, which exists in inexhaustible 
quantities, will supply all demands for 
fUel. Fruits reach a delicious matunty, 
to which they do not attam in more 
Eastern States, and on account of the 
purity and dryness of the atmosphere, 
are never affected with the rot. 

Wood is cheaper than in Ohio and 
Indiana, and so is native lumber. 

The State has the temperature of 
Delaware, Maryland, Yirginia, Ken- 
tucky and Uissouri. 

Kansas has one of the finest climates 
known. 

In the agricultural reports of the Pat- 
ent Office, regardmg the production of 
wheat to the acre, Kansas ranks first. 

Its supenonty m the production of 
com, 18 even more marked. 
It isproBouuoed by tb/d jEVench to be 



almost, :f not quite, equal to France 
for the cultivation of the grape. 

The last year has shown it to be un- 
surpassed for fruit raismg, rot and mil- 
dew being almost unknown. 

Potatoes and all vegetables are raised 
in profusion. 

In such a country, with ranges for 
stock unrestncted, and pasturage limit- 
less, the production of butter and cheese 
must be profitable. Butter is vortk, 
the year round, from twenty-five to 
fifty cents per pound. Regular manu- 
factones for cheese are being estab- 
hshed with success ^ the dieeses weigh 
all the way from fifty to one hundred 
and twenty-five pounds each. As yet, 
m this hne, comparatively little has 
been done. The abundance of pure 
cold water, the frequency of springs, 
and the facihties for cool cellars every, 
where exist, and the cheapness with 
which cattle can be raised and fed, 
leaves this branch of labor without any 
draw-backs, and msures handsome re- 
turns and hberal profits to all who may 
engage in the dairy business. 

STOCK RAISING. 

Kansas is destined to become one of 
the greatest stock growing State of the 
West. Her rich soil, broad prairies, 
covered with fiine, heavy grass, which, 
during the fall months, is cured by the 
sun into hay, the abundant supply of 
pure water, the easy and cheap facili- 
ties for procuring hay and other for- 
age, the dry, mild, short wmter seasons, 
and the gentle, refreshing showers of 
summer, are only a few of the advan- 
tages afforded those engaged in this 
important enterpnse. The plague and 
other contagious diseases, so prevalent 
amosg stock in other States, are never 
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known in Kansas, except when occas- 
sionally brought with herds from 
abroad. 

Kansas yields the palm to no State 
in respect to sheep raising. Its advan- 
tages are so great, in comparison with 
more northern States, that they attract 
the attention of the wool growing in- 
terest all over the North. The mildness 
of the climate, the early, sunny spring, 
the little wmter feed necessary, gives 
Kansas an advantage that Minnesota, 
Iowa, Winconsin and Michigan do not 
possess. 

TIMBER. 

Kansas, although a prairie State, is 
well supplied with almost every variety 
of timber. Along tlie entire valleys of 
the rivers and smaller streams, may be 
found the best quality of timber, in 
safficient abundance. The forests con- 
tained in these valleys are from one to 
three hundred miles in length, and con- 
gist of oak, waluut, hickory, ash, gum, 
elm, Cottonwood, hackberry, sycamore, 
and every other variety that is usually 
found in the Western States. 

The Osage Orange is used extensive- 
ly for fencing purposes. Its growth is 
80 rapid that during the third year it 
makes a fence of the most permanent 
and substantial character, at a very 
light expense to the farmer. 

SCHOOLS. 

Besides the public schools, Kansas 
has a State University, an Agricultural 
GoUege, a State Normal School, a Blind 
Asylum, and a Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 
The Methodist Church liave the Baker 
University ; the Oongregationalists 
liave Washburne College ; the United 
Bretliern have Lane University; the Epis- 
oopalianshave a female seminary ; New 



School Presbyterians have Wetmore 
Institute; the Baptists have Ottawa 
University; the Old School Presbyte- 
rians have Highland University, and 
the Geneva Institute. The Christain 
denomination is establishing a coll^;e 
at Ottumwa. The Catholics have two 
colleges, male and female, at Leayea- 
worth, both large institutioKS ; they 
also ha^s schools at St Mary's Mission, 
at St Bridget, and at the Osage Mis- 
sion. 

The University and Agricultural Col- 
lege have large endowments from the 
general Government, in lands, and are 
generously supported and sustained by 
the State. At these, and the Normal 
School, tuition is free. 

SALT. 

The report of Prof. Mudge, says, of 
the SaUne deposits of Kansas : 

" Nearly every county has some ii>- 
dications of brine. At Walnut creek, 
the supply is sufficient to make 150 bu- 
shels per d«y. Saline county contains 
numerous springs, some of which are 
now worked. But the largest and most 
important deposits of salt, are in the 
Big Bend of the Arkansas, and the salt 
works of Republic county. The woiks 
cover an area of about ten thousand 
acres, which in dry weather are cover- 
ed with a white incrustation of salt 
A man may scrape up fifty bushels of 
this salt in a day. 

The largest deposits known in the 
world of that most useful fertilizer, gyp- 
sum or plaster of Paris, are found in 
the western and southwestern portions 
of the State. Iron and lead have also 
been found, but the extent and value 
of these deposits have ivot i^V \i«isecL 
tested. 
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SLIGO IRON STORE, 
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IRON, 



Iir GEITERAL ASSOBTMEKT, 

ROUNDS, SQUARES, OVALS, FLATS, PLATES, 
ANGLES, SHEETS, ice. 



A um ma or m m mm or 

Cast Tool, Machinery, Cast Spring, Cast and 
German Plow 8c Spring, German Lay Sc Blister 



STEEL, 



Also, a liill line of carefully selected 

WAGON & PLOW WOOD WORK, 

'^--^ M 1 i xj^^ diameter, ^^-^'-tl— ^r^-A-L^ K 
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UrORTHWESTERIf HORSE NiOUS, 

PATENT TOE-CALKS^ 

HALF, PATENT & COMMON, 
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Solid-box Vises, Tlie St* I^ouis Belloi?rs. Sledges, Hand and 
Shoeing Hammers, Stocks and Dies, Files, Rasps, Caftiage and 
Plow Bolts, best and common, together with a general as- 
sortment of Wagon Makers and Blacksmith Merchandise. 

M&^ Prompt and Careful Attention to Orders by Mail, "^^a 

Our Rule : Prices low down — close to cost — ^to cash and prompt pay- 
ing buyers. We leave no margin for bad debts. 

OEO. r>. HAJLL. 
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Manufactory, 325 Broadway, New Tort. 
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range, it is the point where hunters 
should stop, and pursue the monarch 
of the plains. 

SHERIDAN. 

This was formerly the terminus of 
the Kansas Pacific railway, and is situ- 
ated on the north fork of the Smoky 
Hill river. It is now a place of no im- 
portance. 

70BT WALLACE. 

This is an important military post, 
and one of the bases for operations 
upon the plains. 

KIT OARSON. 

This is the last town built by the 
National Land Company, and was 
the late terminus of the railway. 
Stages leave here for points south and 
southwest, and the immense Santa Fe 
trade reaches the road at this point. 
Large warehouses have been built, and 
the town is growing very rapidly 

GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 

Every young student of geography 
looks, with a sort of wonder on the 
great Desert of Sahara in Africa, seeing 
ne towns, rivers or other signs of life, 
and thinking perhaps that it was named 
after the wife of Abraham. UntQ quite 
lately our school-maps of North Ameri- 
ca exhibited a similar expanse of coun- 
try somewhere between the Missouri 
river, and the Rocky mountains, and 
the enterprising engraver extended the 
name ** Great American Desert " almost 
from Pike's Peak to Kansas City. But 
these unexplored regions have greatly 
improved upon acquaintance, and we 
have cut one of the fairest States in the 
American Union right out of this same 
Desert. We used to think of western 
Kansas as a vast sand plain, fit only to 
be roamed over by savage bdasta and 



more savage men. But now, as we 
are whirled across it, the whole country 
becomes a vision of beauty. Its rich 
valleys with their forest-fringed 
streams, and its green pnuries dotted 
here and there with farm houses and 
fields of corn and wheat, speak of any- 
thing else but *^ a dry and desert land.*^ 
No doubt the extreme western plains 
8u£fer from drought, but the planting of 
shade trees, the digging of wells, and 
the eultivation of the soil may redeem 
them from the curse of sterility, and 
cause the desert to blossom as the rose. 
The Kansas Pacifia Raikaed Co. 
have shown a just appreciation of the 
circumstances, by employing a gentle- 
man of. fine scientific acpvrements, 
combined with good practical common 
sense, to thoroughly test the eapab^- 
ties and possibilities of the. soil of west- 
em Kansas and eastern Colorado. R. 
S. Elliott, Esq,, the gentleman aUodied 
to, is now on the line of the road,wi^ 
E[it Carson as Ills headquarters, planting 
trees and small crops and experimentiag 
generally. He expresses gi^at coxdl- 
dence in the result of his enterprise. 

Here are some remarks upon the same 
subject, by an intelligent writer. 

WHERE IS THE DESERT ? 

If I had been brought here blindfold- 
ed, and were to-day told to lookaromul 
me, the first "observation *' I sliould 
make would be: "Well, if tJiis be a 
desert, where be your plains ? — and If 
your plains be something fairer' and 
more promising, where then be your 
prairies?" Seeing is believing; and 
what I see to-day, considered by fts^, 
must convince me either that Kit Car- 
son is exceptionally situated in the 
midat of an oasis, or that the deeert it^ 
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salf .is even more a "delusion'' than it 
U.pppularly supposed to be a '^snare.'' 
I^.oiigiit to have enjoyed no grateful 
iii|0&9ture, no cooling breeze — but, in- 
gleiwl, l^he night should have brought a 
dfT^^ dead, stifling air ; this morning, I 
ihould be struggling through hot sands, 
lokle deep, the brazen firmament delug- 
iijig Qie with floods of fiercest heat and 
light; no Uving form of plant or animal 
s^yoiUd welcome me to its "native 
h^ath " — ^in a word, I should be a ving 
ii^tness of the "abomination of desola- 
tion'' spoken of by the Prophet! But, 
net so. Yesterday afternoon we rode 
from Sheridan — 82 miles — to this place, 
through a contlnous shower of rain; 
within sight of town, on the road, there 
is a water- tank kept fUll/rom an unfailing 
well 25 feet deep ; near that is an ex- 
perimental garden in which com, pota- 
toes, oats, the osage orange, etc., look 
quite as flourishing as did the vegeta- 
tion of Illinois, when I left a fortnight 
ago ; while upon the undulating area 
around the town, feed and fatten hun- 
dreds and thousands of cattle and mules 
that do the laborious work of hauling 
lumbering wagons loaded with merchan- 
dise, and capacious stages filled with 
passengers, away to Denver, Santa Fe 
and beyond. All is .life — not only in 
this marvelous hive of Kit Carson, with 
its busy bees, its greedy drones, its in- 
vading swarms of vermin — ^but far out 
on the limitless expanse covered with 
the famed buffalo grass, and variegated 
with milleJUura ; tenanted by countless 
myriads of prairie dogs ; swept by fleet- 
footed antelope; and roamed over by 
vast herds of bujffalo which no midsum- 
mer or midwinter extreme deprives of 
abundant uourishinenL 



PRAIRIE, PLAIN AND DESERT. 

The thing uppermost in my mind 
is this : I cannot tell where the prairie 
ends, and the plains begin ; or where 
the latter, if any where, are lost in 
the desert. True, my friend Reynolds, 
draws this topographic division — mak- 
ing Fort Harker and Ellsworth, 223 
miles, the western limit of the prairie ; 
Sheridan, 182 miles further, that of 
the plains; and the next 130 miles, 
that of the desert. But the distinc- 
tion, which is only made as one con- 
venient for the writer, applies only to 
the region in esse ; in posse^ argicul- 
ture and its kindred arts see but one 
character and one law for the whole. 
If in Eastern Kansas, you have but 
to tickle the earth with a hoe and 
it laughs with harvest — not less truo 
is it *• out" here, that you have but 
to somewhat roughly " punch" our 
dormant cherishing mother with a spade, 
and she awakes to at least simple 
forms of vegetable life. On every 
hand last season's buffalo " wallows" 
are tliis season green spots amid the 
blown expanse; the numberless wat- 
er-courses have a green, grassy fringe ; 
and the road-bei is a verdant belt, 
whose thick-growing weeds are a well- 
nigh incurable eye-sore to the super- 
visor of the track. Whatever kernel 
drops from freighted car, if not pick- 
ed up by bird or beast, germinates 
and flourishes — as thousands of plant- 
waifs along the road side testify. 
Plow up the ground, and at once 
there springs up, spontaneous, a mass 
of Cottonwood, whose luxuriant growth 
decisively bespeaks the success of the 
soft woods at least, ^^^qqw ^a'Owsssl 
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taken with system and care. Then dig 
rosenroirs down to the clay bottom 
at foot of the numberless slopes^ 
to retain the water now taken up as 
soon as it falls upon the imperviousi 
grass-bound surface; fringe these 
ponds with trees and shrubs, fill with 
aquatic plants, and stock them with 
such fish as do not require living 
water— do but tihese simple, inex- 
presslye things, and the reclamation 
of the plains is begun. 

Leaving Kit Carson in our rear, we 
traverse a fine grazing country eleven 
miles and reach Wild Horse, a side- 
track station, deriving its name from 
the roving herds of wild mustangs 
making this section their home in the 
early history of the country. After a 
dhort stop we conthiue our journey 
twelve miles, arriving at Aroya, anoth- 
er small station located for local freight 
and convenience of the business of the 
road. Twelve miles beyond Aroya brings 
us to 

MIRAGE, 

And the atmosphere and weather 
being favorable, we keep our eyes wide 
open for the beautiful optical delusions 
so frequently observed in this vicinity. 
This singular phenomenon can only bo 
accounted for, in our mind, upon the 
same philosophical basis as that of the 
spectre of the Brocken; the reflection, 
through the agency of the clouds, of far 
distant leafy groves and grassy lawns 
mirrored upon the cloud of heat over- 
hangins: the sandy plain. If our theory 
is not correct, we cheerfully retract and 
leave it to your own philosophy and 
train of reasoning to solve the puzzle 
— providing' always you are fortunate 
enough to witness it. Let us moke one 



suggestion, however, in all earnestness; 
if the phenomenon should be observed, 
don't allow your curiosity to indues 
you to attempt overtaking the beantiftil 
scene '* just ahead,** for you wiU be led 
as merry a dance as ever a will o* ^s 
wisp improvised for curious mortals. 

Overhauling a mirage is like seeking 
for the mythical bag of gold at the end 
of a rainbow. Eleven miles through 
the valley of the Sandy and we reach 
Willow. The grass is fine in this val- 
ley, but trees are as scarce as hen*8 
teeth. The water of Sandy has no fan- 
cy for the garish light of the sun, and 
at the distance of two or three feet be- 
low the surface, steals slowly along in 
its dark and underground passage. 

There is no sign of moisture, but dig* 
ging to that depth at almost any point 
in the valley, sweet, cool water may be 
obtained. When we get too much crowd- 
ed, farther east, this valley will be 
stocked with thousands of cattle, and 
the genius of man induce the modest 
stream to show itself frequently above 
ground 

LAKE, 

Thirteen miles distant from the last 
station, inhents its name from the old 
pioneer stage company, in connection 
with the continual chain of pools entit- 
ling it to that misnomer. Here also is 
a magnificent range with the addition 
of plenty of ^ator. Lake is prominent 
in the hist . of early times, from the 
fact of its being the scene of frequent 
skirmishes and hard fought battles be- 
tween the pioneer emigrant and "gcti- 
tlemen without hats." Many a poor 
white on his way to the new Eldorado, 
opened up to the hardy backwoodsman, 
has liCYO \oa\. \va se^^, ^w^ \£ksxw>3 ;i\\ 
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Indians' bones, bleaching on the plain, 
aie the silent historians of the past. 

Now, however, the great "smoke 
nagon" has frightened the red devils 
fp their lair, and the emigrant, in as 
Qiany hours as formerly required days, 
pasBes quietly and securely by the scene 
of so many sanguinary conflicts. 

Whirling through the grassy mea- 
dows for eleven miles we reach River 
Bend, where we leave the Sandy and 
ascend the divide between the Platte 
and Arkansas river. Since leaving Kit 
Carson we have gained an altitude of 
1400 feet above that place and 600 feet 
above Denver, We cross the divide in 
a depression left by nature seemingly 
for the bed of our road. Just east of 
Biver Bend we obtain a fine view of 
Gedar Point, 600 feet above the level of 
the sea, and from the summit of which 
two hundred miles of the Rocky moun- 
tains can be seen at a glance, and the 
Intervening country lies like a pano- 
rama at our feet. This has long been 
a light-house and a beacon to those who 
went down upon the plains in Prairie 
schooners. From this point until with- 
in a few miles of Den\er our road was 
through a succession of heavy cuts and 
over high embankments, the principal 
cause in retarding its completion. Near 
the station the company have opened 
and commenced working a large coal 
mint), which in this almost timberless 
country will bo a great acquisition. 
Soon after leaving this point the road 
crosses another divide and we reach 
the head waters of East Bijou and follow 
the course of the valley in a northwest- 
erly direction to Agate, 13 miles from 
River Bend. Crossing the East Bijou 
on a long trestle bridge, we continue 



our course down the valley to Deer 
Tr^l, 12 miles beyond. Turning due 
west, in a short distance we cross the 
main Bijou, on a bridge 800 feet in 
length, and halt for a few minutes at 
Bijou station. We ascend another high 
divide and cross into the valley of Ca- 
manche creek, a small stream whidi is 
dry most of the year. There is fine 
range for stock in the head of this val- 
ley. Now dashing into the bowels of 
the earth with high embankments on 
each side, and again elevated many feet 
by the deep fills crossing the many re- 
curring gorges, we reach 

KIOWA. 

Here on a substantial trestle bridge, a 
thousand feet long, we cross the stream 
from which the station derives its name. 
Piles of ties, cut and hauled from the 
head waters of the Kiowa, forty miles 
distant, line each side of the track, as 
an evidence of the difficulties sur- 
mounted by the will and energy of the 
company. It may not foe amiss to re- 
mark that the ties used for 160 miles 
of the road have been hauled from 20 
to 120 miles. Such a display of energy 
in overcoming obstacles must sooner or 
later reap a handsome reward. The 
banks of the Kiowa are well timbered 
with a heavy growth of cottonwood; 
this in addition to the fact of a fertile 
soil and good water offers unusual in. 
ducements to the backwoods farmer, 
who is too much crowded at homo. 

Twelve miles beyond Kiowa brings 
us to Box Elder or Terrapin. The wa- 
ter of this stream, following the exam- 
ple of the Sandy, sinks beneath the 
surface. The moisture arising from 
the hidden "w&\ftT wvcovslt^^v^^^^'^^^^^^^ 
of grass, onOk pxoimaea «l \|,oqi^ t^\x«:^ n» 
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Stockmen. A pleasant run often miles 
further brings us to Schuyler, a small 
side track station. After leaving this 
place we cross a high divide, and, run- 
ning along the valley of Sand creek a 
few miles, we discern the spires of the 
Mountain City, nestling in the shade of 
the great Rocky Mountains, and the 
gate through which the net proceeds of 
the mines all have to pass. Whirling 
by the beautifully located Fair grounds 
and Race park with bell ringing and 
whistle screaming, we run into the 
depot at 

DEHVIER. 

Where we will take time to look around 
and see the charming city whose name 
has been ringing in our ears for the 
last few years. 

[ COLORADO, 

Lying within the central belt through 
which the emigration of the American 
people is flowing westward, the half-way 
house between St Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, has an area of over one hundred 
thousand square miles, nearly equally 
divided into plains and mountains. The 
plains imperceptibly slope from the 
base of the mountains, which rise ab- 
ruptly from them, towards the Missouri 
river, presenting a smooth, undulating 
surface, destitute of timber, save in the 
valleys of the water courses and upon 
the high lands, which; near the moun- 
tains, divide the waters of the Platte 
and Arkansas rivers. 

TBS euiCATE 
Of this plateau within the territory of 
Colorado, is peculiar. Owing to its al- 
titude, remoteness from large bodies of 
water, and the proximity of tho great 
tnountaia noDge, the atiqospheric tuois- 



ture is small as compared with that of 
the Atlantic and Mississippi Yallej 
States, and almost wholly confined to 
the winter and spring months. The 
summer days are hot, the thermometer 
often rising to 90 deg, the nights al- 
ways cool and dewless. 

The winters are, as a rule, delightftil* 
ly mild, interrupted with occasional 
light falls of snow, followed by a few 
days only of cold. The great cUmatio 
characteristic is intense sunshine and 
absence of moisture. 

THI AOaiOULTURAL P0BTI0N8L 

Of Colorado divide themselves into 
three great sections, separated by na- 
tural geographical boundaries, and each 
constituting a system of valleys with 
rich lands and an abundant supply of 
water. The valley of the Arkansas is 
the largest and most extended of these 
sections, and may properly be termed 
the first The second is the valley of 
the Platte and its branches, while, the 
third will be found in the valley of the 
Rio Grande and its branches, beyond the 
Sangre de Chriato range. Along all 
these streams, and especially along 
their numerous tributaries which flow 
from the mountains, are rich and fertile 
bottom lands and productive up-lands 
capable of raising all of the grains and 
every variety of vegetables. The ne- 
cessity for irrigation, however, has thus 
far confined settlements almost entirely 
to the valleys, and it is only within the 
past three years that the farmers have 
begun to discover that the high lands 
are equally valuable for the purposes of 
agriculture as those which lie on the 
immediate banks of streams. This fact 
should be followed bv the statement 
that all the land In the territory, ox- ^ 
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oeptiiig a small portion of the moun- The average of the yield of grain to the 
taiaoos district, is yaluable for agricul- acre is far above that of the older states. 
tore whenever it can be reached with Wheat can safely be placed at from 
wifter sufficient for irrigation. An emi- twenty-eight to thirty bushels per acre ; 
ae&t eng^eer has estimated the num- oats and barley at thirty^five ; com at 
bar of acres which can be reached with forty bushels, and potatoes at 100 bush- 
water by a judicious system of irriga- els. Tlie plains are everywhere covered 
tion, to exceed 4,000,000. with buffalo and gramma grasses, affbrd- 

SOIL. ^ nutritious feed for stock, which run 

The SOU of the plains is unsurpassed ^^^^'^^ md ffrow fat without fodder 

In fertiUty. Enriched by the flow from ^^roughout the entire year.. The in- 

the Rocky mountains for centuries, it ^^""^eraWe herds of buflWo. elk, ante- 

awaits only the labor of the husband- lope, deer and wild horses, which have 

man, imd the fertUiring power of water, ^«>°^ time mmiemoral subsisted by 

to yield the richest returns to industry. P***^"^^^ *^<>^^ ^«^ ^^ pUin,suggest 

The Great American desert still stands ^^'^^ ^^^^ *^^^ ^^ ^'"^ ^'^ «^^ 

upon the- map. The makers of school ^^^""^ ^^ ^««*« "^"^^^^ ^^ ^^^ «^ 

geographies have not yet crossed the «^?P» ^^' ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

plains or visited the Rocky mountains "^^ ^°*^* "^^^^^ otpeoipli^ 
to learn that the pioneers of Colorado mourtains and minis. 

UTe taken possession of this so-caUed ^^ ^^^^^^ ormonntainious region of 

desert, but which is really the heart of /^ , j ... ^ i j 

uTjocx*, */«• wiiiwi « c«wj ^ « Colorado, a mwestic range flanked on 

the great central region of tiie conti- ... i j u ,, '^^ r r * vn <• -* 

^ , . , either hand by a senes of foot hiUs forty 

nent, a country rich in the resources ^^ ^iles in width, suspending on its 

6f a nation, and which yields the largest mugged sides the North,Middle,South,and 

returns to well directed labor. They San Louis parks, and dividmg the waters 

havetransformed the desert plain into ^^ ^^^ Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 

a garden by the introduction of a new g^retches itself across the territory from 

system of agriculture. noptj^ t^ ^q^^ . jts average elevation 

CROP STATISTICS. above tidewater being 12,000 feet, and 

The year 1869 was one of unoxam- many of its peaks rising from 2,000 to 

pled prospertity, and from the bureau 5,000 feet higher. The line of perpet- 

of agriculture we gather the following ual snow is not reached in the Colorado 

interesting statistics in regard to the mountains, though masses of snow lie 

. crop of tliat year: The product of perpetually in ravines under beetling 

wheat amounted to 675,000 bushels ; cliff's and on the northern exposures of 

I oorn, 600,000 bushels ; oats and barley, the higher points. 
$50^000 bushels ; vegetables and pota- It is a peculiarity of the climate that 

toes, 360,000 bushels, which, together the snows fall late, becoming heavier 

with the hay and dairy product, attained even into May, and this moist snow it 

at a fair makot valuation the sum of is, covering tlie peaks like a» ?,\vtwvA.^ 

three and a half millions of dollars, which RWea\.\iGT!aV3cL'ftuvisci^Qi^''^'^^3^^^ 

6 — 
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The timber line is between eleven and 
twelve thonsand feet high, mudi higher 
than on any other mountains in the 
same latitude — an apparent deviation 
from physical laws, which is explained 
by the great extent and general eleva- 
tion of the inland plateau, of which the 
snowy range is the crest 

The climate of this region varies of 
oonrse with the altitude, and it is cooler 
both in summer and winter than that of 
the plains, yet the mines above Mont- 
gomery, at the head of tho South Park, 
at an altitude of 12,000 feet above the 
sea, are worked in winter without incon- 
▼onience, and the weekly mails are car- 
ried by men across the range over a 
trail 13,000 feet high. About twenty 
feet of snow falls on the high mountains 
annually, on the foot-hills perhaps one 
third as much, and considerably less on 
the plains. 

SOVBCKS or RIVERS. 

The Platte, Arkansas and Rio Grande 
rivers, flowing eastward to the Atlantic, 
and Colorado of the West running to 
the waters of the Pacific, have their 
sources in this mountain range. These 
streams with their numerous tributaries 
aflford everywhere abundance of water 
for mechanical power in the mountains, 
and for irrigating the soil of the valleys. 
The mountains are covered from the 
foot hills to the timber line with forests 
of pine and alder, and luxuriant grasses, 
enamelled with flowers. On the wes- 
tern slope, the timber and grass are 
more dense and vigorous, and wild 
timothy and white clover abound. 
In the Middle Park, hot sulphur 
springs, possessing valuable medi- 
cinal qualities, are found, also, thick 
volaa ot cosd resoijbiiiig the Albertine. 



Grain and vegatables are raised without 
irrigation, at an altitude of 8,000 feet^ 
the summer rains (produced by the 
evaporation of the snow) which nsiullj 
expend tlieir force before. reacMng tbe 
plains, afifording sufficient moistors. 
The entire range within the territory, 
including the foot hills, will afford sum- 
mer pasturage, especially for sheep, equal 

in richness and quantity to any other 

similar extent of wild lands in the 
world. 

MINXRAL WEALTH. 

This mountain region contains the 
mines of gold, silver, copper and lead 
which are destined, under the influence 
of capital and cheap labor, to give to 
the American people for all time, the 
monetary supremacy of the commercial 
world. 

The veins or lodes extend the entire 
length of the range, a distance of two 
hundred and forty miles, and for thirty 
or forty miles upon each flank. In the 
two counties of Gilpin and Clear Creeky 
not less than 12,000 distinct lodes have 
been discovered and recorded. The 
yield of the mines in precious metals for 
the year 1869 exceeded $4,000,000, and 
with the reduction in expenses and tho 
growing familarity of the people with 
the methods of mining and reducing 
ores, there is no reason why double that 
amount may not be calculated upon for 
the yield of this present jear. The 
gold and silver are there— those moun- 
tains are rich in the precious metals, 
and await only capital and labor to 
yield up their treasure to the hand of 
industry, and pour their hidden wealth 
into tho lap of the nation*s oommerco. 

The inhabitants of this young terri- 
I lory have much to be proud of in sum- 
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■MQg up theresiilts of the first decade are plainly yiaible throvgh the dear 

•fita existence. They have developed movrntalii atmotphere, with the shad- 

by their industry four great souroea of owa of the parndng douds lic^ting and 

Bialional wealth — agriculturei mining, shading in rapid mooasflion and in- 

manufactures and stock growing. In finite variety their seamed and brdcen 

iheir progress a taxable wealth of $15,- surfaces. The oontinual panorama ever 

000,000 has been created, exdusive of passing, presenting new and beaotl- 

ihe mines, whidi, since their discovery ful scenes only to be succeeded by 

have yielded an aggregate of |45,000,- others possessing greater daims for 

OOO. Towns and villages have been the artist and lover of nature, keepa 

built, churches aad school-houses erect- the mind forever filled with images 

ed,andhomesadomed with all the com- of the sublime and beautiful, 
forts and luxuries of civilization and re- Writers both andent and modem 

fiaement Sodety, sifted from various have depleted language of all adjeo- 

dements, has been formed peculiar in tives and superlatives in their efforts 

its nature, healthy in its tone, refined, to pdnt the sunsets of Italy ; Denver 

eultivated and intdligent, which re- has improved upon the old world 

qpecta labor and does honor to manly style of putting Sol to deep, and oon- 

endeavor, founded upon justice and noisseurs in such matters declare the 

based upon the true prindples of law improvemoit to be perfect and com- 

and order. plete. 

THE OITT Of DKKVXB H1W8PAP1B8. 

U beaatifuUj situated on a pUin at the <^« D«nocr.tio a»d two RcpubUean 

Junotionof Cherry Owek with the South P»Pe« «« P«bl«>»ed daily and weeldy 

PUtte, twelve milee from the foot of the !*"■ A<> «"hghtenment of Denyer'a dt- 

inomitaing, iive thousand feet above '«•"*• ^^^T. ' ^^ "°°'**'" ^ 
.., , , I X 1. fl outside world, 
tide wave, and has a population of 6,- ^ « , ,^ . . ,* ,^ 
000 souls 'The Bocky Mcmniain Nem (Republi- 
cs. ' '..v X • t. . . <jan) ifl tli© pioneer paper of the coun- 
Strangers gaze with astonighment at \ , K ^ /> ^ . . ., 
ttooompacUybuat busy city, with its r^ ha^ng been «rst issued m Apnl 
brick blocks. hoteU, elegant residences, ^ ^- ^* ^ * '^^ c.r«,laUon to 

churches and school-houses, which ** **'"*"7 *^»° "^ **«" ^^^- 
«»..^»»t. ♦!,« «-ii ^^A r -A This, together with the fact of its be- 
through the will and energy of its pee- . \^ « . . , , , 
^1^ K«- ^^.^ ^^A ^ ^«" J J -x i°g "i<5 official paper, added to the 
pie has grown and prospered despite . .* ui i. i. i . /. ^ ,.* 

the ravages of fire and flood, on the '^"^ ■ ^"^ '.[""'^ V 

borders of the Great American desert, "^ *°T' "^^ ^ ''■ ~.1 J" 

,,,.,« ^, - . ed journal no small voice in the af- 

seven hundred miles from the frontier. « . - ^v .. a ^ -^ t* 

fairs of the city and terntory. Byers 

viiw KROM DiNviB. ^ p^ijy^ ^^^^^ ^^ proprietors. W. 

The view from Denver and its vicin- R. Thomas and J. E. Hood associate 

ity is wonderful and grand. Pike's editors. Just here, in connection, we 

and Long's Peaks, with over two hun- take pleasure in wStakO^X'ai^!^^ w« \sw- 

-drod miles of the snow capped range, debtedneaa to Wio ^<ea.Wwii«vjL q»\cq«»v 
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ed with iha Nms^ more partiouUrly 
Mr. Thomas, for the ralaable inform* 
ation and Btatistios 00 kindij fumiah- 
ed for thjsaoooiini of Colorado and 
DenTor. 

The Colorado THftufie, (Republican) 
a- lire and interesting paper, is pub- 
lished daily and weekly by Wood- 
bury k Walker, editors and proprie- 
tors. Started, in 1867; 

The JRoei^ Jimmtam BerM (De- 
mocrat) is published daily and week" 
lyby 0. J. Holdrick, editor. and. pro- 
prietor, assisted by Ohas.: B^ Earring- 
'x>n, associaie editor. The Herald aiarr 
ted as a weekly in 1868 and daily in 
1870. In the old Democratic ranks it 
wields no inoonsiderable influence 
CHURGHn, soonniSi aa 

Denver contain six churches, several 
of them imposing brick structures, 
belonging to. the Baptist, Catholic, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist 
and Presbyterian denominations, respec- 
tiyely. The Catholics have one convent, 
and tbe Episcopalians and Methodists 
fach large seminaries, beside which 
there are two free and several select 
schools. There are two first class 
flouring mills, two plaining mills, sash 
and door factories, gunsmiths, jewelers, 
and numerous other artisans necess- 
ary to a young and growing city. 
The Masonic fraternity are repre- 
sented by Colorado Commandery 
No 1, Knights Templar, Denver City 
chapter No 2, Denver and Union Lodges; 
the I. 0. 0. F. by Denver Encampment 
No 2, Union Lodge No 1, and Denver 
Lodge No 4 ; and the Qood Templars 
by Denver Lodge No. 12, Good Samari. 
tan Lodge No. 37 and Unity Lodge No 
2S. 



STAGS Lines. 

Following are the different stage lines 
makmg Denver their centre and point 
of departure; Barlow, Sanders & Co., 
tri-weekly, four horse coach leaves Den<* 
ver, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8 ▲. M. for l^ueblo 150 miles, Trini. 
dale 225 miles. Fort Lyon 800 miles, 
Bent's Old Fort 400 miles, and Santo 
Fe 450 miles distant John Hughes 
& Co, run double, daily, six horse ooach. 
es, leaving Denver at 7 ▲. m. to Mt Ver- 
non 14. miles. Junction 22 miles» Idaho 
|85 miles, Fait River 88 mUes, Mill City 
'41 miles, Downlville 45 miles, and 
Georgetown 51 miles. On this route, 
unexcelled (or its beautiM scenery and 
good roads, at Idaho, the tourists find 
mineral springs, with warm, soda and 
sulphur baths. This is a popular and 
pleasant resort for the pleasure seeker 
as well as the invalid. At Fall river, 
another delightftil retreat for the hot 
months, the visitor finds fine trout fish- 
ing and good mountain scenery ; among 
the last a good view of the remaricable 
profile of *Hhe old man of the moun- 
tain." Here are also located some 
placer mines on the river bars, which 
are being extensively worked at Mill 
City. Downiville and Georgetown gold 
and silver mines are being worked aird 
rapidly developed. The last named 
place is prettily located jtkst at the f(K>t 
of the snowy range. 

The same company run a double dai- 
ly line of six horse coaches to Golden 
City 14 miles, Guy House 24 miles, 
Central Gty and Black Hawk 40 miles, 
distant GU)lden Cit; is situated at the 
immediate base of the mountains and 
isqxutea thriving town. It possesses 
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the only vein of clay suitable for pot- 
tery and fire brick yet discovered in the 
territory. The manufacture of these 
tiro articles is carried on extensively at 
this place. The road near Central City 
rans through a canyon sii miles, with 
mines •f the precious metals on each 
side. At this point is located Hill's 
smelting and reduction works, the lar- 
gest in the country. 

The same company run a tri-weekly 
four-horse line of coaches, leaving Den- 
ver on Monday) Wednesday and Friday, 
at 7 A. M., for Red Rock, 14 miles; Juno-; 
lion, 28 miles; Nickerson, 40 miles^; 
Slatts, 48 miles; Hepburn, 65 miles; 
Kenosho House, 64 miles; Hamilton, 
78 miles ; Fair Play, 90 miles^ and Buck- 
idcln, 98 mUea distant. The last thre^ 
named plaoe»are situated iti the singu- 
larly, formed, high-elevated plateau 
known as the 

SOUTH PABIL 

It was a remarkable freak of natpre 
to locate a beautiful park, containing 
100 square miles at an elevation 
of 10,000 feet above tide levels and 
combining a list of eharms for the 
stock grower, the miner, the volup- 
taary, the artist and 'the invilid, un- 
equaled by ecny other place la the 
world. At Fair Flay our St Louis 
friends will find their genial, whole- 
souled fellow-citizen. Judge Castello, 

as hale and hearty as ever, and who 
will take tlie stranger in against his 
will, and surfeit him on brook trout 
of his own catching, and other like 
strange delicacies to us who live in 
the lowlands. 

Denver, in contusion, possesses all 
the neceissary elements' for the grow& 
of a great citr, in d^e extensive and 



fertile fields for agriculture, fadlitlels 
for manufacturing, a great, convenient 
and increasing market for its mer- 
chandise and products, and a salu- 
brious climate. The climatic conditions 
are peculiary favorable to consump- 
tives, who «re not in the confirmed 
stage of the disease ; and to all asthmi^ 
tie and bronClual oomplaints. To the 
two latter it afibrds instantaneous re- 
lief and rapid andpermaBent eure. 

* • • • 

DiEINVER PAOIPIO RAILWAY. 

STATIONS AND DISiANOlS. 

106 b«ftve* 

8^.. Hughes......:.:....,...^ 17 

76:. 4 Johnson... 81 

69..,.-. Evans ....V....... 47 

56——.... Gi^ley.....;.;.......... 51 

41........ Pierce....i....w. ©5 

21 Carr „. «5 . 

10.r..M ..Summit., ....«^,^..,..... 96 

«.. Cheyenne.^.., 106 

Ciistmg loxig^ lingering looks of regret 
upon the distant spuref and, hQuse tops 
of the pleasant oity of Denver,, fast fac- 
ing from, our view, we are oijiee more 
seated behjind the iron hpr^e «nd re- 
sume our Journey to the Pacific. The 
twQ or three dayp spent (imaginatively) 
in and arojond t^s E(^, in^ part an adr 
ditional.fest.to.our prospeotiyeride^ and 
our spirits rise m unison with the speed 
of our fiery steejd^. ; The ^resh morning 
bree^e^ laden iri^ th^ breath of the 
fiowers and pines of the xnquntainsi 
suggest a new lease of life, and a bony- 
ancy requiring the addition only of 
wings to olevatci us vulgar crawlers to 
monarciis of the air. Rushing head- 
long over the green velvefy darpet, cov- 
ering the ridi' valley of titiQ FtetltA^T^fos^ 
ing- the c^n\ei twATis*M>!^Vi«»Jfi«k ^^^Sa. ^«»- 
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unsatiBfactory glimpses of tEe fair 
grounds and race park on our right, 
and the white walls of the Golden City, 
modestly shrinking beneath the sha- 
dows of the grim mountains, fourteen 
miles to our left. Running parallel to 
the old emigrant road, which, in many 
places keeps us company, ridi farms 
and stock ranches rise up like magic 
from the grassy lawn, linger a few 
moments in sight and then sink as 
quickly beneath the horizon in our 
rear. Seyenteenmiles through this fer- 
tile valley brings us to 

HUGHES, 

At present a small station, but being 
the nucleus for a larg^ portion of the 
surrounding country, bids fair in time 
to attain the respectability of a conn- 
• try Tillage. 

Continuing our route through the 
same stretch of farming and grazing 
lands for fifteen miles, we reach John- 
son, a water and freight station, which 
will in a short time prove a place of 
much importance, being the most oon- 
Tenient point of access from the road 
to Boulder City, and the rich alluvial 
bottom lands of Doulder Creek, Coal 
Creek and St. Trains, all lying west of 
the road and beyond the Platte. Fol- 
lowing the oourse of the river a dis- 
tance of sixteen miles, we cross it on a 
tabstaatial trestle bridge, near 1,000 
feet in length, and arrive at the little 
▼iflage of 

IVAMS. 

This place was for several months 

the temporary terminus of the road, in 

oonsequenoe of the difficulty and delay 

hi bridg^ the South Platte. The 

maeiouM oft^ town is Already gathered, , 



and about 400 people make this tlieir 
abiding place. The town is prettily 
located and there is no reason ^hy tlie 
products of the Big and Little Thomp- 
son valleys, which necessarily must be- 
come tributary to it, should not in 
course of time impart vigor and life 
sufficient to entitle it to more than a 
passing notice. 

Leaving the Platte to our right, 
though still lingering in sight of the 
cottonwoods lining its banks, we pur- 
sue our course over a gently undulating 
prairie four miles to the active, go ahead 
town of 

OBKILET. 

Our European cousins, when visiting 
America, are frequently astonished at 
the almost magical growth of our towns 
and dties; when the fact, becomes 
known that four months ago upon the 
presents site Greeley, one house alone 
had been erected, and at this writing 
two hundred and fifty housej, affording 
shelter to 1,200 people, greet the 
eye of the traveler — we ourselves may 
halt in wonder and surprise at such an 
evidence of energy. 

On the 25th day of April last, the cen- 
sus of Greeley footed up nx souls all 
told ; on the Fourth of July her 1,200 
citizens entertained their more aristo- 
cratic neighbors of Denver with an old 
fashioned barbecue, Declaration of In- 
dependence, oration and ball, acoom- 
panied with fire crackers and burnt pow- 
der ad lib. If this don*t entitle her to 
the champion belt for *^get up" no other 
place need enter claims. The site of 
their settiement is well situated in the 
rich fertile valley, bounded on the north 
by the Cache a la Foudre and on the 
eaat and «ouiSki'bi ^^ PlUta^ No bet« 
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ter farming land can be found, and in 
evidence of that fact the valley of the 
first named stream is so thickly settled 
that the farms join each other for fifty 
miles. Already rows of trees have been 
det out on all the streets, and a large 
dit<di, twelve miles in length, conveying 
water from the Cache a la Poudre, com- 
{>leted, furnishing the town with a hb- 
eral supply of good water for domestic 
purposes. Other works of a public na- 
ture have been commenced and are be- 
ing pushed forward with energy ; while 
new churches, schools, stores and dwell- 
ing houses are coming up like mush- 
pooms. Mr. N. C. Meeker, for many years 
the agricultural editor of the New York 
Tribune, is the projector and father of 
this colony. Out of respect for the dis- 
tinguished proprietor of the Tribune, 
the place was named Greeley 
Orosiliig the Oache a la FondrOy a 

beautifiil mountain stream, having its 
source near Long's Pesik, seventy miles 
distant, we leave the rich bottom land, 
our route passmg over a portion of the 
Great AmeHcan Desert. On each side 
of the track numerous 

PR^IBIB DOa VILLAGES, 

over-stocked with inhabitants, meet the 
ef e. As the train approaches, scores of 
th« citizens, who have been out attend- 
ing ward meetings, or females out tea 
drinking scamper back to their respec* 
tive dwellings to protect their castles 
and children from the fire-breathing 
monster. Down into their subterranean 
domiciles they whisk to see that every- 
thing is safe, and then, curiosity getting 
the better of them, stick their heads out 
of the door to see what in the thunder 
all this fuss is about. It is a well au- 
thenticated fact that owls and rattle- 



snakes, assuming the prerogative of 
Gk>d-like man, that might is right, bil- 
let themselves on the worthy little bur- 
ghers for a month's board and lodging ; 
and if perchance the bill of fare should 
not suit their epicurean tastes, make a 
breakfast off the landlord's children and 
kick him out of the house. Fourteen 
miles through the streets and avenues 
of the dog villages brings us to I^erce, 
a small water station, where our stop is 
brief; sufficiently long, however, to seo 
the only house in sight — a water tank. 

During the ride of twenty miles from 
Pierce to Garr, another unimportant 
station, frequent herds of antelopes aro 
seen on both sides of the road. The 
curiosity of woman is only equalled by 
this silly anlmaL As in the case of 
the opposite sex, this distinguishing 
characteristic frequently leads to bad 
results in the antelope, and often cuts 
short its existence. With head erect, 
they stand gazing curiously at the ter- 
rible monster, rushing with fire and 
smoke through their domain, utterly re- 
gardless of the bang, bang f usilade kept 
up by the thoughtless passengers. A 
favorite mode of hunting the antelope 
is to hide behmd the sage bush and rig 
a red handkercheif on a ramrod, the 
hunter knowing that this predomi- 
nant trait will ensure the near approach 
of any of the animals who may happen 
to catch a glimpse of the red fluttering 
rag. Experience teaches us that calico 
and red ribbons flaunted in the face of 
the gentler sex frequently lead them 
into the matrimonial trap, and thereby 
the simile is complete. 

In the neighborhood of Carr Station, 
and from the cars^ can b^ «^k\x^2Dki^ ^t^- 
markable 
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NATURAL FORT. 

This 'curiosity, presenting the appear- 
ance of a ruined fort, with its angles, 
bastions and embrasures for guns, is a 
strata of sandstone rising from the sur- 
face ten or twelve feet high, and about 
eight hundred feet in length. In the 
primeval or antediluvian ages, while 
nature was in convulsions, this strata 
of stone, by mistake, probably, was 
crowded out of its original recumbent 
position and stood on edge. Since then 
the action of water and the storms of 
centuries have chiseled and worked at 
it until it presents the warlike appear- 
ance of a ruined stronghold. Lovers 
of the curious (women and antelopes) 
doubtless take much pleasure in a 
dose examination of this wonder, but 
a nearer view than the one we obtained 
we fear would detract from its interest. 
Not halting to the challenge given 
by the cowardly coyote, a self appoint- 
ed sentinel of the battered ramparts, we 
hurry on ten miles to Summit Siding, 
which is but a side track for the con- 
Yenience of passing trains. Since leav- 
ing Greeley the country is entirely bar- 
ren of timber and water, and there is 
nothing to relieve the monotony of 
gnsa and sky, save prairie dogs and 
antelopes The Rocky mountains that 
have been In plain view on our left from 
the time of leaving Denver till reaching 



this place, have faded away in the dis- 
tance, and the Snowy Range gives 
place to the dark, frowning Black Hills 
that loweringly loom up from the plain 
seventy miles distant. Long*s Peak, 
the grim sentinel stationed on the 
right flank of the Snowy, is dimly seen 
through the flitting clouds hovering 
around its lofty summit. Good bye Col- 
orado ! with a whirl and a rush we dash 
across your boundary line into Wyom- 
ing, and fail to discover, even with 
the aid of a good magnifying glass, 
the pretty little dots our geography 
says separate you two embryo states. 
Atlas makers take wonderful license 
with their caterpillar mountains and 
crochet boundaries, but we presume 
it's all right until one learns better. 
Ten miles beyond Summit we run 
into the depot at 

CHEYENNS, 

and hearing the pleasant announce- 
ment of **one hour for dinner" we 
purpose occupying a portion of that 
time in stretching our legs and look- 
ing at the town. 

Having satisfied the savage appetite 
conjured up by our pleasant ride from 
Denver, we have sufficient time left, be- 
fore the arrival of the western bound 
train,for a constitutional and a sarvey of 
the town. 
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Bafbre taldng flnat leave of Coloradti 
for our long ride to the Padflc Coast, it 
win not be out of place to refbr to 
wonderful attractioni of this country for 
flie artUt, the lovef of natare in het 
wildest Hid grandest moods, the tourist 
and Bportmans Ferhapa no portii 
the American Oontineut fUraishea sndi 
strong and raried attractions as this 
same Territory of Colorado. Hot moun- 
tain «ceiieT7, where the rest domes and 
pianadeA pierce the donds, and ireatap> 
on thdr glUtening Bnmmila an et^tnal di- 
adem of ice and snow, tichly entitle her 
to be called the Switzerland of Atnerlca. 
Between these hnge walls of granite, 
sUrted with evergreens and 0h)wn6ti. 
wfth anow, are vast ftnd heaatlful 
"Parka," where nataral fountains plaj 
and babbling broolcs meander along 
through the green ibeadows and'lJMween 
the loflj trees; These "Parks'* are 
the wonder and joy of all who visit this 
Btrange and betatilU oontitry. ' . 

A pleasant writer; in deatiribtn^ his 
tetum to Dearer fW)m the South Park, 
aajrs that the going out of'Ae moun- 
tains was very fine. Tbe sererd mllee 
through Tnrke; Creek Canyon, the 
road wining along with the stream at 
the bottom of a h^h gorge of rooks, 
were fresh and eihilerating; we had 
gone aroond cajijona before, punfiilly 
andlaborioualy; now to follow one by 
a narrow bat firm road offered new end 
pictnraaque views. 

Here we overlooked the grand ooean 
of the plains, and came upon the stmg. 
glea of nature to leave off the moun- 
tain and begin plain. Along here, be 
»lt oOier poiaU below, (Iiere seema to 



have been a spedal end antagonistio 
fold thrown up almost abraptly tVom 
thelevel plain. Kke's Peak, which is 
disUnct from the main range, is the 
chief endeavor or cnlmination of this 
throe of the formation. Andaroundlt, 
as here, ard grouped monnmenta, or re- 
muns of mountuDB, alike grotesque, 
commanding, Impreadre; takii^; all 
shapes, and giving the tbou^t that 
somebody greater and bigger than man 
had made here a ftunlliar home. 

OUDXH OriHI OOM. 

. About 1} milM wnt la a nogular, 
wild alid beaatifal place, to which some 
poetic individual has ^ven the titl* 
whidi heads this paragraph. Serenl 
rocks^ or rather, two high ridgea of 

ik, rise perpendicularly from the val- ' 
ley to the he^ht of two hundred feet 
mere, bat a few yatda apart, forming 
alottyencloeure,irtiiohembraoesabMH»- 
tifulminiatnreTaliey.thateeems to att 
tl« hare away trou the gaie of tli« paa- 
by, as though, like some timid dam- 
sel, it feared that its beauty would 
prove its destruction. Such, has been 
tktc^.aa we are told that aome onpo. 
etical heathen has plowed up ita 'rtigin 
bosom and jdaoted it with bMta. Then 
little poetry in the heart when the 
omach ia empty. 

auunna aruBos. 
These healing springs, several in num- 
ber, are situated about three miles f^m 
Colorado City, near the source of the 
fountain Qui la SonilU, a small streami 
which empties into the Arkansas river, 
Pueblo. They are stud to possess 
great medidnal virtues. 
Not &i oft BT« wnca Wnsro^ %(fta. 
pringi, tiM ^e*OT ol -wYilaJatBa >»»SQ- 
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compared to that of the celebrated Ck>n- 
gpress Spring at Saratoga. 

The Parks and mountains also abound 
with game. The disciples of Izaak 
Walton have abundant opportunities to 
delude the speckled beauties of the 
brook with their many colored flies; 
and the very great-grand sons of Nim- 
rod can have a fair chance to bring a 
bag of grouse, a black tailed deer or a 
fat grizzly from the mountains. With 
its wonderful attractions of game and 
scenery, it will not be many years until 
multitudes of the pleasure-seekers will 
find Colorado a vast improvement upon 
Long Branch, Saratoga and a hundred 
other places where there is more waste 
of money than increase of health or 
happiness. 

BAILWAT LANDS. 

It is also proper to mention in this 
connection, that the Denver Pacific Bad- 
way has a donation of lands along its 
line amounting to about 1,000,000 acres. 
These lands are for sale by the Nation- 
al Land Company, whose Western of- 
fice is at Denver, under the direction of 
Wm. N. Byers as general manager. 
This company has acquired an enviable 
reputation by their efibrts to supply im- 
migrants with good lands at low prices, 



and at the same time assist them to 
reach their future homes, at little mor« 
than a nominal cost when compared . 
with the regular rates of railway fare* 
Through this agency, the large colony 
at Greeley were brought from their 
eastern homes, with their furniture and 
stock, at about half rates. They have 
also moved large German colonies to 
Southern Colorado, and many o^Lers 
have been settled through their Bxiipi^ 
in Eimsas and Colorado. ^ 

Colfax, a German colony, under t6i^ 
presidency of Carl Wulsten, an ener- 
getic and worthy man, was pLaii^J 
through the agency of this Company, 
about six months ago. The colony ia 
located to the south of Denver, in the 
West Mountain valley, and originally 
consisted of one hundred and fifty per- 
sons. They already have 2,000 acres of 
land in cultivation, 800 of which have 
borne a magnificent crop of wheat 

The prmcipal ofi^s of this Company 
are at 

No. 8 BowlinirGreeni New York city. 

No. Ill Dearborn St. Chicago. 

Cor. 6th & Elm Sts., &t. Louis. 

Topeka, Kansas. 

Denver, Colorado. 
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EST.A "HT iTRUElJ 1338. 

SUGO IRON STORE, 

ITo. 1007 ITortla Second Street, 
ST. LOUIS, IMO. 




nr QEKHBAL ASSORTICENT, 

ROUNl>S, SQUARES, OTJLLS, FLATS, PLATES* 
■ ANGLES, SHEETS, l^c. 



A liUS SnCS OF TBS BEST BRAIDS Of 

Cast Tool, Machinerir, Caot Spriag, Caot and 
0craNUif1ow Ic Spring, C^cmuui Lay A; Blister 



STEEL, 



Also, a lull line of carefully selected 

WAGON & PLOW WOOD WORK, 



3-10 to 3-^ 

BrRDi^T'S HORSi: AMO lUlJIJB SHOES, aU sizes, 

NORTHWESTERN HORSE NAIUS, 

PATEBTT TOE-CAI.ILS, 

IVffifi ^^^^> PATENT <& COMMON, IfPfPfffl 

Ulililvp SpringB, Oommon ajid Waxmted, M Vuwp 

Solid-box Vises, The St« liOais Bello^irs, Sledges, Hand aud 
Shoeing Hammers, Stocks and Dies, Files, Hasps, Carriage and 
Plow Bolts, best and common, together with a general as- 
sortment of Wagon Makers and Blacksmith Merchandise. 

10^ Prompt and Careftil Attention to Orders by Hail. «ot 

Our Rule : Prices low down-— close to cost— to cash and prompt pay- 
ing buyers. We leave no margin for bad debts. 

>. T>. HAXJLu 



SL Loiiislplollrv Co. 

. • - ■ • » 

2Tb. 116 Pine Street* 



I 



■I V 



Printinl 




~ r V 



7 



f « 



PUIN MD OENiiraiAL TYPi, 



J ••> M«.« ». 




All sizes, 

• ■ . • •■:■ .. • .V •: "• r . ■•■.■ ■ 

Note, Letter, Cap, Flat^ap, Commercial, 
PacketaadFoUo-fost Papers, 





FRIKTIKG IXTEiS, of all quaMties, Kew^:Boo4 

Blaok ftT)3 Colored. Tji^.l>ft<yrflTiliwt Iwfrg, Asa 

Minri mra TO OEM utrntmi 



I • 



HAND STAMPS, ^BALS AKD SEAL PRESSES 

Foroished to Order. 



A.S. W. GOODWnr. PnCXBEHH. Gsm. J: QOOJ>Wm. 

" GOODWOT, BEHE & CO. 



mranufaetuiiers of 



Soap, Cufelarl Oi Hnlei Soap, 

^ Soda ASli, Caustic Soda, Palm Oil &Ilo^ 

: j : Bet^vsreen Main and Siecond> 

• ••'■''■'■■■ • . " 

FACTORY, Poplar^ So. end of Adolph St. 

«IT. X.OVXS, MCO. 



R. & W. MITCHELL, 



ItfANUFACTURERS OP 



rtJRITITURE, 

IJphokteringr^ Bedding, liOoking-Glas^s, 

IMPORTEiKS AND DEALERS IN 

Carpeting, Curtains, l¥indow Shadets, Oil Cloths, 
mattings, House, Hotel and Steamboat. 




r^ ^ ^ 



WHOLESALE AMD RETAIL.. 

€09, 611 & 613 Sortli Fourtb St., ST. LQIIlS,«.a< 



Erie and Pacific Despatch, 

Operating under Contracts extending for 
A TERM OF YEARS with the 

BALTIMORE & OHIO, 

OHIO & MISSISSIPPI, 

NORTH MISSOURI AND KANSAS PACIFIC 

Railways and Connections, 

Thus constituting the most reliable Line for the trazi9*> 
portation of all descriptions of Freight between 

ST. LOUIS, the Eastern Cities, 

And all points in Colorado^ Ne^w Mexico^ Mexico, . 
Arizona, AATyoming, Utah, Montana, 



Idaho and California. 



ORGANIZATION : 

CHARLES E. MAURICE, General Supskiktkndemt, 

Comer Fourth and Olive Streets, ST. LOUIS. 

J. M. WEBSTER, .Superintendbnt Western Division^ 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 

SAM. DxBOW, ...SuFERiNTBNDENT Eastern Divmopi 

241 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

W. C. GRAHAM, Sborstabt Aito TsEASiTBte^ 

Comer Fourth and Olive Streets, ST. LOUIS.] 



CONTRACTING OFFICES : 

North-West comer Fourth and Olive Streets, Saint Louis. 

541 Broadway,« New York. 

124 Washington Street, Boston. 

811 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 

12 Camden Street, Baltimorb. 

119 Vine Street, Cincinnati. 

28 West Mjiin Street, Tx)uisvillb. 

66Midn Street, La^i-rknce, Kan*8V9 

Kansas Pacific Railway Office, Dkxvkr. 
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ChoTenne - filfl 

B>urd - 6Sa 

Otto -.. 630 

Granite CBn;on SS5 

Buford..- - Ma 

Bbennui 549 

fituney S67' 

Rod Battea. 664 

Fort Saaadera.. - B70 

Xkfamle 67! 

Wyoxing 888 

Cooper's Lake. 603 

Lookout 807 



Bock Cro«k 

IbdiotaeBow... 

Carbon. 
SimpsoD 

Dana 

St. Hary'B.. 

BeotoQ. 

GreenTille 

Rawlings ., 

Sepantion.... 

(^«stoii 

Wash-B-kie.. 

Bed D««ert 

Table Rock 



Bitter Creek. ,. _ 

Bbdc Buttas 794 

Point of Rocks.... ... 806 

&U Wells 818 

BodiSpringa . 8S3 

GnmRivar ..,, 848 

Bry" 'sflO 

Granger 877 

Oinrch Buttes gig 

Carter. 505 

Bridger _ qI5 

Piedmont 930 

Aapen 939 

Bntnaton _ 957 

VBmtdi_ _ 06R 

...1008 



<*!ho.--- 

y^tanVa Gate 

* Bintah, 

^OpJen 



Located in the extreme aonth-east cor- 

B6P of "W joining Territory, was for many 
moDttis a stumbling block In the way 
of ilie Union Pacific IlallrQad, and jn 
COQsequeOCe tlie temporary terminns of 
the road. Honest men, Itom many 
aectioDS of the country, flocked hither to 
brave the discomforts and dangers of 
pioneer life, in the eDbrt to tnnt an 
honest greenbacii, disbanest men, 
raffians, rogues, and raacals, Birooped 
down In ralture-like crowds to filch 
&on then the aforesaid honest green, 
back, and BmSar their bands in blood. 

When at the high tide of sueoeM not 
le» than six thousand men and women, 
representing all grades in the saie of 
honesty and dishonesty, had pitched 
their tents at this place. 

Legitimate trade proapercd.and more 
than one jnaa made his "Jack," while 
scores of dance bousoa, gamtillng hells 
Bod tarantula juice shanties, "from 
early dawn to dewey eve," wiled the 
weary wayfarer to mmgls in scsnes 
nnd orgies tliBt should bring blushes 
to t)ia face of a demon. Human life, 
was held so cheap that too much gravy, 
or one fl^jack too many, wnsconsider- 
ed good ground for ordering a " woodon 
overcoat," and the usual morning salu- 
tation was, "well, who bit the dust last 
night" An old inhabitant, in describ- 
ing to me this reign of terror, remarked 
that there were no laws, no order, no re- 
ligion, no no&ir^, and it was a thon- 
sand miles to an; place. 

This stalo of things could not last al- 
ways, or we shonld tiowhave to chroni- 
cle tbe total Determination of the brave 
man rare in Ibia region. One bright 
morning the chtmUkri d'indaetrie, 
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through their bleared and bloodshot 
eyes, saw dangUng to the telegraph 
poles, foar of their boon companions, 
with placards attached, adrising, in 
pleasantly couched language, certain in- 
diyiduals to seek other fields of fortune 
at once, or other poles would be adorn- 
ed with their swinging carcasses. This 
wholesome dose of a vigilance commit- 
tee, and the advancement of the 
road, had the desired effect, and very 
soon Cheyenne was relieved of the ruffian 
horde by thdr emigration to other 
scenes of gambling glory. Society 
now having assumed a healthy tone, 
and business pursuing its legitmate 
channels, a few more years will find 
the town enjoying the prominence and 
prosperity it well deserves. Besides 
having a large scope of country tribu- 
tary to it, the military posts of Forts 
Russell, Laramie, Fetterman, Casper, 
Beno, Phil Kearney and Smith, all em- 
braced within a radius of 170 miles, 
liave their stores and supplies shipped 
from this point 

Among the several manufactures that 
liave sprung «p at this place, none are 
80 liberally patronized, especially by 
our lady friends and passengers, as tha t 
of Joslyn &Park, who are largely engag- 
ed in the manufacture of 

MOSS AGATE JEWELRT. 

Tlie tempting, and beautiful display 
is too much for the dear creatures, and 
many an artistically set agate ring, or 
other trinket, purchased in these Wes- 
tern wilds, grace the fair form of wo- 
man in the Atlantic cities. Our theory 
of the production of these singular 
stones is that of photography, executed 
by Nature in her own gallery and labora- 
tory. Iftho atone is closely examined, 



it will be observed that, instead of moss, 
it shows A tninate, but perfect, copy 
of the sage bush. In the reg^n of 
country where found, moss is very rare, 
while the entire surface of the ooontry 
is covered with a tluck growth of sage. 
If man, with chemically p^^pftredpa^ 
per, and other substaQces^ can reproduce 
images by the refVaction of Hgbt, why 
then is it impossible'for Nature, substi- 
tuting reflected rays, throughthe agency 
of the clouds, for the camera, to produce, 
in her own g^ery, mmiatnre photo- 
gpraphs of surrounding objects? ' It cer- 
tainly looks plausible,, and we beg to 
suggest that some philosopher take 
the matter in hand and work- it out. 

But i¥hile we stand here theorizing 
and speculating, the Union Pacific train 
has arrived and is ready to carry us oa 
our journey. Predicting a prosperous 
future for Cheyenne, we' settle down in 
our seats once more, with faces tamed 
tovrardsundown. 

CBOSSIHO CROW CREEK. 

With Fort D. A. Bussell in full view, 
a six mQe run brings us to Hazard, 
where wo commence ascending the 
Black Hills. Eight miles beyond, al 
Otto, we have gained an altitude oi 
6852 feet, and 561 feet abov« the last 
station. The puffing and tugging ol 
our engine assures us it is not easy to 
pull six or eight loaded cars up a g^rads 
seventy feet to the mile. 

Six miles fVom Otto, an extensive 
quarry is being worked, supplying Cfaey. 
enne with all its building stone. 

THE SNOW *8a01IU 

On each side of our track, indicate 
that every precaution has been taken 
to prevent the interruption of busi 
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ness from snow .drifts. It is a pecu- 
liarity of this locality, that snow rare- 
ly falls more than five or six inches 
in depth, but it is so fine and dry, 
that the wind whirls and eddies it 
into drifts frequently twenty feet 
deep, and it packs as solidly as ice. 
Nineteen miles beyond, through 
deep cuts of rocks and long lines of 
snow fences, we reach our highest 
altitude, at 

SHERMAN, 

Eight thousand two hundred and 
thirty-five feet above tide water. 

One naturally expects, when reach- 
lAg the summit of so grand a range 
of mountains, to look down upon 
wild, deep gorges, and around upon 
giant peaks, capped with snow and 
wrapped in fleecy clouds ; but, instead, 
we gaze over an unbroken plain, 
with here and there a scrubby growth 
of evergreens. Tlie strange, quiet sub- 
limity of this spot is calculated to in- 
part more intense feelings of awe, 
and place the enthusiast in closer 
ntpport with the Creator, than any 
grand mountain scenery in existence. 
The company^s round house, located 
here for repairing rolling stock, forms 
the nucleus of a little hamlet, con- 
tfuning probably two hundred souls. 
The immediate vicmity of Sherman 
possesses charms for the sportsman 
Unequaled by any other point on tlie 
entire route. The numerous brooks 
flind streams swarm with sparkling 
trout, and the surrounding hills abound 
with black tailed deer, elk, antelope 
and bear, with sage hens and grouse 
to fill up the cracks. 

DALB CaSEK BRIDGE, 

Tliree miles from Shennan, ia a novel 

7 



and beautiful success of the engineer\s 
art. Six hundred and fifty feet long, 
and one hundred and twenty-six feet 
high, it spans, at one leap, the wild 
mountain gorge. Supported on trestles, 
and secured by numerous braces, an- 
chored in the firm rock, it ptresents, at 
first glance, the idea of a mon^tev 
Chinese pi^zzle. The company should 
increase its popularity by halting every 
train " thirty minutes for trouting"- at 
Dale Creek Bridge, for it is. certainly 
the most enticing spot on the road. 
Hurrying along, on our downward grade, 
with steam shut off and breaks put on, 
eight miles bring us to Harney, an un- 
important side track. Soon after leav- 
ing this station we commence crossing 
the Laramie Plains, one of the finest 
stock growing regions in this section of 
country. On our right, in plain view; 
is an old landmark. 

THE RED BT7TTES, 

well known to all emigrants who have 
crossed the " Plains.'* The Buttes con- 
sists of a series of red sandstone cliffs,] 
rising from the plain five hundred or 
one thousand feet high. The action of 
water, together with battling the ele*_. 
ments and storms for thousands of 
years, has worn their surface into every . 
conceivable shape and pattern. The 
ancient castle,* with ruined towers and 
walls, looks scornfully down upon a 
dog kennel, with all the modem im- 
provements. Majesdo moss-covered 
Cathedrals are fiankod, on the one side 
by second-hand pyramids, and on the 
other by recently finished com cribs. 
Let the ims^nation have full play when 
passing here, and the mind will be well 
stored with ancient, iaod&rcL«:Qk^^iiS!&»!^- 
tic styles ot wc2[i\\jwiS^x^. 
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TOST SANDKBS, 

' Twenty-one miles beyond, is a side 
Itack station located for the convenience 
of reshipping stores for this post. Two 
miles more on our journey and we are 
rive at 

LARAMIE CITY. 

A place of considerable prominence 
and, for awhile, during its early his- 
tory, corsed with the same desperadoes 
as Cheyenne. It is gratifying to know 
that, in the completion of the road, 
their occupation is gone, and their 
places have been filled by the bone and 
sinew of the hardy pioneer, whose 
honest toil is turning the desert into a 
fur garden. The company have erected 
large workshops and a round house here, 
giving employment to several hundred 
skilled mechanics. Among the many 
measures inauguated by the directors of 
this road, evincing a kind and Christian 
spirit toward their employes,none speaks 
so highly in their favor as the estab- 
lishment of a well appointed hospital 
at this place. Here, under the charge of 
Br Latham, the invalid sufferer is cared 
for with attentive kindness, restored to 
health and strength, and ready to fight 
any man who says that corporation 
has no souL The tourist will be well re- 
paid by spending three or four days at 
Laramie, as the mountain scenery in the 
▼incinity is grand, gloomy and peculiar. 

Recent discoveries of valuable depos- 
its of the precious metals in the neigh- 
boring range have already had an effect 
npon the town, promising, in time, a 
large increase in population and busi- 
ness. 

Ruralizing and sight seeing at Lar- 

smle 18 all very pjeasant, but "bua- 

iaeaaja buaiaeas," and "all aboard" 
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finds us again m 6ur seats 
headlong over the plains, 
Laramie River, and sixteen miles 
yond finding ourselves at WyomI 
Station. Crossing Little Laramie on » 
substantial bridge, we learn that'tba 
company has put the stream to praoti> 
cal use by rafting large quantities ai 
ties from the mountains near its sonroa. 
The scarcity of timber necessitated 
the Kansas Pacific purchasing larg« 
number of ties at this point and trana* 
porting them to Denver a distanoa 
of 140 miles. Fourteen miles beyond 
we reach, 

C00PER*S LAKS'' STATION 

deriving its name from the beautiful 
sheet of water a few miles west of the 
Station. Lookout, five miles, and Rode 
Creek, seventeen miles, are soon readir 
ed and checked off Leaving the last 
named station a few miles in the reai^ 
we pass 

OOMO LAKE, 

noted for its beauty and abundaaoe 
of fish. An addition to our party 
is made here, consisting of two rare 
specimens of icthyology known to tha 
natives as^the Devils Own Fish, and 
the passengers with one accord indorsa 
the appropriate christening. With^ 
head bearing an ugly resemblance t^ 
the Mississippi catfish, two flippers 
having each five long skinny fingers, 
and an immense pair of flukes, put 
on wrong side up— these hideous mon- 
sters frequently reach two hundred 
pounds in weight. Their capacity for 
grass hoppers and young Utes is said 
to be immense. 

MEDICINE BOW, 

located on the western side of the river 
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Biles beyond. Tho Ticinit; of the river 
■bounds wiOi game and lias been, from 
time immemorial, a well known resori 
for the different tribes of Indtaas. Uany 
treaties between oit noble led bretiitsti 
and the Qreat Father faaTS, upon the 
bank! of thia stream, been mUfied knd 
^(n«d b; Spotted Tail, esq.. Walk Un- 
der the Water esq., &0i, 'Ministers peni- 
tenliar;" enabling th«r jaxing men to 
raceiTe aannal allawancea of powder 
and boll to reaiat the encroachmenta of 
the biood-thimr pekhce. 



Klne milea beytM the compHif b&ve 
opened, andwe eitenaivelj working 
laige coal muiee, supplying Qie interven- 

ingcoontr; between this p<dnt andOma- 
hh. Sereral hundred miners are coti- 
■tantl; employed, and the yidd of the 
miaes is near two hundred tons of coal 
per day. Bich coal beda extend Tor 
some ^atnoce ou the line of the ro^id 
and the rupply ia ineihauatible. Ike 
linsy scene presented here is a 
BO*eI one, where for milea and mllea 
atound no indication of man's labor is 
foinnd to break the monotony of tliia 
howling wilderness. Percy, ten milea 
tVom the last station, was in the early his- 
tory of the road a great depot for ties 
and timber brought from Elk mountiiiD, 
7 or 8 miles to the soath. Tbunderiog 
down a wild ravine, with predptioua 
sides lining our track, we rosh througli 
a tunnel into the bottom lands of the 
North Platte and reach 

Twenty-nine milea beyond. The old dilm- 
iicya and debris scattered aronnd m&rk 
tbo site of a once " red hot" town con- 
Uiiih,g 3000 inbabiUmta. It has now 



dwindled down to an insignificant aide 
track for the convenience of Fort Fred 
Steele, located a few milea distant "South 
of oar route, and in plain view, is a singu- 
larl; formed granite ridge beanng the 
clasaic name of Hog's bade, the scene 
niaoy years ago of a sanguinary oon- 
flict between the Vtea and Bioux, ia 
ffhldi the latter lost all ot thdr artill- 
ery and camp equip^^ and only aared 
tb^ bait and honor by tall walk- 
ing. Thirteen n^ea waU we u- 
rire at Bawltngs, an eatii^ Btatioa, 
where among other moDBti^ delicaeiea, 
the hungry traveler can regale him> 
self upon deliciouB apackled trout. 
Thirteen milea farther on, at Separa- 
tion, we discovor that we are tnggtng 
up t^ back bone of the fiodcy Monn- 

Fourteen milea distant, to located upon 
the extreme aummit at an elevation 
of 7,000 feet sbove the level of the sea. 

In the atisence of any spring on this 
barren and wateriese ridge, we snggeat 
to the company the propriety of dig- 
^ng a well with two spoats, that tbe 
passengers may amuse themselvea bj 
dividing one bucket of water betweea 
the Pacific and Atlantic Bed Desert, 
24 miles, and Table Bock, 13 milee, west- 
ward, are neither of them desiraUe 
places to locate, as all roving swarmjl 
of grasshoppers give them a wide berth. 

The company have located a raond 
house and workshop at Bitter Oreek 
Station, ten miles beyond Table Bwk, 
giring employment to near a hundred 
mechanics. The otter "coons from Bit-, 
tar Creek" hare all emigrated, preferring 
aaietatafs uiViimi \iw*i. ■««(«»& «^ '■'^ 
the mtei. i.'fc Bto«3i.-a»Si**,'4 xia^ 
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■ud PointofBock, llmileE digtsnt, Em- 
msDie owl fields h>Te been discovered 
■nd Bra beiog rapidly developed. From 
tiie last Quned point, aCageg leave dailj 

HWUTWtTUt KlirXS, 

vbich hiTB of late gained mucli notori- 
el; oa accoant of tlinr richneBs, and 
the difficulties «ritb the IndiuiB. When 
Hr. Lo can be indoced to ratire from 
the hair buaineaB, or emigrate to a more 
congenial clime, the yield from this 
rich niiiing diftrict will be MloniahiBfr. 
The country throng^ which oar route 
pauee to Salt Wells, eleren milea, and 
Bock Spring, 14 miles beyond, it not 
partioaUrf iaTiting, nor would we advise 
our worst eneiD; to take up hla abode 
bereobouts. 

thirteen nilea from the last station is 
made prominent from being the start- 
ing point of Uaj. Fonell's £iploTing 
£xpe£tioa. Hii report, so eitensiTel; 
published, of the hardships and dan- 
gen enconntered b; the small party of 
brave hard; men, solved the problmn 
and sealed the waters of the Colorado 
forever from all future navigators. Bry- 
an, 18 miles distant, has connection with 
the Sweetwater Hines by a daily line of 
coaches, carrying the U. S. Hail and 
Eipraas. 



reach Piedmont and; condnuin^Mip 

fide nine miles beyond, arriv« tt 

elevated 7463 feet above the lerri of 
;he tide water. Thia is the •eeond' 
highest point on the Union PmHo;' 
Seventeen miles more bring as Ui Km)-' 
and fallowing a ctutnaing littla 
valley we dash throngh a tonnel ud 
halt at 



Seventeen miles, and Carter's Station,, 
twenty-eight miles l>eyond,arcsmall 
important freight and military statioi 
the latter being the nearest point 
therwlroad loFortBridger. Manyr 
and beauUFhl spedmens of moss agate 
have been found near Carter's, and the 
Inhabitants spend much of their time 
seaichhig for these beaudM stont 
Tweet^-Zbur milea fimn the lost place ' 



After thirty minulM to "wrMtla villi- 
ir hash" — and the best we have strngk - 
I many hundred miles — the Observa- 
tion Car is attached to the rear of the - 
train and all are on the qui vit« for tha 
grand scenery of y 

Fortunately, having the personal ac- 
quaintance of Tommy Eahoon, our gMi- ' 
tlemanly conductor, we otjialned ' 
through him an introdnction to the en- . 
gineer and gladly accepted his' in*ita- ■ 
tion to a seat on tlie pilot of his en^ne ' 
until OUT arrival at Ogden. Tommjr' 
Eahoon, althoi^h a modest, n nh asii n *- 
ing gentleman, Iwlongs to history, and 
we are not guilty of unnecessarily pa> . 
rading a private citiiea in public print . 
when relating an incident in his stirring . 
life on the [kriatiers. About two yean -i 
since, while on a traveling eipedition, 
in company with two others, near Chey- . 
enne, the party were attacted by a band 
of blood thirsty lodiane. His two eom- 
panlani luckily eacapBi with slight 
wounds, while ho was riddled with eleven 
arrows, one going entirely through his 
lungs. Supposing him to ba dead, the 
red devils aeanred his scalp, and left hia 
body a prey for the beasts of the field 
I and birds of lite air?' His friends soon 
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BtroDgl; reinforced, only to find Tom. 
mj's breathless body Bhom of its dar); 
l^rovn locks. The feathery shaft oF 
tite anixr was cut off and draarr. 
AroHffh hit htngt. Evidences of Ufa 
being apparent he wu rranoved to 
Cbejeone, and after a confinment of 
naariy twelve months, be turns op oati 
of tbe best oondacton and clarerest fel~ 
lows on theentire road. 

Taking our seat on the pilot, the beU 
ringing, we slowly move off from 
depot Out apeed Increasing at each 
pnff of the engine, with cap tightly pull' 
ed down, we hurry over the divide and 
daab through a tunnel 770 feet long. 
And eater 

>CBO cunoa 
St Castle Bock. Whirling down the 
Canyon through scenes too grand for 
tame lampblack and old rags, we soon 
reach Han{^g Bock, a pmiDinent land- 
maric, and said to have been used by 
Br^ham Toong on the occasion of his 
fint lennon to the Mthfiil after arriv- 
ing M Zion. The magnificent and sub- 
llBM views crowd so thick and fbst npon 
va, idiil* rushing down this wild fbsb, 
that It is Impossible to think of descrip- 
tkma. &x miles l^«m Hanging Bode 
can he seen, a thonaand feet above, the 
tddlCormon Fortifioa^ns, with many of 
die boulders rolled tcom the hdghta 
Ijlng near the road. After completing 
tbrir works the aharpabooters tried 
thrir skill on an over ventureoua Irish- 
man, who set himself up as a target a 
tlioosand feet below. Three shots were 
sufficient to test their skill and the 
range of thdr pieces. The Irishman's 
grave may be seen Just to the right of 
tlia trade Twenty-Sve mils* from 
WaMtdh bring vm to 



The sportaman can here find hunting 
and Qshing without limit Abont eight 
miles beyond Echo ire pass the 

ONI TSOttSUID VILE TRU, 

a lone pine, that has escaped both lh« 
1 and the emigrant 's axe. Two 



The nommclature of diffbrent polala 
of interest in tlUscanyon suggest a warm 
intimacy between the (Auistener and 
the gentleman who presides over that 
place of perpihtal tinpitatmbiett. Gaa- 
ing for a moment with wonder at th* 
Devil's Side, when the old gentlentan 
must have put on the brakes powerful 
tight to save the crystal of his watch, 
wo are hurried across a bridge, elevated 
fifty feet above the foaming whirlpooU 
and rapids at the entrance of DevQ'a 
Oate. " The place Is very appropiately 
d," suggests jDj friend on the 
right, "but it's the first time I evee 
heard of a route to Hell by water." 
Passengers having a preference to water 
transportation over railroad will do well 
to make a note of this. 
Hurryli^ through this wild broken 
las with its hrimstona names, lnigge*< 
re of " matches t%U made in heaven" 
we arrive at 

where, if so iocUned, passengers can 
svail themselves of the opportunity of- 
fered by two competing stage lines, of 
overland trip via Farley's Pass to 
\ew Zion, 80 miles distant. 

With glimpses of Salt Lake Tallsy, 
and frequent whiSb of salt water, we 
roll along beside the river bank tot 
eight miles and find ourselvea at 

i6 tenntoaa ot ftwXiiiw».^»fl»ii»-^"\ . 
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i and at this point we transfer our acquain- 
tance with the gentlemanly officials of 
the U. P., together with the "memries 
around which cluster" to the kind 
and tender mercies of the Central 
Pacific R R With such men as Prest 
Stanford and Supt Towne at the helm, 
backed up by several regiments of ac- 
cessories in the shape of Conductors, 
Engmeers, &o^ &a, all fully np to the 
mark, in their different positions, we 
take oar seats in the Central. Pacific 
cars, feeling jf\illy satisfied that the jour- 
ney will be safely and pleasantly com- 
pleted. 

Ogden is snugly nestled nnder the 
shadow of the Wasatch mountains at 
the north end of Salt Lake Valley. The 
older and larger portion of the town is 
situated on the bench immediately at the 
foot of the mountains, while the Depot 
and railroad settlement lies a mile or 
two farther South, and seyeral miles 
from Great Salt Lake, which is in plain 
Tiew from the Station. The old town is 
principally inhabited by Monnons, and 
the new town by railroad employes 
and machinists. . . 

TEI **BI1. OF MTBfBBT," 

as the Great Lake is called, extends in 
a southerly direction orer a hundred 
miles and about forty-fiye miles in width. 
Numerous islands rise from the surface 
of the Lake co an altitude approaching 
the surrounding mountains. Antelope 
Island, the largest, is fifteen miles long 
and six miles wide. Stansberry I&land, 
embracing an area of twenty seven 
miles in circumference, towers up in a 
peak to ^Q heighth af 8,000 feet. The 
waters of the Jordan, Weber, Ogden 
Mid Bear rivers, all sweet, pure moun- 
Uia BtreanoB, empty into the Lake, 



which has no outlet The water con- 
tains twenty per cent of salt, and the 
supply of this article is inexhaustible. 
Thirty six miles from Ogden, at the 

present terminus of the Utah Central 
R.R. 

SALT LAKX OITT, 

Is situated. 
This road was built and stocked 

without a dollar of outside aid, and 
in the peculiar co-operative method 
adopted by the Mormons in all their 
public work. A ride of two hoars 
through the fertile valley, in a high 
state of culture, dotted here and there 
by'lpleasant thrifty villages, is welcome 
and refreshing to the tired traveler, af- 
ter days of sandy deserts and mountain 
travel The City, being the head-quar- 
ters of the Church, which is both the 
religion and the law of this people, is 
the largest in the Territory — said to 
contain twenty-five thousand inhabit 
tants. The lots are all laid out into 
ten acres each, and the streets running 
at right angles are 185 feet wide. In- 
stead of using 'the street-gutters for. 
drainage, they are employed in bring- 
ing pure fresh mountain water to each 
and every man's door, for domestic and 
irrigating purposes. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to witness a thirsty man 
down on his hands and knees drinking 
from the gutter. Rows of walnut, ma- 
ple, locust and other shade trees, have 
been planted on each side of the streets 
alongside of the gutters, and the pleas- 
ant shady avenues, bordering the 
thrifty gardens and fruit trees, greetithe 
dusty and smoked traveler with an un- 
expected and grateful welcome. 

THE TABIKNACLE, 

The principal and central place of 
wordup V& «k tomaxkable building ot 
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elliptical form, 260 feet long and 150 
feet wide, with & ceiling 62 feet from 
the floor. The drcular roof is sap- 
ported by heavy sand stone pillars, 
9 Teet high, and covers probably the 
largest hall in the world, unsupport- 
ed by columns inside the building. 
The Tabernacle has a capacity to seat 
between 11,000 and 12,000 persons. 
The great organ, the third largest in 
size on the continent, was built en- 
tirely by Mormon artificers, and is com- 
plete in. every thing with immense 
Yolume of sound. The dimensions of 

THS TSMPLX 

are 186} feet long by 99 feet wide, 
with three towers at each end, 
the centre ones to be 200 feet high. 
The site covers an area of 21,850 feet 
Save the completion of the heavy 
foundation walls but little work has 
been done on the building. The Theatre 
id a stone structure 172 feet long and 
80 feet wide, with a capacity to seat 
1,700 people. The Council House, 
Court House and City Hall are well 
built and conveniently located. 

FBKSIDKNT BRIGH4M TOUNG'S 

residence, with adjoining offices, is the 
most important .and imposing struc- 
ture outside of tliose mentioned, and 
is made prominent by the carved lion 
and beehive, and its surrounding cob- 
ble stone wall. There are other and 
many fine private residences besides, 
owned by the President's brother and *he 
prominent officers of the church . 

A week or more could be pleas- 
antly spent sight seeing in and 
around the city. Emigration and Par- 
ley's Canyons, the Hot Springs, Utah 
Lake and many other points of less 
pote are well worthy a visit. The 
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streams in the vicinity abound with 
trout 

UTAH, 

The Surface of this territory is an im- 
mense basin elevated 4,0(0 to 5,000 
feet above the sea, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
high, and subdivided by transverse 
ridges. 

The rim of the basin is formed on the 
North by the mountains of Oregon, on 
the East and South by the sub-ranges 
of the Rocky Mounttdns, and on the 
West by the Sierra Nevada. At some 
remote period this great basin was evi- 
dently an inland sea. The bench for- 
mation a system of water works, ia 
found in every valley, while detached 
and parallel blocks of mountain trending 
almost invariably North and South, 
were in geological ages rock islands ri- - 
sing above the waters. Between these 
primitive and metamorphis ridges lie 
the secondary basins whose average 
width may be 15 or 20 miles. They 
open into one another by canyons and 
passes, and are often separated longitu- 
dinally by smaller divisions running 
East and West, thus converting one ex- 
tended strip of secondary, into a system 
of tertiary valleys. Two great moun- 
tain chain runs transversly across from 
the territory North-eapt to South-west. 
The northern most is the Humboldt 
range,6,006 feet high; the soutliem is the 
proiongatioti of- the Wahsatcli range 
which has an elevation of nearly 12,000 
feet. The watershed of the basin is to- 
ward the North, South, East and West, 
chiefly through the affluents of the Col* 
umbia and Colorado. Lakes are numer- 
ous, two nearly parallel chaina of tb^osk. 
extending aGx<MA\2tis^ <5WiSi\.rj l\«aC8<^"^i^ 
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^ to South. The Eastern chain begins 
at the North with the Great Salt Lake, 
the small lakes of the Wasatch, the 
tJtah, the Niccollot and the Little Salt 
Lake. All these are fed by the streams 
that flow from the western counter 
slope of the Wasatch mountains. The 
other chain consists of Miid, Pyramid, 
Carson, Moose and Walker lakes, which 
receive the paters flowing from the 
eastern slope of .'tlie Sierra Nevada. 
There are many thermal springs in 
the territory, some of which discharge 
strong brine, some are sulphurous and 
others chalybeate. 

The rocks of IJtali are mostly primi- 
tive granite, jasper, syenite, hornblende 
dixd porphyry, with various quartzes. 
VokaQic action is indicated by the pre- 
mmooo of obsidian, scoriae and lava. 
VarUe of every kind and texture is 
found in large masses. Iron of excel- 
lent quality is abundant, and gold, sil- 
ver, copper, lead And zinc have been 
found. The recent discoveries of rich 
gold and silver leads near Salt Lake 
City have caused considerable excite- 
ment. Bituminous coal exists in inex- 
liaustible quantities, as also sulphur 
and saleratus ; and alum, borax and pe- 
troleum have been d^covered. Among 
the precious stones that have been 
found are rubies, emeralds, chalcedony, 
sardonyx, cornelian and agates. 

The vegetation of Utah is not luxuri- 
ant. Timber is scarce except on the 
mountains, where there are extensive 
forests of pine and fir. The lower can- 
yons and river bottoms produce willow, 
scrub maple, box elder, aspen, birch, 
Cottonwood, and in the southeastern 
part of the territory, spruce and dwarf 
ash. Among the peculiar natural pro- 



ducts is a fine bunch grass, which lives 
and grows through the winter and fur- 
nishes food for cattle at all seasons. 

The great elevation of Utah above 
the sea, and the immense masses of 
snow covered mountains that surround 
it, exercise a material effect upon the 
climate. The air is highly rarified, so 
that new comers suffer from difficulty - 
of breathing, and after violent exercise 
experience nausea and fainting. The - 
weather is changeable and during much 
of the year is very bleak. Spring opeua 
in the valley with great suddenness, 
and the summer is hot, though the 
mornings and evenings are usually cool- 
ed by breezes from the mountains. 

The winter is severe, with high winds, 
and deep snows which lie in the canyons ' 
throughout the year. [ 

The soil of Utah is, in general, hard 
dry, and barren ; not more than one, 
fourth is fit for tillage, though in some 
places extraordinarily large crops have 
been rused. It is daimed that land 
near Utah Lake has yielded from 60 to 
100 bushels of wheat per. acre. The 
principal crops are wheat, buckwheat, 
oats, barley, com, all the fruits and 
vegetables of the Temperate Zone, and 
flax, hemp, and linseed in abundaiic<^ 
The warmest and most fertile lands are 
on the benches above the lower valleys* ' 
The alkaline nature of the soil is injuri- ' 
ous to vegetation, though potatoes, 
squnslies and melons, are made sweeter 
by a small admixture of it The valleys 
supply plentiful pasturage in the winter^ 
and as spring advances, and the snow dis- 
appears on the hills, the flocks and herds 
find ample forage on the bunch grass. 

Returning to Ogden, we renew our 
journey to the Pacific Coast. 
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LesTJng Ogdeti,the road skirts the 
shor«i of the Great Lake, with the 
Wasatch mountains towering upon 
our right, and a run of 9 mUet 
brings OS to Bonneville, a thrift; 
Kormon village. At the foot of a spaz 
■Df tbe mouDtaina, the hot springs, 
atrongl; impregnated with snlpbut and 
other mioerali, boil up and clearly 
justif; their name bj the clood'of 
steam riung Trom tbe water. Fifteen 
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V miles farther, after crossing Bear River 
we reach 

CORINNE, 

a place of considerable prominence that 
bids fair to hold its own in this age of 
progress. Its present population is 
near 8000, the Gentile element pre- 
dominating. In a business point of view 
it promises to overleap many of its rivals 
from the fact of its being the distributing 
point, in a large degree, for the Mon- 
tana trade. The distance frdm this 
point to Virginia City is 860 miles, and 
to Helena 480 miles. Wells, Fargo k Co. 
run a daily line of coaches to these 
points carrying United States nlail« ex- 
press matter and passengers. Tourists 
having the time and inclination have 
an opportunity here of taking a voyage 
on the Great Lake on the Steamer Kate 
Connor. The accomodations are rather 
circumscribed on the steamer but not 
more so than the cars. It requires 
about 12 hours to accomplish the voy- 
age to Lake Side, a station on the Utah 
Oentr&l R. R., five miles distant from 
Salt Lake City. The Bear River YaUey 
adjacent to Corinne, is fertile and quite 
productive, being irrigated by the water 
of the pure mountain stream from which 
it derives its name. Both banks of 
the river are dotted with numerous 
fkrms. Blue Creek, station 19 miles 
beyond, s merely a side track for 
water and necessary convenience of 
passing trains. From this point to 

PROMONTORT. 

A distance of 9 miles, the road crosses 
Blue Creek on a trestle bridge, 800 
feet long, and through many deep cuts 
0nd heavy fills we reach the station at 
Mu elevation of 700 feet above that at 



Ogden. This point, since the comple- 
tion of the railroad, has been made his- 
torical from the fact of its being the 
place where the "last spike" was driven 
connecting the Pacific with the Atlantic. 

Aside from tliis fact there is nothing 
of interest attached to it Until latelj 
Promontory has been considered the 
Eastern terminus of the Central Road, 
but Congress has decided that point by 
settling upon Ogden as the terminus^ 

Passing through Rozel and Monu- 
ment, two unimportant and uninterest- 
ing stations, we readi 

KELTON, 

89 miles from Promontory. A daily 
line of stages for Idaho and Oregon 
starts frOfn this point, carrying' passen- 
gers through to Boise CSty in two days; 
Walla Walla four days ; Portland ritk 
Umatilla, on the Columbia river,five and 
a half days. 

MATLIN, 

14 nules from the last station, is only 
notable for bein^ about midway of Uie 
Great American Desert,, where a 
grasshopper can look over a plain 60 
miles wide with tears in his eyes. The 
absence of anything i^proaching vego* 
tation, save an occasional sage buah, 
and the presence of alkali and sand 
plains extending l>eyond the reach of 
the eye on every side, ftiUy entitle the 
wide waste to its appropriate name 
without cavil or contradiction. In the 
early days of prairie schooners, when 
they skimmed gracefully over this Des- 
ert^ propeled by 10 or 12 ox power, at 
the rate of one mile to the ox per day, 
the emigrant fVequently used tlie alkali 
in its crude form in lieu of saleratua. 
Even now, if passengers sit at an open 
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window for an hour or two they will 
absorb sufficient to rise several hours 
sooner than usual on the following 
morning. Gieologists and theorists 
hol^.that this Desert was originally the 
bod of Chreat Salt Lake, the water hav- 
ing receded by evaporation. The theory 
is sufficiently plausible for belief, as the 
evidence of the action of water on all 
ihe rocks and mountains clearly sus- 
tdnsit. 

Passing through Terrace and Bovine 
stations, small places located in the 
Desert, we reach 

LUCIN, 

40 miles from Matlinand located near 
the Thousand Spring Valley, at which 
place the company have erected large 
water tanks. The Springs are but a 
continuous succession of brackish 
pools, around the margins producing 
good grass. Tuoma, Montillo and 
Leroy, are small stations erected 
only for the convenience of the busi- 
ness of the road, no objects of interest 
appearing worthy of note. Thirty-se- 
Ten miles from Lucin we reach 

TOANO, 

the end of the Salt Lake Division, 
abd presenting to the traveler the 
sppearanoe of a mosaic village, the 
principal component parts of which 
are Wood, canvas and adobe houses 
«io the extent of twenty. Aside from 
the fact of its being the end of a 
Division, and possessing a tolerable 
good eating house, it has no preten- 
sions or notoriety. 

Between Toano and Pequop, the 
next station 10 miles distant, we cross 
the boundary line of Utah and enter 
Nevada. At Pequop we commence go- 
ing down our long grade tmtil we 



reach the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

OTEGO, 

Two miles beyond, is only a telegraph 
station. 

INDEPENDENCE, 

SO called from the springs bearing 
that name, is 10 miles, beyond. In 
the immediate vicinity of this station is 
the Ruby valley, very productive and 
thickly settled. In the Ruby range 
of mountains rich sil\er mines have 
been discovered and are being worked 
with success and profit. 

Moor's and Cedar are bat telegraph 
and wood stations. 

WELLS, 

the next station, 14 miles from In- 
dependence,, derives its name from the 
celebrated Humboldt Wells, the Mec- 
ca for emigrant trains in the oldentime^ 
where many an old Prairie Schooner 
went on the dock, for a days recruit af- 
ter the terrible voyage over the 
Desert^ Some twenty of these 
wells are scattered over the valley and 
their location is only noted by the lux- 
uriant growth of grass immediately sur* 
rounding them. Though but six or se* 
ven feet in diameter they are seeming- 
ly bottomless, for all attempts to find 
the bottom by sounding have failed. 

A few miles farther on our journey 
we leave the barrmi deserts and volcanic 
rocks for the rich fertile valley, of the 
Humboldt, through which the Hum- 
boldt River courses it tortuous way,shad- 
edby the thick growth of willows on its 
banks. Save a few stock and hay 
ranches the v^ey is uninhabited. 
There is room for a thousand farms 
in the valley, and the rich soil, 
(deep, black loam,) insures oertaux 
crops. Ike Bwct \a ^n^ ^^ ^^^-^ 
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among which the speckled mountahi 
trout abound. In the spring of the 
yetLT countless flocks of water fowl 
cover the surface of the river and 
fill the air. It is the paradise of sports- 
men. 

Through Tulasco and Deeth to Hkl- 
leck, 28 miles from tlie Wells, we con- 
tinue our route down the valley. Fort 
Hallecky on the opposite side of the 
river, is hidden from view by interven. 
ing mountains. Quite a settlement, 12 
miles distant, at the foot of the moun. 
tftiBS, can be observed, where the inhabi- 
tants produce successfully wheat, barley 
and all garden vegetables. Soon after 
passing Peko, we cross the north Fork 
on a fine bridge and a ride of ten miles 
brings us to Osino, a signal station, when 
^e valley comes to an abrupt termina- 
tion. Winding through the rough can- 
yon, whirling around huge masses of 
rock and again on the banks of the river 
with grim mountains towering around 
OS, a ride of ten miles brings us to 

ELKO. 

^his is a place of much importance, be. 
ing the starting point for stage and 
freighting teams to the celebrated 
White Pine Mining District, 125 miles 
due south. It contains about 8000 in- 
habitants and a large amount of busi- 
noBS is transacted. On account of Ihe 
gcarcity of timber, canvas houses pre- 
dominate, although there are many sub. 
stantial wooden ones. Three different 
lines of coaches leave here daily for 
Hamilton and the White Pine District. 
The place presents a wide-awake go- 
ahead appearance and will unquestion- 
ably grow to the dignity of a city. Re- 
cent diacoverieB of rich silver mines in 
ite Qooee Creek Bango of mouniainB, 



create sufficient excitement to indiice 
quite an increase to the population.^ 
From reliable authority, undevel<^(>ed 
mineral wealth lies hidden in the Im- 
mediate vicinity. The Warm Spriag^' 
near tlie town are higlily spoken of loife- 
account of their medicinal properties; 

Moleen is simply a side track 12 miles 
from Elko. Crossing Maggie's Gre^ 
we pass through a rich, fertile YaU9]r^ . 
and reach 

CARUN, 

11 miles from Moleen, and the locatiiM • 
of the Division work-shops, whidi &i« ' 
built of wood and quite extensive. 1%» 
construction of a toll road from thb 
place to White Pine is rapidly apprdadu > 
ing completion, and when finished will 
be 27 miles less than the route frooK- 
Elko. The town looks forward to a-' 
likely livalship with Elko for the Wbitai 
Pine busmess. 

Leaving Carlin behind us and tra* 
versing the beautiful little valley w» 
reach 

PALISADE, 

a side track, 9 miles beyond. At XtaA 
pomt the gentle rolling hills have grown 
to the proportion of mountains and rear 
their dark, grim heads a thousand ftiet 
above ua. The valley narrows to m 
gorge through which the river dashes 
and foams at a speed almost equalling - 
our own. The Palisades, on our right 
raise their perpendicular sides to such- 
a height as seemingly to threaten our de- 
struction. The purple and green stains 
on thoir dark, sombre surface indicate 
clearly iron and copper ore. From the ap-- 
pearance of this canyon it almost suggests 
the idea that nature divined its neoessitj 
for tliis great work of man, and had sav*" 
\ ed Yi\m t^<& Yi<dtc?a\««fiL veA ockdkas task ' 
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of hdwing a pass through the Humboldt 
' iQcmotains. Crossing the river to the 
aMb. baqk we soon pass Cluro, a side 
tcMk, 8 miles from Palisade, and then 
tbjBMigh Hot Springs YaUey, with its 
twiting, steaming sulphur water to Be- 
o-wa-we, 8 miles difltant. 

BATTLB MOUNTAIN, 

1# miles weet^ gains its name from the 
n9(MHitatns on our right, the scene of a 
Banguinary conflict between two tribes 
of the gentlemen irithout hats, the re- 
iill of which would have pleased all 
tliftwest if it had terminated aa the 
KiUCMmy cat fight. 

jJbl the neighborhood of Battle Moun- 
taiti^ Bock Creek, a beautiful mountain 
simim, flows into the Humboldt and 
aiiisinokicooaiderable volume of water 
totthe mysteiioua river which, in a short 
dliliKiice, sinks beneath the sands and all 
trace of i\ lost In the valley of Rock 
Cse^ rich veins of copper have been 
diioovered aud in time will add much 
to the mineral value of this section. 

Our route continues through thi^ 
Ti^ley and occasionally beside huge 
pijlM of baled hay, clearly evidencing 
Uufi the railroad Is doing its work of 
8€^^^g up the western wilds, until we 

^ . ARGSNTA, 

a lotion 11 miles from the last, which 
pfpuuses to be of considerable impor- 
tance, as it is the most convenient point 
to the celebrated Reese River mines. 
Two lines of daily coaches connect this 
pl^ee with Austin aud Belmont, the 
former 90 miles and the latter 175 
m2(aa distant. Paradise and Eden val- 
leys on the opposite side of the river 
ara remarkably fertile and are well 
named. Paradise Creek swarma with 



salmon trout of great size and the neigh- 
boring hills are well stocked with bear 
and smaller game. Passing Nebur, a 
side track 8 miles from Argenta, we 
soon enter the lower end of Reese 
River valley. The River heads 200' 
miles off to the South and sinks out of 
sight beneath the sands some 80 miles 
distant Near the sink is the scene of 
innumerable battles between^ the In- 
dians and early settlers. 

BATTLE STATION, 

A freight and telegraph station^ is the 
nucleus for many rich mines in the ' 
neighborhood, among which may be 
mentioned the celebrated Little Giant 
about six miles distant Fourteen miles 
from Battle Station we reach Stone 
House, prominent only for its old stone' 
trading house and excellent water. 
Iron Point, 13 miles dist^t, irpassed 
and we approach : ^- ^' 

11 miles from IrwJ-l*oint. 
the Gold Rivermihii 
vicinity of ih^^tatic 
other batdh^ Q 
suggestive of 
Macbeth. \ 

TULS, 

11 miles west, can boast of but little 
save the silver mines near at hand now 
in process of development 

WINNElfUCCA, 

Is the beginning of the Trukee division 
and the location of the company's ex- 
tensive workshops and round-house. 
This place is also the starting point 
for daily coaches, to Boise City, Paradise, 
Camp McDermott, Battle Oreek and 
Silver City. Large quantities of freight 
are hero Te-flh\pv^ ^^^ ^^ft»ft -^xe^i^ ^a> 
well aa for BOtoe T^wNtVOfMb ot "^^jpoNKfta* 
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Mining in the immediate yicinity is 
carried on to some extent. Rose Creek, 
11 miles, Raspberry Creek, 10 miles, 
and Mill City, 8 miles, are all nnall and 
unimportant signal and side stations. 

Fourteen miles further Humboldt is 
reached, soon afijpr leaving which we 
pass a Sulphur mine, crowded up so 
near the surface that some enterprising 
individual joined issue with the "old 
boy'* and took possession of the*upper 
end without so much as "by your leave, 
sir.*' Rye Patch, Oreana, and Love- 
locks, distant respectively 11, 11 and 4 
miles apart, require a double magnifying 
glass to discover their locality, and we 
consequently pass them by with mere 
mention. 

^on after leaving Lovelock's, the 
evidence of our being in the Great Ne- 
vada Desert surround us on all sides. 

Lava, sand and sage brush, meet the 
eye, turn which way we will. Nine 
miles from Lovelock's we reach Granite 
Point, and' 7 miles beyond we arrive at 
Brown's, from which last named place 
we obtain an excellent view of Hum- 
boldt Lake, whose waters mingle with 
the Carson about 10 miles distant, and 
together sink beneath the surface. 
Some mischevious, vindictive Brobding- 
nagian giant of the olden time unques- 
tionably bored a hole through the crust 
of our planet in this neighborhood 
with the evident design of producing a 
magnificent explosion. Fortunately 
for the living generation, nature 
scotched the old fellow's miscliief by 
creating safety valves in the sliape of 
the innumerable Hot Springs hereabout, 
where the extra steam and bad gases 
generated below in the fhrnaces is work- 
od off in aaCcty. Notwithstanding na 
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ture*8 arrangement for running this set 
of immense boilers it would quiet many 
timid and nervous travelers if the U. 8. 
Inspector should compel the use of the 
Locked Safety Valve, and make ft a 
penal offense to carry over 130 pounds 
of steam. However that is a mat- 
ter of the authorities and we make the 
suggestion in a kind spirit Walked 
River, emptying into this valley, also lias 
a hole knocked in the bottom, and adds 
its quota of brackish water to run the 
machine down below. Twelve miles 
beyond we reach the water dtatSon, 
White Plains and seven miles, ftcm 
there we run by Mirage. We had an op- 
portunity of witnessing this ifonderftd 
optical delusion near the last named 
station, and although entirely beyond 
our comprehension and explanation, 
natures photograph of green grass, 
trees and bright running streams was 
truly refreshing in the midst of tills 
sandy, alkaline desert Desert, 10 
miles, and Twe mile station, 7 miles are 
soon things of the past, and two ndles 
more bring us to 

WADSWOBTH, 

The beghining of the Sacramento Divi- 
sion. The town contains about 600 
inhabitants, the majority of whom are 
employes of the company engaged at 
the workshops located here. From 
this point supplies for Fort dmrohill 
and several mining camps are re-sldp- 
ped. At this place we commence the 
ascent of the Sierra Nevada's and will 
ascend 2,937 feet in 84 miles. Clark's 
15 miles, and Camp 37, twelve miles, are 
but side tracks, and 8 miles beyond the 
last named we arrive at 

RENO, 

a place o^ ^^joxjA.l^JRKiK^vsi^ixVasx^ yit. 
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ginia City, distant 21 miles south, the lo- 
eaUmi of the oelebrated Oomstock Lead, 
IB well as Washo, 17 miles ana Carson 
Ci^, 82 miles, are in daily communica- 
tiOQ by two Unes ot coaches, wilh this 
g^tion. The freight sapplies etc., for 
theae mining district are reshipped from 
Bene. Bidding good-bye, with but few 
regrets, to the sterile desert, we pursue 
our toilsome asoent through deep 
eaoyons heavily timbered with pine and 
oUier evergreens, to Verdi, 11 miles from 
Bm|0, and a short distance east of Boca, 
16 miles distant, we cross the imaginary 
line separating Nevada and California. 
Huge unsawed logs and piles of lumber 
ai various points clearly indicate 
that the Badger boys or some of their 
near relations have located in these 
moiuxtains. 
Sight miles west of Boca bring us to 

TBUCKBB, 

the hake George of the Pacific coast 
The plaoe oontains quite 5,000 inhab- 
itants and is substantially built. Stages 
for Donoer Lake, 2 1-2 miles distant, 
await the arrival of each train to trans- 
port passengers free to the Graat 
QoUse. Male Fifteenth Amendments 
aake their way through the cars with 
baskets of hot, fresh filed mountain 
koat that no one can refuse, aocom- 
faaied with an excellent cup of coffe«>, 
from the same peripatetic restaurant. 
Ppfiner Lake is called, and justly too, 
the gem of the Sierra^s. Located near- 
Ij 6,000 feet above the levol of the sea, 
I BttBtUng beneath the perpetual shade of 
» the surrounding mountains, swarming 
e vfth delicious trout, we cannot suggest 
a more clarming plaoe to wliile 
» awiy the hot summer months. The 
J water is neoesaariJy he cold and as 



clear as crystal; the lake has been 
sounded 1700 feet, but the bottom, to 
all appearances, had fallen out, as the 
lead failed to touch it at that depth. 

The terrible, tale of starvation and 
suffering, of which the Donner family 
were the principal sufferers, is yet fresh 
in the minds of visitors, and although 
the old stumps of trees, cut off 15 and 
20 feet from the ground, bear startling 
testimony to the depth of the snow and 
severity of the storm, these silent wit- 
nesses can give no evidence of that aw- 
ful tragedy, a quarter of a century in 
the past. 

But to leave this beautiful spot, sur- 
rounded by such gloomy memories, we 
will take our seats in the stage and 
bowl merrily along, around spurs of 
mountains, whose peaks are draped with 
clouds and covered with eternal snow, 
tor 12 miles, to Lake Tahoe. If lakes 
were allowed the privilege of the ballot 
box this one could exercise the elective 
franchise in both California and Nevada 
on general elections, and in a small 
canvass cast votes in five different coun- 
ties. For a sheet of water only 22 
miles long and 10 miles wide it would 
have no small voice in public affiurs. 
Although it can boast of being part 
and parcel of two great states and five 
counties, this is among the least of its 
attractions to a visitor; for its sides 
and surroundings are but one continual 
chain of charms to the lovers of nature 
or sport. Babbling brooks, adding 
their complement to the great basin, 
giant mountains, casting their shadows • 
on the crystal surface, the overhanging 
cave, beautiful baya^ ai^^to^TvaX^'^ ^»Sk- 
ed Emerald an^ QoT\i^«[i^ «cA\^^ >s^ 
not least \u VXie ^^iVaToajoiJ^ ^^«^^<>cv^ 
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myriads of finny inhabitants begging to 
be caught, all go to make up a cata- 
logue of artistic happiness unexcelled 
by any other spot on this great globe 
of ours 

But the whistle has sounded and off 
we go, with two locomotives in tlie ad- 
vance, snorting and tugging up tlie 
steep grade 116 feet to the mile. The 
officers of the road, ever thoughtful of 
ilie comfort and pleasure of their pat- 
rons, have attached to the rear of our 
train the "Shoo Fly" observation car. 
Taking our seats in that we are enabled 
to look ahead and see the road we are 
climbing and behind us the road wind- 
ing around the mountains many hun- 
dred feet beneath. 

SNOW SHEDS. 

Those who have crossed the Sierras, 
either by the Placervillo route, or by 
tlie Heni:e4s Pass, have witnessed finer 
scenery than the traveler by rail can 
ever enjoy, and the old stager, who now 
glides through tunnels and valleys, re- 
members with regret the unsurpassed 
views, as the coach wound up a long 
grade and then paused for a moment, 
as it turned the crest of the mountain, 
and commenced its headlong descent. 
There is much left, however, for the 
lovers of nature to dwell upon, and the 
views from the road would be all tliat 
could be desired if it were not for the 
disagreeable necessity of snow sheds. 
For a distance of forty miles, these tan- 
talizing necessities have been construct- 
ed upon the highest points, and at curves 
and ridges where the views would be 
most magnificent. The casual glimpses 
of mountain torrents, towering pines, 
and snow cnppcd peaks are mixed up. 



without any idea of picturesques beav^. 
ty, with unhewn slabs and timber. 

Tunnels and snowsheds give us only 
occasional glimpses of the grand moun- 
tain scenery on both sides of the road. 
Up, up, snorting 4nd tugging, the iron 
horse draws his living freight for 
fifteen m'des until we roach 

SUMMIT STATION, 

Seven thousand and forty-two feet above 
the level of the sea. Necessarily our 
road lies on the most practicable grade 
over the ^rras, and in consequence is 
many thousand feet below the high 
peaks which surround us. From the 
summit we can point out the source of 
several rivers, on thp banks of some of 
which, in a few hours, we shall be thun 
dering on our downward course. The 
sublimity and grandeu.* of the Sierra 
Nevada range excite a feeling of taiuc- 
ness when reciUling the passage over 
the Rocky Mountains. Having dis- 
pensed with our extra locomotive, we 
thunder down the mountain sides six 
miles and descend 502 feet in that dis- 
tance to Cascade, and cross a branch of 
the Yuba, which leaps and tumbles 
through a narrow gorge, lashing itself in 
to a sheet of foam. The view down this 
valley must be seen to be appreciated ; it 
would be a waste of Her Majesty's 
English to attempt a description. 
Three miles further on our downward 
course we arrive at CHsco, 
where the appetite, sliarpened 
to a keen edge by the bracing moun- 
tain air, can be satisfied by a good square 
meal. Eight miles beyond Cisco bring 
us to Emigrant Gap, an old land mark 
n the days of Prairie Schooners. Here 
we take our last look at the old emi- 
grant road, which has in many places 
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been our oompanion in the long jour- 
ney, now 80 nearly oompletecL Already 
lireoote the water ditches hugging dose 
ibB side of the mountain (filled with ioe 
ciold water from the rivers near their 
iKiarce)in their serpentine course to the 
Suklleys 25 and 80 miles distant, furnish- 
ing the miner with this great necessity 
for his work. Blue Canyon, six miles, 
tihma Ranch two miles, Shady Run, two 
miles and Alta,fiy6^miles, are soon reach- 
ed in our headlong race for the bottom. 
From the platform at Alta^ a view is 
obtained of American Ganyon, pre-emi- 
nent for its grand scenery, and a hard 
place for artists to pass. Two miles be- 
yond we reach Dutch Flat, which is in 
close connection with the mining 
oamps Little York, You Bet and 
Bed Dog. The next station. Gold River, 
2 miles distant, is the scene ot busy 
mining operations by the hydraulic 
process. The volume of water and the 
force with which it comes from the noz- 
stos ^of the pipes would make one of 
our steam fire engines blush. Six miles 
flrom Qold River we reach G. H. Mills, 
and soon after witness some of the al- 
most impossibilities overcome by the 
engineer of the road. Rounding a 
sharp curve of the mountain we look 
down several hundred feet below us, 
across a deep gorge, to see our track 
'winding along, after having made a de- 
tour ia the sliapo of a horse-shoe three 
miles in extent With our minds still 
filled witli respect for the skill evinced 
in thus taking "rounders,'* and sur- 
mounting the herculean difficulty, tlie 
train slackens its speed and 



CAPK HORN, 



In all its matniificient graudour, burstts 

8 



upon our view, mie path for our iron- 
horse is literally chiselled out of the side 
of the mountain, and we look down the 
dizsy sides of the diff on our left 
thousands of feet. The bare thought 
of a broken rail or • rook on the track 
at this particular point makes the bloojl 
stand still in very horror. The passage 
around Gape Horn is full of sublimity and 
fills the soul with awe» its description ia 
beyond our power. A|run of five 
miles brings us to Colfax, a place of con- 
siderable prominence, containing about 
1000 inhabitants. This is the connecting- 
point with the ridi mining districti 
known as' Grass Valley. Daily coaches 
connect Colfax with Iowa Hill, 12 miles, 
Graess Valley, 13 miles^Nevada, 17 miles. 
North San Juan, 29 apes, Gamptonvillei 
41 miles. Forest Hill City, 60 miles uid 
DownevUle, 76 miles distant With the 
pretty town of Colfax in our rear, onr 
road winds in and around the foot hiUi, 
now and then revealing comfortable 
ranches, half hidden by the orchards andt 
vineyards, and again dashing by old and 
deserted mining camps where in eariy 
days, thousand, of dollars have been 
wrested from the bosom of Mother 
Earth. 

Passing Clipper Gap, a freight station, 
the whistle soon announces our arrival 
at Auburn, the pleasant county seat of 
Placer County. The 800 people making 
this place their home, bear the evidence 
of happiness and contentment on their 
faces, and the home-look of the neat 
wliite-washed cottages, gives assurance 
of comfort within their humble walla. 

Stages run daily between Auburn and 
Pilot Hill, 6 miles, Cave Valley, 6 miles, 
Greenwood, 12 miles, Georgetown, 17 
miles Forest Hill 29 miles, Michigan 
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Bluffis 80 nules, and Flacenrille,29 miles 
distant. A pleasant ride of seven miles 
brings ns to Newcastle, a small mining 
Tillage, sarroiuiding the old camps 
Ophir, Virginia Gity and Gold HiU. 

Passing through Pino, six miles, and 
Roddin, 8 miles, we arrive at, 

JUXCTION, 

Three miles west of the last named sta- 
tion, where we connect with the Sacra- 
mento and Oregon Railroad. At this 
point passengers for Treka, Ghico and 
the southern parts of the state of 
Oregon, change cars, while we, after a 
short stop, hurry on through Antelope, 8 
miles, and Arcade, V miles, until the 
spires and housetops of Sacramento, the 
Capital of this great State, are descried 
through the trees bordering the banks 
of the American river. Slowly cross- 
ing the long bridge and trestle work 
thrown over the river, giving us an 
opportunity of seeing the hundreds of 
China wash men scrubbing and beating 
over their wash tubs, and the acres of 
linen flapping and drying in the breeze, 
our locomotive gives a prolonged whis- 
tle and we are safely anchored at the 
depot in 

SACRAMENTO. 

This city is situated on the west side of 
tlio river bearing its namc,noar the junc- 
tion of the American. Notwithstanding 
its almost total destruction by fire and 
flood on several occasions in its early 
history, it now presents the appearance 
of one of die best built cities on the 
western coast. The stranger is fillea 
with surprise and admiration upon wit- 
nessing tlie energy displayed in a city 
whoso site, twenty ycurs ago, was a 



swampy bottom peopled only by frogs 
and mosquitoes. The large and spleikk 
ed public buildings, the commofi 
dious hotels, the substantial bloolH^ 
of stores and warehouses, thU 
large number of beautiful private reti«r 
deuces, aU tell the tale of prosperity' 
and wealth. Steamers and schooners ' 
lie at the docks loading and unloading} 
merchandise and the products of tlfb^ 
rich surroun^ng farming country, and ' 
the noisy whistle of the locomotive it • 
heard at all times of the day and nighk ^ 
The locality was first settled upon ■ 
by Gen. John A. Sutter in 1839^, i 
who obtained in the following year • 
alarg^ grant of land from the Mexi*'- 
can government, built a fort and en- ; 
gaged exclusi^ e'y in stock-raising, ag* i 
riculture and trading. The wealth and 1 
hospitality of Sutter had given him • 
national reputation, previous to the^' 
discovery of gold, and when in 1849 ; 
the great movement to California was . 
made, the objective point was Sutter *s • 
Fort, where all were heartily welcomed, 
an^l camping on the fertile bottom land 
adjacent to the river, embowered by 
spreading oaks and sycamores, natur* ■ 
ally established the town. Subsequent- 
ly floods and fires nearly caused tlie 
abandonment of the site, but interests 
had been created which demanded a 
struggle for their protection. A costly 
levoo was constructed, but tliis breaking 
at different times caused the determina- 
tion to raise the city above high water 
mark. The process of filling in is now 
almost complete and the business por- 
tion of the city is elevated to the high 
grade. It became the permanent Capi- 
tiil of California in 1854, and in 1860, 
the Legislature authorized the erection 
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of a State Capitol of grand propor- 
tions on a lot of ground comprising 
tmst tquareB of the city, which had been 
H< > i ougly donated for that purpose. 
In that year, workwM commenced, and 
bM been prosecuted with vigor since, 
bat the structure is not yet completed. 
In 1869 it had so far progressed that 
tbe Legislative Chambers and State 
oflces could be occupied, and on the 
fitst of December last, it was put to the 
Hies intended. It is expected to be 
completed within the ensuing two 
jMM, when it will have cost upwards 
of a mitlion and a half of dollars. At 
present its unfinished dome, with the 
flag of the nation unfUrled to the breeze, 
is the first object to attract the travel- 
er's eye, and when completed, with its 
loifty elevation of 180 feet, will be a 
structure of which any State of the 
Uhion would feel proud. The other 
pnblic buildings of the city are numer- 
oiM and compare in elaboration and 
architectural appearance with those of 
amy other city in the United States. 

The State Agricultural Fair is held 
here in Septembsr of each year, and for 
this purpose the Society has erected 
a tpacious pavillion of brick, two stories 
hig^, for the exhibition of machinery, 
manufactures, curiosities and the pro- 
ducts of the soil, and in the suburbs of 
the city have an extensive park for the 
exhibition and speed of horses, cattle 
and other stock. 

The population of the City is estim- 
ated at near 80,000. In the City are 
publrihed five daily papers, one tri- 
weekly German, one semi-weekly, two 
weeklies and the Railroad Gassetteer 
Monthly. It has 17 public schools witli 
an attendance of 2000 pupils, and sev- 1 



eral seminaries of a high order; 14 
churches, 20 social and benevolent so- 
cieUes, and several manufacturing in- 
corporations. It is supplied with water 
by steam water works firom the river, 
and is lighted by gas. 

Sacremento is now the dbief railroad 
center of the State. The first raQroad 
constructed, was the Sacramento Valley, 
running fronr this city to IV>l8on, a dis- 
tance of 22 1-2 miles. This was com- 
menced m 1856, and was completed the 
foUowing year, On the 22nd of Febru- 
ary I86d was oommenced thO'Oonstmo- 
tion of the Pacific Raihroad, hi this (Xty, 
the most important work of the country. 
This great work was inangarated by 
Sacramento people, and was carried 
through with skill, enterprise, and en- 
ergy that have no comparison in history, 
and this city, may well take a special 
pride in the accomplishment The lo- 
cation of the principal works at this 
point has given a stability of whidi it 
cannot be robbed and has added great- 
ly to its prosperity. 

All parts of the western coast are as 
readily accessible from Sacramento as 
from San Frandsco, being only a few 
hours distant from the Golden City. 
The ride from this point to San Francisoo 
is without particular interest, being 
mostly through the valleys of the Sac- 
ramento and San Joaquui, both in a 
high state of cultivation. 

STOCKTON, 

The most important place after leaving 
Sacramento, and fifty mUes distant, is lo- 
cated at the head of tide water on the 
San Joaquin River, and the rich trea- 
sures of the surrounding valley and re- 
mote f'K)t hills are poured into her lap. 
The town is prettily located and sub- 
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atanUallr built. * From . thil point toOr- 
IbU takeBtage fortht Kg TT«Ba in Oai>- 
verWi Tosemita Talley, MartpoBa, uiil 
otiier places of intereit in tlie Eastern 
and Eonth Jlasten portaons of tha Sute. 
t From liore we obtain a good vieir of 
Mount IKablo fhim the snmimt of 
wluoh two-thirds Of this great Btato can 
be saea at a i^anoa. CTowing tho Saa 
Joaquin on a flue bridge; «nd leaviag 
its turbid waters beMud qb; we dash 
throu^ a oon&tryricb ia.pMduotB of 
the fleld and . gardoB, lintil. : we r 
the pteauDt shade of the Oont BanigeT 
clothed ftomi ban to aammlt wiQi 
emerald carpet, and follow the. mei 
detiuge of tiw limped Btream dongside. 

Iieaving the monntidaa in 6m 
ws sniff Bait water in the brene that 
skims over the wheat-fielda and orchards. 

AAef.oomlng to a dead stop we croBi 
the Ban JoaeB. B. the scene, 12 months 
^noe, of a di'eadftil accident, and in a 
short time reach Bon Leandro.' A short 
atop for local passengers and we are 
once mure under way, and i 
nincii^c elowty mtder the sliade of 
die beantlfiil oske in tMiland^ 
w(i catch glimpees fi«m the window 
of megniScenl private residences whose 
surrounding gronnds, filled with beauti- 
ful Bowers, (onntains and statnarj, plain- 
1j indicate that more tiian one of Cali- 
fonia's gold king* eall Oakland, Bami. 
Passing too (kit throegh this Eden, re- 
deemed fVom a Band; waete, we mn into 
the ba; tno miles iQion a eeeare trostle 
work, rise fropaonrsestSTludi. we have 
occupied for bo man; miles, bid good-bje 
lo the kind, attentive officials who 
have added no little to our pleasure and 
comfort, and are on the deck of El Gap- 
itan. A pleasant eea . breeie blowing 



the dndei* and dlist trtim Oar hair anfl 
Our ^ea, gcedts and SccomtMuiee oa id 
oar Vofige of twenty minntw aoioea 
the Baj to Sta Fteiicisco, M& we IMt* 
;on to: Uu kind merdea of that orOwd 
of hot^ nmoeia who look i^n yoa m 

thdr lawM prey. 

Sin FuNoisco, 

1 city of 160,00( inhabitants, tha 
commercial metropolis of the Paci&e 
Coast, occupies the northern end of a 
narrow peninsula which separates tb^ 
Bay of San Francisco trma Uie.Paoifio 
Ocean. , $itt)ated In laUtude 87 deg. 4^ 
min. north, and lonptude 120 deg. 72 
min. wea^ it ei^js adimalennsurpasa-. 
ed.b; that of any large city in the Dniqn. 
Dryness and uniformity are the climatic 
charactecistica, the rainfall b^og onljr 
ona-half that of the Saslieni dtiea, and 
the mean temperature M deg., varying 
only 9 deg. during the year. 

The entrance to the harbor, called 
the "Golden Gate," and the Bay of San 
FranciHeo, were discovered and entered 
on the gih of October, 1770, and ' tlie 
Uission Dolores founded by Francisco 
Faulo and Benito Oambon, two monlu 
of the Order of St. Francis de Asuaj. 

IS one mile in width with a depth ot 
thirty feet, connecting the Bay with tlis 
Faciflc Few scenes eurpesa in gmn- 
deur and beauty that which opma t« 
the eye of the weary, ocean toesed 
traveler as he enters the strait after a 
long tedious voyage, nie meontaina 
of Uarin county rise boldly from the 
sea, carpeted to their eitreme Bummlt, 
in winter and spring with a velvety 
sward and care flowers, wliile the de- 
I presaions with the ever ohimging liglita 
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and shadows magically assumes the 
graceful and gorgeous appearance of 
royal robes. 

; Two forts at Fort Point and Aloatraz 
Island, and two batteries, at Black 
Point and Angel Island, guard the en- 
trance to the harbor. 

THE MISSION DOLORES. 

Now within the limits, was in the mfan- 
tile days of the city some miles from 
tlie anchorage and the Presidio, or fort 

It flourished prosperously under eccle- 
iiiaBtical rule, and until the seculari- 
sadon of the Missions by the Mexican 
Ooveniment, in 1886, when its power 
And property were taken from it. UpOn 
this event the village of Yerba Buena 
was founded, fronting on the little core 
' Itlng between Telegraph and Rinoon 
Rai8^being,the germ of the present great 
dity of San Prancisco. A city Was first 
lldd out on this site by the suirveyor in 
1839, but its advancement w'as very 
Alow and trade Insigniflcant,. until the 
' country came into the possession of the 
tTmted States m 1846. In 1847 it was 
surveyed, under direction of Oommodpre 
Montgomery, of liie sloop of war Ports- 
mouth, and its naine changed to San 
Francisco. In February, 1847, the first 
census was taken and footed up 459, 
louls all told. The country had not 
got fairly settled under the new regi- 
me, when. In February, 1848, the dis- 
covery of gold, at Coloma, was made. 

This opened a new era fop San Fran- 
oisoo, and from tins discovery we date 
its rise to greatneflj^ The cityinci^as- 
ed with an astonishing rapidity until 
%B^j when business x^eceived a «heck, 
and proper^ greatly declined in value. 
.. The depression continued until 1808^ 
when the agricultural FesouroM of the 



country began to bo developed quite 
extensively, and this followed by the 
silver dfscoveries on the eastern slope, 
continued the prosperous era until 1869, 
when a period of stagnation again re- 
curred. In its early life the dty suffer- 
ed seriously by conflagrations, being 
burned no less than four times within 
eighteen montha, involving a loss aggre- 
gating sixteen millions of dollars. A 
proniinent feature of San FraDcisoo 
history was the Organizatioa and As- 
sumption of power -of the vigilance 
committee, in 1856.. This body took 
possession of the dty in- April of that 
year, and held it several months, during 
which time it executed four porsons, 
and imprisoned and banished a large 
number. ^By its energy, sdverity and 
the boldness, of its acts, the vldous were 
appalled and thegoveMmeirt refbirmed. 
:0n the firat of July, 1856, tha dty 
and county government were <ionsoli- 
dated, and now the whole northern endf 
of the peninsula, from the line of San 
Mateo county,: is oomprised within 
the dty limits. 

•■■••■•■ wkHea 
The prindpjBl wluu^vefr and steamer 
landings are on ^e easteirn side of the 
dty, where the iiay^had be^n filled hi 
out to de^ water, 'and n- sei^wall of 
rock is being constructed to extend 
the entire length of the dtyMnt. The 
bnsineM pi^t of the dty was originally 
cionfihfed to the mad^ lididbet#een Mont- 
gomery street and 4he '^(iliibHr^ but is 
mildly moving With' the grew& Of the 
•dty toward the south. The northern and 
northxwestern portions- - ^ef the dty, 
owing to the tftee^ -gMdes and the- 
ttvong'windfr wweej^g in Khrongh the' 
<3oldeB Gaie^ hove not' hnpiroved muioh 
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during the past few years, although 
many, beautiful residences are located 
tliere 

STREETS, 

Karket is the widest and long- 
est street, running from the water front 
on a leiYel gprade in a south-westerly di- 
rection beyond the limits of the city. 
It is probable that this will, in a few 
years, become the principal business 
street Banning north from Market, 
are Battery iind Sanpome streets, on 
which are k)cated most of the heavy 
wholesale and importing houses. Mont- 
gomery, par exeellmee the Broadway of 
San Francisco, is being extended south 
of Market; and Kearney, since its widen- 
ing, aspires with some reason to a ri- 
valship with its aristocratic neighbor. 
At right angles with these, are Sut- 
ter, Bush and Pine, business streets for 
a few blodcs west of Montgomery, and 
still further west among the most de- 
sirable streets for residences : Califor- 
nia^ the Padik: *'WaIl Street,'* where 
bankers, brokers and insurance agents 
most do congregate, contaning the new 
Merchant's Exchange, Bank of Califor- 
nia^ and many of the finest buildings in 
the city ; Sacramento and Commercial, 
noted for cheap lodging houses, and 
theU. & Mmt; day, with its exten- 
sive printing establishments; Wash- 
ington, where are found the Custom 
House, Post Office^ and other public 
buildings; Jackson, some parts of 
whksh are crowded with Chinese, and 
Pacific, or the **Barbary Coast," a street 
whose repute is none of the best 
South of Market the streets running 
toward Mission Bay are numbered from 
Jfoft to Twenty-uxtiif and are crossed 
«^ r^srht angles hy Mission, Howard and 



Folson, chiefly occupied by residences. 
Framont and first contam extensive 
•foundries, iron and lead works, etc. 
Second, Third and Fourth, are favorite 
resorts for retaU dealers in dry .and 
fancy goods. Beyond Fourth business 
has not taken any distinctive charac- 
ter. 

BUILDINGS. 

San Francisco cannot be regarded 
as a well built dty, but considering its 
age, it can show a number of buildings 
of a high order of architecture. 
Among the most prominent are the 
Mercantile Library, Merchant's £^. 
change^ Bank of California, Bank of 
British North America^ Young Men's 
Christian Association Building, Grand, 
Russ, Lidc, Cosmopolitan and Occiden- 
tal Hotels, St Patrick's, Calvary, and 
Elmanu El Churches, Bancroft's Pub- 
lishing House and many others whioli 
would reflect credit upon any city. The 
new Mint, in course of construction gn 
the comer of Fifth and Mission Stre«*ts, 
will be one of the largest and finest 
buildings of the city, costing upwards 
of a million of dollars. In the yetM^ 
1869 there were 850 houses erected, of 
which 250 were constructed of iron or 
brick, built in the most substantial 
manner, and designed to be eartliqu^l^e 
proof. 

The different markets, conveniently 
located, are an interesting feature to 
the stranger, as the fruits and vegeta- 
bles excel in variety, size, and perfec- 
tion those found in any other market in 
the world. 



The Hotels and Bestaurants number 
840, many of which are unsurpassed in 
any city in the United States. At 
iman^ ot Wieee T«&X«Qx«ivxa ^good faro 
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can be obtained at less than half the 
cost in Eastern cities. 

There are many cheap lodging houses, 

where comfortable rooms may be had 

' fbr 25 to 50 cents per uight ; the most 

ifrequented of these being the "What 

' 'Oheer/* formely the best hotel in the 

city. 

The principal libraries are the Mer- 
cantile, Mechanics, Odd Fellows, Ma- 
sonic, Pioneer and What Cheer House, 
having an aggregate of 90,000 volumes. 

SCHOOLS. 

The Public Schools of San Francisco 
are the pride of the City. These are 
ibaintained at a cost for the year 1869, 
of $400,812, employing 800 teachers, 
aioid giving instruction to 19,885 pupils. 
In these schools, every branch of study 
is taught below a college course, includ- 
ing French, German, drawing and 
thusic, and free of cost to the pupil. 
Besides, there are private schools and 
Colleges, employing 72 teachers and 
giving instruction to 4,610 pupils. 

The respectable theaters are four in 
number, the California, Alhambra, Me- 
' tropolitan and Maguire*s Opera House, 
Che former being the largest and most 
el^antly furnished on the coast. The 
ICechanics Pavillion, built for the Fairs 
of the Mechanic's Institute, covers the 
entire block bounded by Powell, Geary, 
Stockton and Post streets, and is the 
largest buUding in tiie city. Horse 
Oars run at intervals of a few minutes 
to all parts of the city. The duef 
places of public resort, are Woodward's 
Gai*dens, small but tastefully laid out, 
containing many rare plants, an exten- 
sive menagerie, museum and picture 
gallery, the City Gardens, much larger, 
but not so complete, and the Recreation 



Grounds. The cars connect at Lone 
Mountain Cemetery — a beautiful and 
highly improved spot — with omnibusses 
for the Cliff House and Seal Rocks, six 
miles west of the city on the shore of 
the Pacific Ocean. The drive fVom the 
city out Bush street and the Cliff House 
road to the ocean, thence south along 
the beach to the Ocean Side House, 
and back to Mission Dolores by road 
leading over the side of the Mission 
Peaks, from which a fine view of the 
city is obtained, is the best and almost 
the only one which the neighborhood 
of San Francisco affords. From Tele^ 
graph Hill, which is SOO feet high, and 
easily reached from Montgomery or 
Kearney streets, a good view of a large 
portion of the city may be obtained. 

The ** Twin Peaks," back of Mission 
Dolores, have an elevation of 1,200 feet, 
and from this summit a view of the bay 
and surrounding country, including 
nine counties, may be had in a dear 
day. Crossing Mission Bay, by the 
cars over Long Bridge, the Potrero is 
re9ched, where considerable ship build- 
ing is done. Further on, through a 
deep cut, and over a bridge three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, is Bay View, 
the location of a fine Drivmg Park. 

One half mile to the east is Hun- 
ter's Point, where a dry dock, 4&$ 
feet long, 125 feet wide, and 40 
feet deep, has been excavated in the 
solid rock at a cost of $1,200,000. 

In the city proper there is a great 
lack of public parks and promenades ; 
the Plaza and Washington Square be- 
ing tlie only ones which have been 
improved. The ferry boats however 
make frequent trips across the Bay to 
Alameda, OuklaxA wA ^\s«^\V^^Hi\sSi^^ 
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extenstre and bmntiful parkB are loca- 
ted and much frequented by San Fran- 



The mint coEns annaidlT f4,00D,- 
000 of gold and aitrer obtained from 
th« minea of tLe cout. Viaitora are 
admitted to witneas the operatiooa of 
the Kint atcertain hours of the da;. 

The grain ahipmenta ttom San Fran- 
dico amooDted inlB67, to913,000,000. 
The total receipts of treaaure for the 
■Ame year, were |55,666.S26 ; the ez- 
porta being 141,676,292. The total 
amount of eiporta for 1867, waa |ti3,- 

oes,095. 

, The North Pacific Tramportation 
Companj ran ateamen to all pointa 
■Img the coaat, rrom Haaatteb, in the 
Math, to Victoria in the norUi, alao to 
the Sandwidh lalanda ; and the PadGc 
Hail Steamahip Oompaii; ran ateamars 
to Aoapnlco and Panama, connecting 
with ateamera to New York, alao once 
a BMOth to Japan and (3iina. The 
Oalifoniia Bteam NafigalJon Compauj 
ran boata on all of the inland waters, 
and other Unea of ateamboata are en~ 
gaged ranning to Tarioua potnta. The 
' Inland trade and travel haa In the laat 
year bera tranafWred to a great 
ta the TallroadB. Of theae theSanJoae 
nod Soathern Padflo run 'aonthward 
fkr BB Gilio;; the Central Padflc 
catwaea the baj b^ farrjr, and mna to 
flan Joae, Stockton, Baeramento, Marja- 
ville and the Eaat. The California Fa- 
dflo Gonnecta b; ateamsr wlthTaUejo, 
and thence on the weat side of the Sac- 
ramento river to Oallatoga and Harja- 
TiUe. 

The AUa CaHfomia, BaOtHtt, 
Chmmdt and C^ all live diDy papers 
will fiimiah the traveler of any creed 



at politic* with the latmt news (rom 
Statea," or acroaa the watera, 
irhile the GUdm Era, QMen City or 
Sunday Meratry will diah you up a Ht- 
arary feaat weekly, and the Ottrtaiid 
lionihls, the Harper of the Peci&c, will 
while away many houra with inatmctive 
&nd interesting reading matter. 

CAUFOBNIA. 

Area, 158,6B7 square milea ; 101,099^ 
Bacrea. Population 700,000. 

BITUanOB, BOUNDABIIS, ITO. 

California is aitneted between laU- 

dea 82 deg. 20 miu. and 42 deg. 

north, and longitudea 87 deg. 18 uin. 

and 47 deg. 28 mtn. westfiwD Waah- 

bgtoii,orll4ileg20 miu. aud]24deg; 

1. from Greenwich. It ia bonod- 

the north by Oregon, on the 

eaat by Nevada and Arizona, on the 

south by a line drawn from the}nno- 

of the Colorado and Gila Biveia to 

PaoiGc, thiee milea sonth of Iba 

Bay of Saa Diego, and on the wcat by 

the Padfic Ocean. 

Ueaanred diagonally northweit and 
■oulheaat, the lengOk ia aboat 880 
miloa; ita greateat length north and 
aonth ia aboat £70 milea. Ila mean 
breadth n^y be atated at 230 milea. 

The Penlnanla of Lower CaUfonii^ 

was dlaeovered by the eipediUons of 
Oortei In 1634-'5. 

Upper California waa aeeu by Ca- 
brillo in 1642. Sir Francis Drake 
vlaitad the coast and discovered Jack'a 
Harbor, on the Bay of Sir Francia 
Drake, a few miles northward of the 
Bay of San Francisco, in 1516. 
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Id 1769 the Bay of San Francisco 
was discovered by the early Spanish 
.missionaries, who estabhshed some 
eighteen missions in the country; 
these continued to flourish until after 
the Mexican Revolution in 1822, falling 
into decay under the new govern- 
ment. 

Captain John Sutter established 
himself near the present site of Sacra- 
mento City in 1889. 

In 1846 war broke out between the 
United States and Mexico, which re- 
Bolted in the conquest and purchase 
of California by the United States in 
1848. 

About this time gold was discovered, 
and a large immigration set in. A State 
Constitution was framed on the 18th 
of October, 1849, and she was finally ad- 
mitted into the Union as a state on the 
9tii of September, 1850. 

PHTSICAL ASPECT. 

• 

The characteristic features of California 
are determined by the two great ranges 
— ^the Sierra Nevada and the Coast 
Bange— which traverse the State north- 
west and southeast. Between these 
are the splended valleys of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin. These moun- 
tain ranges ^ve marked characteristics 
of climate to the counties lying between 
them 

CLIMATE AND BOIL. 

California has a dry and wet season, 
corresponding nearly with the summer 
and winter seasons of the Atlantic. 

North of latitude 89 deg. the air, dur- 
ing the dry season, is much less parched, 
and rains occur earlier than in the souUi- 
em districts. Along the coast the cli- 
mate is much more temperate than in 
the great valley, while east of the Sierra 



the atmosphere is excessively hot and 
dry. It is a peculiarity of the valley 
country, that a man may leave the val- 
leys in ;the morning, where he Is sur- 
rounded by sunshine, flowers, and green 
fields, and by tiie time night overtakes 
him, finds that he is in the region of 
snows. 

The soil along the valley is extremely 
rich, and needs only judicious Irrigation 
to make it produce almost every variety 
of crop. Tobacco, rice, maize, and al- 
most all the plants, except cotton, 
which grow in the wanner parts of the 
Union, flourish in the sheltered lateral 
valleys; while in the main valley itself 
most of the cereals produce large oropB ; 
and grapes, peaches, &c., thrive admir- 
ably. The grasses are luxurious and 
nutritious, affording excellent pasturage. 

North of 89 deg. are extensive forests 
of pine and oak. The valleys along 
the coast produce all the cereals, and all, 
or nearly all, of the fruits and vegeta- 
bles of the temperate zone. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

For two reasons the agriculture of Cali- 
fornia is well worthy a caref^il study : 
first, on account of the peculiar cGmate 
of this State ; and second, on account 
of the relation which its agriudture 
bears to the development of the mineral 
wealth of the Pacific and Bocky Moun- 
tain regions. 

The principal crops raised in Cali- 
fornia are wheat, barley, hay, and the 
root crops — such as potatoes, sweet 
potatoes and onions. Wheat Is the 
cliief cereal crop. The winter and 
spring varieties of this irrain are un- 
knoTHi in Califolmia, but are seemingly 
blended together, the time of sowing 
being intermediate — ^in the months of 
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December and January, after the Nov- 
ember rains have moistened the earth. 
The best comities for its production 
. are those in the immediate vicinity of 
San Francisco Bay, embracing Alameda, 
Contra Oosta, Xapa, San Joaquin, Santa 
Gara, Solano, and Tolo. 

Barley, relatively, is a much larger 
crop in California, than in the Atlantic 
States, a sandy soil and dry climate 
being both favorable to its production. 

On the Pacific side the ground 
becomes so dry that it cannot be plough- 
ed in the summer ; hence ploughs are 
never started uutil the fall or winter 
rains have softened the earth. As a 
matter of necessity, therefore, grain 
must generally be put in tlie ground 
during the winter months. It is usual- 
ly put in by the first of March, though 
fair crops have been made on land seed- 
ed in April after a wet winter. 

ITS HOBTICtTLTURE. 

In determining the capacity of Cali- 
fomia to produce human food, its pro- 
duction of fruit must not be overlook- 
ed. The annual statistics of the num- 
ber of trees and vines, and their pro- 
duct, are carefully kept by the State, 
and they show the remarkable adapta- 
tion of California to the growth of all 
fruits, both of the warm and temperate 
regions. 

From tlie returns of the counties in 
tlie report of the Surveyor-Greneral, the 
soil and climate adapted for truit grow- 
ing i^pear to be much more extensive 
tlian are suited to profitable grain pro- 
duction. The middle of the Sacramento 
valley is perhaps too hot and dry for 
fraita, but the slopes at the base of its 
JBountains are moat excellent. T\\e 



smaller valleys, with their higher eleva- 
tions, are no less suitable. 

VARIETIES OF FRUIT, 

Among the fruits most extensively 
grown in California are the apncot, 
quince, cherry, plum, pear, peach, appje, 
nectarine, prune, pineapple, pouiegrant9, 
and gooseberry ; the olive, aloe, orangp, 
lemon and citron are also raised in 
great perfection. Among the vines are 
tlie grape, strawberry, and raspberry. 

THE QRAPE. 

The culture of the grape-vine and the 
manufacture of the delicious wine whicli 
is already extensively known througli- 
out this country, and even in some par^ 
of Europe, have been carried to ahig^i 
degree of perfection in California. 

The number of gra^e-vines in Cali- 
fornia in 1864 was 12,592,688, of which 
Los Angeles had 8,570,000, and Sonoma 
1,901,661. All European varieties of 
the grape, as also those of the Atlantic 
States, grow well in this State. This 
fact is significant of the wonderful 
adaptation of its climate aud soil to the 
culture of the grape, and indicates that 
California will become the greatest 
wine country of the world. 

GOLD-MINING AND PRODUCT. 

The prominent industrial pursuit ^ 
California, as all the world knows, ^ 
gold-mining. The metals principally ob- 
tained in California are gold, and, in- 
directly, silver and quicksilver. Lead 
has also been obtained, and the exis- 
tence of copper, tin, and iron is strong- 
ly indicated. 

It is estimated that the gold from 
California deposited in the United 
States Mint and branches during 16 
years, from 1848 to 1864, amounled to 
about %^(y^,QQO,000. 
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BOUTI8 TO TOSEMin TALLKT. 

Steamers of the California Steam 
Nayigation Ck>mpany leave Broadway 
Btreet wharf daily at 4 p. m., run 
/Skroagh San Francisco Bay, San Pablo 
Bay, Stndts of Oarquinez, Suisun Bay, 
'8an Joaqnin River, and Mormon 
Slongh; touching at Ben icia, 30 miles, 
New York (terminus of railroad running 
from coal mines at Nortonville) 45 miles, 
and Antioch (mouth of San Joaquin) 
50 miles, arriving at Stockton about 
2.80 A. x. Distance 110 miles* Fare 
Taries on account of opposition, but in- 
dading state-room will usually be about 
$4.00. Trains on W. P. R. R. leave 
San Frandsco at 8.00 a. m. and 4.00 p. 
X. Leave Stockton for San Francisco 
9t 8.20 p. M. Time, 6} hours. From 
Stockton to Yosemite there are three 
'rentes which may be taken by excur- 
siomsts, by way of Mariposa, Ck>ulter- 
▼iUe and Hardin's Mill. Tourists usu- 
ally prefer to enter the valley by one 
roate and come out by another. 

Mariposa Route. — Stages leave 
'Stockton at 6 A. m., (passengers usually 
remaining on board the steamer until 
that hour) on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday for French Camp, 5 miles; 
foelling (county seat of Merced), 64 
miles ; Merced Falls, 70 miles ; Homi- 
tos, 76 miles; (passengers arrive at 
Homitos at 7 p. u., remain over night, 
expense $2.00, and start again next 
morning at 5 o'clock; excursion par- 
ties can, however, by special arrange- 
ment with the stage company at Stock- 
ton, be carried tlirough to Mariposa 
the same day); Bear Valley, 88 miles, 
and Mariposa, miles, arriving at 

11 A. M. Fare $10.00. At Mariposa 
saddle horses may ho hired for $2 per 



day. The services of a guide will cost 
$3 per day, and Ills board must be paid 
in the Valley. Two days are required 
for the trip. There is a good road for 
17 miles. The trail leads through the 
following points: Clark's Ranch, the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees— (This 
Grove is considered by many more at- 
tractive than the Calaveras ^va; 
There are 427 tree:3, the largest being 34 
feet in diameter) — Alder Creek, Empire 
Camp. Inspiration Point, (from tliis 
point is obtained by far the best view 
of the Valley, which fact induces many 
to perfer this route to either of the 
others.) Foot of Trail, 88 miles- 
Hutchings' Hotel, 47 1-2 miles. Ex- 
penses per day at the hotel are $3. 

COULTXBVILLE ROUTI, 

Stages leave Stockton daily, except 
Sundays, at 6 a. u. for Sonora via Chi- 
nese Camp, passing through the follow- 
ing stations ; Twelve-mile house (Break- 
fast, 50 cents) ; Farmington 16 miles ; 
Twenty-six mile House, Knight's Ferry, 
37 miles (dinner, 50 cents); Crimea 
House, 48 miles; Mt Pleasant, 50 
miles ; arriving about 4 p. u. at Chinese 
Camp, 61 miles; fare $7. Remaining 
over night at Chinese Camp (expense, 
including meals, $3), passengers take 
Slioop's stage for Coulterville on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, which 
passes through Jacksonville, 8 miles, 
Rattle-Snake 12 miles; Coulterville 82 
miles. 

Horses and guides lare obtained 
here at the same rates as at Mariposa, 
and a start is made the same day. The 
distance to Hutchings' Hotel is 67 
miles, excursiomists being obliged, as 
on the other route^ to sii^eiid a. tlv;^ 
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fbe trtdl, distance 10 milet, 1007 be la?!! 
Bower Gave. At Block's, 16 miles, 
tourisia spend tlie night. At Bazcl 
Green, 6,0T9 feet above the sea, a fine 
^w of the San Joaquin TaUey ma; be 
had. At 'Crane Flat, 34 milee, trail 
bruK&ea off to Tuolumae grove of 
"3^ Trees," 1 mitedislant. There are 
H tives, the lai^st 36 feet in diameter. 

At Talle; Tale, 46 tnllen, the first 
view of Toaamite is had, which is far 
inferior to that at loiplratiou Point 

Sar^n't .fiouA;.— This is identical 
irith the Coulterrille ronte as far as 
Battleanake, from which point stages 
ran via Big Osk Flat and Garrate to 
Hardin's which is 20 miles from Garrote 
and within 2S miles of Toiemite Val- 
le;. This road from Oarrole is a new, 
and good one. The fare from Chinese 
Camp to Hardin's is |8. Passengers 
•re carried on horseback tram Hardin's 
to Toaemite for (!i, or through tickets 
maj be had at the office of SisBon & 
Co., at Stockton, for |20, there being 
no eitra expenee for guides. Horaei 
Me obtained for short eicuraions in the 
Valley at 81.50 per day. Thia is the 
ahorteat and cheapest route to the Tal- 
ley, and |in beaut; of Boener;, e(o., is 
■aid to be equal to the old route. The 
trail paagea directly through the Tuo- 
lumne Grove of Big Trees. 

On the return, stages leave Haripoaa 
Uondaya, WsdaesdayB and Fridays at 
1 r. M., paasangera renuii^Qg over night 
•t Honitos ; and leave Oonlterville 
Tnesdaya, Thuradaya and Baturdaya at 
7 i. M,, passeugsrs spending the night 
at Chinese Camp. On eaoh^roote pas- 
aeagoiw arrlTB ai Stockton in time tai 
tiis Bah rraat^Mo boat, whioh iMvest a 



Z P. It., arKving IB San Fntsdeo* at 10 

80f, ¥. 

Tima necessary for round trip, aenp 
to twenty days. Bipense of trijr far • 
aingle person remaining thioe daja* ^. 
Valley, by either of tbe old *wvt(%. 
shout f90 1 by the new ronl^ $60. ^k 

party of eight or ten, by tba dfl 
routes, the expense for eaob ind^vidB^ 
would be somewhat reduced. 



is situated on the Heroed riveri vboQt 
two hundred and forty ndlea in s.£r^o- 
tion a Lttle soiith of «eM froa) 8w 
Franciacq,; 

The valley Is a nearly level weq, 
about toi miles in length and from h^ 
a niile to a mile in width. 

Below the expanded portion <d. S#, 
valley, the Uenied rateraaterriblyds^ 
and narrow canyon, whidi Is said to b* 
inaccessible. The peculiar features 9f 
the Yoaemite are; £i8t, the near k^. 
preach to vertical of its walls; BMt 
th^r great height, not only abaohitely, 
but compared with the width of tiw 
valley itself; and flnally, the very small 
amount of debris, at the \>ot(om of 
these gigeatio cliffb. Tlieae ara the 
great chsracteriaCics of the vallaj 
throoghoat its whole length ; bnt be- 
sides these there are many other strik* 
ing peculiarities and featores, both of 
sublimity and beauty which can hardly 
be iurpBSsed, if equalled, by say monu- 
tain scenery in tJie world. 

"Si Capitan, iaan ahooat vertical cdift 
of naked, smooth granite. From its 
edge down to the valley below is sbont 
thirty three bondred feet. It. is undoubt- 
edly one of the grandaet otajeots i* 
ibe Tft^. Bail. 'A «w^ \i«diA«iU to 
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find any where in the world a mass 
of rock presenting a perpendicular face 
8& imposing and elevated. The pile 
<lf ^bris at its \mae is so insignifi- 
eAit In dimensions, compared with the 
diff itself, that it is hardly noticed 
at all from some points, in a general 
yfew of the valley, and this is one of 
Ih6 most striking and miique features 
of the. scene, for it is a condition of 
things of the rarest possible occurence. 

The Bridal Veil FaU, or "Pohono'' 
lifr called by the Indians, is 940 feet 
ill heighth, and during the seasoQ when 
ikm stream is fed by the melting snow 
on the mountains above, it is a wonder- 
fdl and beautiful object. 

A short distance above this fall, and 
on the same side, is the prominent and 
xAateively sculptured pile to which the 
name of Cathedral Rock has been 
given. A couple of miles further up, 
on the opposite side, the Three Broth- 
ers, a triple row of simunits, rear their 
heads four thousand feet above the 
valley. Opposite the Three Brothers 
th6 Sentinel raises its gigantic watch 
tower over three thousand feet high. 
Three quarters of a mile southeast of 
the Sentinel is the Dome of the same 
n«me, forty one hundred feet high. 

Looking directly across the valley, 
the most attractive, if not the most stu- 
pendous feature, presents itself in tlie 
Tosemite Fall. From the edge of the 
cliff over which it is precipitated to 
the bottom of the valley, the perpen- 
dicular distance, is in round numbers 
twenty-six hundred and forty feet. 

The fall is not in one perpendicular 
sheet. There is first, a vertical descent 
of fifteen hundred feet, when the 
water strikes on what seems to be 



a projecting ridge: but which in 
reality is a shelf or recess almost 
a third of a mile back from the front of 
the lower portion of the cliff* From 
here the stream finds its way in a series 
of cascades down a descent equal to 
six hundred and forty feet perpen- 
dicular, and then gives one final 
plunge of about five hundred feet. 

Two miles above the fall, just noti- 
ced, the valley of the Tosemite comes 
to an end, and runs out into three 
distincts canyons, eadii of which how- 
ever has new wonders to disclose. 

The Merced river keeps the mid 
die; in the lefb hand or northwes- 
terly canyons, the Tenaya Fork comes 
down, and in the right hand one, the 
south fork of Illilonette. Following up 
the Tenaya Fork, on the right, just at 
the entrance, that grand, and lofty mass 
called the Half Dome, rears its seared 
and weather stained surface over six 
thousand feet above the level of the 
valley. The North Dome, on the oppo- 
site side of Tenaya Creek, is another of 
these rounded masses of granite, of 
which the concentric structure is very 
marked. At the angle of the canyon, 
appearing as a buttress of the Korth 
Dome, is the Washington Column, a 
grand perpendicular mass of granite, 
and by its side tlie Royal Arches, an 
immense arched cavity formed in the 
cliffs by the giving way of por- 
tions of the rock, the vaulted appear- 
ance of the upper part producing a very 
fine effect. Farther up the canyon is a 
little lake called Tisayac or Mirror Lake; 
it is surrounded by the most pictur- 
esque cliffs 

The canyon of the ^la^<i^^^\&»^'^^'^^ 
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the distance of two miles, where it at- 
tains the level of the surrounding 
platmn.^ In this two miles the river 
descends one thousand nine hundred 
and eighty feet, making, besides in- 
numerable cascades, two grand falls 
whidi are among the grand attrac- 
tions of the valley. The first fall 
reached in ascending the canyon is the 
Vernal, or Piwyac. It is a simple per- 
pendicular sheet of water, four hun- 
dred and seventy feet in height. Ascend- 
ing to the summitfby a series of ladders, 
and proceeding a mile further up the 
river, passing rapids and cascades of 
great beauty, we come to the last great 
fall of tlie Merced, the Nevada, or 
the Touiye of the Indians. The to- 
tal descent from Ha^ edge of the 
Nevada Fall to that of the Vernal, 
is eight hundred and ninety-four feet, 
of which six hundred and eighty is in 
one perpendicular sheet. 

The scenery through the South Fork 

canyon is but little inferior to that of 

the other portions of the valley, but as 

the trail is rough and difficult, few 

visitors make the attempt to explore it. 

In the angle formed by the Merced and 

tlie South Fork Canyon, and about two 

miles southeast of Mount Broderick, is 

the high point called the South Dome, 

and also, of later years, Mount Starr 

King 
About the time of full moon, and 

in the month of May, June, or 

July, ascording to the forwardness 

of the seaon, is the the time to 

visit the Yosemite Valley and to eiyoy 

in their perfection the glories of its 

numerous water falls. The traveler 

frlio has not seen Fosomite whcu its 
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not the greater part, at least a large 
portion, of the attractions of the re^ 
g^on ; for so great a variety of cascades" 
cades and falls as those which leap 
into this valley from all sides has, aS^ 
it may be confidently assertM, neve^ 
been seen elsewhere before. 

BOUTK TO THE BIO TRSKS. 

Steamer leaves Broadway street 
wharf daily, except Sundays, at4 p. M. 

touching at Benicia, 80 miles; New 
York Landing, 45 miles ; Antiodh 50 
miles (mouth of San Joaquin river, 
arriving at about 8 P. m.) ; arrives at 
Stockton, 110 miles, at 2 a. x. Fare 
$1,50. Passengers remain on board the 
steamer until morning. Stages leave 
Stockton daily at 6 a. ii. for Murphys 
61 miles ; fare, $8 ; via 12 Mile House, 
(breakfast 50 cents); Farmington, 61 
miles ; Lewis Ranch, 26 miles ; Tele- 
graph City, 82 miles; Alvord (State 
mine), 37 miles ; Copperopolis, 40 miles 
(centre of the copper region — dinner 
50 cents); Nassau Valley, 46 miles; 
AltaviUe, 51 miles ; Angel's Gamp, 52 
miles (formerly surrounded by rich 
placer mines) ; and Vallecito, 57 miles. 
The route is through the hot plains 
and foot-hills, and is not a particularly 
pleasant one. The stages are, however 
comfortable and the jorunoy is made 
agreeable and rapid as possible. Stage 
arrives at Murphy*s at 6 p. m. Excur- 
sionists can be carried tlirough to Big 
Trees same night if desired, or remain- 
ing over night at Murphy's where good 
hotel accommodations may be had at 
from $2 to ^, and take stage in tlie 
morning for Big Trees, distance 15 milesi 
fjiro |2. Tliis part of tlic route is in 
every respect a pleasant one, following 
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Stream of water through ahady groves 
of pioes and oaks. At the grove there 
iSfW good hotel; expenses $2 per day. 
Stages return to Murphy^s every evenhigt 
fj^im which place tourists may proceed, 
toTosemite, via Big Oak Flat, or Ckml- 
tenrille, or may retom, starting at 1 ▲. m., 
to San Francisco, arriving same niglit. 
Ejqpenses of trip to Big Trees and back 
a&ont $35,00. 

BIO TREES OF CALAVERAS COUinr. 

JZhe grove is situated in a charming 
little valley of about sixty acres 
itrextent, completely hemmed in by high 
hifla. These monsters of the forest 
were discovered in 1852 by Dowd, an 
old bear hunter, while on one of his 
foraging expeditions. Reporting his dis- 
CQvery at camp on his return, he was 
laoghed at Having a quiet reticent 
disposition, he kept shady about his 
big trees. Several months after, in 
C(HnpaDy with one of the boys from 
camp, an old grizzly was wounded, and 
following its trail down into the valley 
the old hunter's story was verified. He 
returned to camp that night with a liv- 
ing witness to prove that he liad seen a 
tree measuring 90 feot in circumference, 
aad no telling how ii'gh. Old Dowd*s 
name will be handed down to posterity 
as a reward for his famous discovery. 

MARVELOUT DIMENSIONS, 

The valley in wliich this grove is sit- 
uated contains, of the Sequoya trees, 
ninety-three, not including those of 
from one to ten years' growth. There 
are also hundreds of sugar and pitch- 
pines of astonishing proportions, at- 
taining the height of 275 feet, and not 
infrequently a diameter of 10 to 11 1-2 
feet. Any where else tliese pines would 
hOt regarded an vegetable monstovt:. 



Here by the side of the SequoyOf they 
look like dwarfs. Standing near the 
uprooted base of the ^'Father of the 
Forest," the acene is grand and boanti* 
ful beyond description; the ''Father^ 
long since bowed his head in the dust, 
yet how stupendous even in his ruin ! 
He measured 112 feet in circumference 
at the base, and can be traced 800 feet 
where the trunk was broken by failing 
against another tree. It here measures 
sixteen feet in diameter, and according 
to the average taper of the other trees, 
this venerable giant must have been 460 
feet in height when standing. 

A hollow cylinder or burnt cavity ex- 
tends through the trunk 200 feet, large 
enough for a person to ride through on 
horsebacks Walking upon the, trunk 
and looking from its uprooted base, tlie 
mind can scarce conceive its prodigious 
dunensions ; while on either hand tow- 
er his giant sons and'daughters, forming 
the most impressive scene in the forest 

The grove contains ten trees, each 
thirty feet in diameter, and over seven- 
ty that are between fifteen and thir- 
ty feet 

In 1853 one of the largest trees, nine- 
ty-two feet in circumference, and over 
three hundred feet high, was cut down. 

Five men worked twenty-five days in 
felling it, using large augers. The 
stump of this tree has been smoothed 
oiT and now forms the floor of a house, 
upon which thirty-two dancers can be 
easily accomodated. Near the stmnp 
lies the immense trunk, measuring three 
hundred and two feet to its extremity. 

Ufion this was situated a bar and ten- 
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affording ample- i^aoe for two aUeya 
aide by side. 

About eigh^ feet from this stomp 
stand the *' Two Sentinels," each over 
three hundred feet high, and the laxger 
twenty-three feet in diameter* The car- 
riage road approaching the hotel passes 
between the '* Two Sentinels.'* On a hill- 
side to the south stands a tree over four* 
teen feet in diameter, which has been 
christened " Old ]>owd," ^ honor of the 
discoverer. 

The *' Mother of the Forest" has been 
stripped of her bark [ for one hundred 
and sixteen feet upwards from the 
ground. It is of course dead, and the 
top limbs are beginning to falL Near 
the top a small tree, supposed to be a 
sugar pine, has taken root in the body 
of the **Kother," and is apparently in- 
tent on coming to something. This 
tree is three hundred and twenty-seven 
feet high and, without the bark, seventy- 
eight feet in circumference. 

The ** Fallen Monarch" presents the 
bare section of his large trunk, which 
has to idl appearance been down for 
centuries. It is still 18 feet in diame- 
ter, and though all the bark and much 
of the wood have been wasted away 
by time, what is left is perfectly sound ; 
but the upper half or two thirds, which 
struck the earth with greatest force 
in its fall, has all. disappeared, and 



trees quite « oentury old are grow- 
ing where it struck. The tree must 
have been over three hundred feet 
high a^d twenty-five . ^t in diametec 
''Starr King" is the highest standiiig 
tree hi the groves three hundred and 
sixty-six feet *' Dauid Q'Coimdl" and 
"Edward Everett" stand^near by. They 
are young trees— «ay eight hundred 
years old — and quite vigorous. It 
would be tedious to enumerate each 
tree with its name and dimensions, 
and we have selected a few of the 
most promiment to g^ve the reader 
some idea of the grove. There ate 
quite a number of young trees — say 
from two to three^ hundred years old, 
from forty to two hundred feet high. 
They are aQ growing finely, and pro- 
mise, barring accidents of wind and 
fire, to be well brought up— middle 
aged trees of their kind — ^in about 
one thousand years. We spent severs! 
days in the valley surfdting ourselves 
with enjoyment and collecting curiosiUes 
for the folks at home. The writer wis 
the redpient of a litUe big tree, fonr 
inches high and estimated to be abont 
four months old. It could not have 
been weaned, for all his coaxing and 
nursing since, has been in vain — the 
poor little thing has drooped and 
died. 
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Send for Circwla.**- 
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ROUTE NO. a 



THE ST. LOUIS AIH) IBOK MOUNTAISr BAILROASi 



WnH ITS BRAWCHM, OONVlOnONS AMD EXRmilOim. 



The main line of this road extends 
fVom St Louie to Belmont, on the Mis- 
flifesippi, opposite ColombuB, Kentucky, 
a distance of 196 miles. At this point 
it makes dose connection with the 
trains of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
and through tins, with the whole sys- 
tem of Southern and South-eastern 
railroads. 

There are two through trains (ex- 
press and mail) daily, (Sunday, excep- 
ted by the mail train ;) and a number of 
accommodation trains to Garondelet,. 
and De Soto. In fact this road, hke 
the Missouri Pacific, has shown a laud- 
able disposition to accommodate local 



trately and thus increase the lettle- 
ment of fanners and miners along npon 

its line. 

The geologisti mineralogist, pleas* 
ure-seeker, or practical business man 
will find a great variety of scenery and 
much to Interest him, by making a 
trip over this road. There is no por- 
tion of the United States where so 
great a variety of minerals Can be fonnd, 
in ais extensive deposits, as in tlie im* 
mediate vicinity of the various stations 
along this route. Those interested in 
geology, or mineralogy will find this a 
grand field for investigation and re- 
search. 
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STATIONS AND DISTANCES. 



196. 
189. 
185. 
186. 
184. 
181. 
176. 



.St. Louis 

.Carondelet 6 

.Ivory 9 

.Jefferson Barracks 10 

.Quarantine 12 

.Grimsley 14 

.Jefferson 19 



174 Kimmswick 21 

173 Sulpher Springs 24 

170 Illinois 26 

168 Pevely 28 

166 Horine 80 

163 BaUey 83 

160 Hematite 86 

166 Victoria 40 

>63 DeSoto 43 

U8 Vineland 48 

146 Blackwell 61 

138 Cadet 58 

134 MineralPoint 61 

130 Hopewell 66 

126 Irondale , 7Q 

120 Bismark 76 

11 Bismark 76 

9 Dent 78 

6 «....IroaM6imtain 81 

8 Middle Brook 84 

PUot Knob 87 



120 Bismark 

112 Loughborough. . 

106 De Lassos 

105 Wolf Creek.... 

100 Knob Lick 

96 Mine La Motte. 

91 Fredericktown. 

82 Cornwall 

77 Marquand 

71 Bessvilel 



76 

87 

83 

91 

, 95 

, 101 

105 

114 

119 

125 

65 Glen Allen 131 

62 Marble Hill 134 

61 Whitewater 1 45 - 

48 AHenville 143 

41 Can«7 Creek 165 

87 Sylvanfa 169 

33 Morley 163 

23 Diehlstadt 174 

17 Charleston 179 



^0- Henaon 

^- Belmont. 



B. 
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ST. LOUIS. 

This city, the northern terminus of 
this line of railroad, was fully noticed 
in Route No. 1. Embarking at Plum 
street Depot, you pass southward, 
through a manufacturing, chaotic por- 
tion of St. Louis, till you reach the 

U. S. ABSENAL, 

Which, after about forty years' occu- 
pation by the U. S., has been aban- 
doned as a military depot, and the 
handsomely-ornamented grounds are 
conditionally donated to the city au- 
thorities, [hereafter to be improved 
and transformed into 

LYON PARK, 

Named in honor of Gen. Nathaniel 
Lyon. With the natural advantages 
these g^unds already possess — a com- 
manding position overlooking the river, 
nuiherous large shade trees, and a con- 
tra! locality quite accessible by rail- 
road, river, or street caM, this can 
easily be made one of the most pleas- 
ant and attractive parks in the city. 
Thence to 

CAKOMDSLST, 

(Now within the corporate limits of 
St Louis,) you have the broad Missis- 
sippi on your left, while on your nght 
are the extensive 

STONE QUARRIES, 

From which are procured the rock for 
paving streets and gutters, for macad- 
amizing and for building purposes 
either in blocks or when burned into 
lime. The sunmiits of these perpen- 
dicular walls of lime-stone are occu- 
pied by some of the most 

STATELY MANSIONS, 
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fording from their towers n laodioap e 
view of >D eiteasire scope of oonntr;, 
aad of ^te river for wver>l miles. Tbe 

nus 01 TBDN OBI, 

Unloaded upoa Uie river-baolt as you 
enter Carondelet from the north, are 
for shipment b; eleamboats and barges, 
to fantacea at Tarioua pointa along the 
Ohio Biver, some going even to Whee. 
ling and Pittabnrgh. This ore ia from 
the Iron Uountain, Pilot Knob, Shep- 
herd Monntun and other points whicti 
■we will describe particolarlj, hereafter. 
Near the first station at Carondclet_ 
will be seen the Pioneer 



n maiiAC^ 
Where in March, 1868, the first eipen- 
ment waa made, practical!; demonstra- 
ting that Qliuois coal can be snccess- 
fuUy and profitably used in smeltjoj; 
Hiasoari Iron ores. The astonishing 
success of this experiment is ~ 

A omta BETOLcnoH 
In the production of Iron. Experts of 
forty-fire yean' experience pronounced 
the test one of the grandest auccestea 
ever witnessed by them, and character^ 
ise Uie product as equal to Missouri 
Charcoal Iron, — a metal estimated at 
the Bessemer Steel Works, in Troy, 
New York, to be the best for their pur- 
poses of any produced on the Conti- 
nent of America. A new era in the 
manufacturing interests of this country 
has commenced, and the world's cen- 
tre of iron production is rapidly being 
transferred to the ITiasisdppl Valley. 
It may lie proper now to giro the high- 
est authority as to the supply of the 
two important olements, 



nuM^aDoou. 
The Stato Geologist of Hiaaonri says, 
"there ia ore enoogh of the Tery bast 
quahty, within a few milea of VHal 
Enob and Iron ]Coanl»in, above the 
surface of the valley, to furnish 1,000^- 
000 tons per annum of manufactnied 
iron for the next two hundred years." 
Dr. Norwood tbe lUinoia Stato Geolo- 
gist, in desoribmg the coal msasares of 
that State, underlying an area of more 
than 26.000 square miles, says, "TheK 
coal fields can fUmish 100,000,000 tons 
per annum for the next thirteen hun- 
dred years," There are already twelve 
fucnacea making iron in this State, and 
tha number is rapidly increasing. 
Among tbose directly on the line of the 
road, here, we wilt name the Lewis 
Iron Works, the South St. Lonis Iron 
Works, and the Eingaland Iron Worka, 
each having two furnaces, embradag 
iH modem improvements and conve- 
niences. Adjaoent to the last named 
irorks is bcdng erected one of the 
most eitenrive 

IBOK ANO fnCEL BAIL HIUS 

In the United States, with a working 
capital of 16,000,000. This immense 
eslabliahment will be known as the 
Yolcan Iron Works; and with D. R 
Qarrison as President, and mon of 
like spirit associated witii him, we may 
confldenUy look for grand results 
the future. This company may 
teach us that "it Is not worth while to 
bring coals to New Castle." 

Ia 1867 the first effort was made to 
demonstrate the value of Missouri Tino 
ore, and now thousanda of tons of the 
are are annually converted into the 
many uses which daily increase the de- 
maul. "E^w v^iswiwt'm. 'Ccia «B!ua^iifaia 
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who spent a fbrtsne in esqfierimenting, 
was instnimental in eteeting 

TTWO ZINa f1TSirAiC2E8| 

Now in actiTO operation here, and sold 
at one timei, in Jttn^ from his new 
workSf^welire hundred tons of ssino, in 
slabs, axnonnting -to |168;000 ! This 
isbutanother practioal illastration of 
the manner in Which ^e inining and 
mannfactaring resOtttoes of this i State 
can be developed. ' The extensive boat- 
building yards, dry docks, and adjaeent 

ONION IBON WOBKB, 

Have some l^torical interest; inas- 
much as the justly celebrated monitors 
and iron-dads, So efficient in the tJnlted 
States service during the war, were de- 
signed by Capt James ]^. Sads, and 
built at this point An extensive 

COTTON HANUVACIQlBT,, 

Is soon to be erected here by English 
ciq>itali8t8, who claim for this point su- 
perior advantages over Great Britain. 

AFFEBSON BABSACKS, 

Ten miles below the city, occupy a 
beautiful sloping blufi^ commanding 
the Mississipj^, which was selected some 
forty years a^, by Gen. Atkinson, as 
the station for troops for the defence of 
the northern, western and southern 
frontiers. Dr. Wetmore, in his Gazet- 
teer, published in 1887, says *' Detach- 
ments are conveniently made from this 
position, to support, lany one of the gar- 
risons on the upper llississippl or Mis- 
souri, and on the low^ Mississippi and 
its tributaries. Troops and munitions 
of war are conveyed with great, celerity 
■to any point on those navigable rivers.*' 
The frontier outpost of tiiose days is 
DOW the great commercial center of the 
J£i88Js8ippi Valley, and upon this same 



beantiAilly sloping bluff, within two 
miles of Jelforson Barracks, is one of 
the locations tendered for the newOepi> 
tolofthe United States. 

Quiu^antine, is the next station, a 
pleasant location, of late years ahaoa^ 
obsolete, praoticaUy. Meramec is soon 
to have a large iron fhmace. Sima- 
wick, 21, and Sulphur ^rings, 23 miles 
from the city, are each well adapted for 
suburban villages, but property owners, 
and those seeking suburban sites, dififor 
in opinion as to the value of real es- 
tate. The White Sulphur. S^rin^ 
fh>m whidi the latter place derives its 
name, possess valuable medicinal quali- 
ties, but have never been improved. 
This being the first practical point of 
junction of the raUroad with' the rivet, 
coming north, large quantities of iron 
ore are unloaded fh>m the cars at this 
point, for shipment by boat, as'at Ga- 
rondelet The development of the iron 
and coal interests of this section, if 
continued at its present progressive 
rate, promises to transfbrm the river 
bank, from Illinois station to Si Loub 
into iEk continuous work-shop during the 
next decade. 

PLAtE GLASS MANUFACTUBE. 

About three miles below Illinois sta- 
tion, at Platin Creek, on the river, ia 
the most extensive deposite of whi^ 
sand, yet discovered in the west — ^ 
analysis of which proves it to be al- 
most pure silex ; and the result of a 
practical test at English works, was so 
satisfactory that " The American Plate 
Glass CJompany '' has been organised, 
with a large capital; and from the 
impetus already gained . for the pro- 
, Jed in thl^ country and Europe, we 
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hppe in our next •cUtion to be abk to 
chronicle the erection of one of. the 
most extensiye and ai^scessM glaas 
manofaotories in the west, and the anfy 
FlateCHaiB WorUi^lkB United Bkttm, 
The olofb, and table-kmd at Platin 
Bock, overlooking the river, are crown- 
ed by the extensive and well-tiUed 
vineyards and fhiit-&nn8 of Ck>L N» J. 
Oohnan, Col. Jewett and . others Here 
is a beautiful lake, which in its season 
is covered with the fragrant nut-biear- 
ing lily— the Lotus of IGssourL At 

nuBKus nxtioKi 
The river bears away to tiie Su E. 
ih^ raihroad diverges to the S. W. 
We here lose sight of the Mississippi, 
and pass by Pevely, Horine,. Bailey's 
and Hematit e ' o a oh local business 
centers— to 

YIOTOUA. 

Here is a well-kept sununer-resort ho- 
tel, and several business houses, fur- 
nishing a shipping point to the sur- 
ronnffing fertile fiEurms. A ride of four 
miles over a pleasant gravel road 
brings you to Hillsboro, tiie shire-town 

In the northern and eastern portion 
of the county, the ^land is prmeipally 
undulating and fiBkiile; and in the west- 
ern and southern - hilly and sterile. 
The land is generally more valuable 
for mining than for agricultural pur- 
poses. The best fanning lands -are in 
the valleys, (md upon some of the 
slopes and ridges. A county Agricul- 
tural and Medianical Association was 
organized in 1866, and have procured 
grounds near De Soto, costing about 
$5,000, where an annual exhibition of 
the products of the county aro heldi 



and it is stated that the display of 
fruit grown hi the county, exhibited, 
last season, would more than compare 
favorably with the display at the 
great St. Louis Fair. Of 

LXin MINIS, 

According to Proh ^Shumard's Geologi- 
cal Beport, there were forty-two in 
this county; and many others have 
shioe been opened. Several of these 
mines have been worked at intervals 
for twenty-fivo years past, and few if 
any have been abandoned as unproduc- 
tive or exhausted. The lead-r^on of 
south-east Missouri, which finds an 
outlet over this road, embraces the 
counties of Jefferson, Washington, St. 
Francois, St. Genevieve, Perry, Iron, 
Madison, Cape Girardeau, B<^inger, 
Wayne and Beynolds. Notwithstanding 
we have mines of suffident capacity to 
supply the whole tJnited States, if prop- 
erly worked, the yield in 1869 of the 
Missouri lead mines, was but 172,688 
pigs, (averaging eighty lbs.) while the 
receipts of foreign lead at St. Louis, 
for city consumption and shipment, 
amounted to 60,433 pigs — ^more than 
<me-fourth the product of the Missouri 
mines. Only 

CAPITAL AND INUBPRISS 

Are wanting, to render lead mining one 
of the most profitable branches of in- 
dustry in the State. The West and 
particularly Missouri, is too wide a 
fi^d, comprising too fcreat a variety of 
acceptable and attractive enterprises to 
be properly developed by our present 
population. Becent explorations by 
boring, sinking shafts and driving tun- 
nels have demonstrated that in many 
of the shallow diggings where surface 
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deposites were not reached — ^the true 
yeins are found below. The day is not 
far distant when a new impetus will 
be givento this interest, andeyennow 
it is receiving more attention than for 
some years past. The assessed value 
of property in this county in 1870 was 
(2,859,665. 

DE SOTO, 

Is the next station — a thrifty town of 
some 1500 population, the terrains^ 
point ofbhe daily accommodation traizy; 
boasts the best hotel on the road, 
where all passeujp^ers fare sumptuously, 
and a favorite summer resort for St. 
Louis families. The town has a pleasant 
romantic location, and is the business 
center for the numerous surrounding 
vineyards and well-tilled farm8,and is the 
shipping point for the Valle and the 
Bichwoods Lead Furnaces, and for the 
De Soto Building Stone Company. Five 
miles further, (and through a tunnel,) 
we reach 

TfNELAND, 

Whose 100 acres of vine-dad hills, and 
the deep, capacious, well-filled wine- 
cellars suggest the appropriateness of 
the name ; and the abundant yield of 
nearly all kinds of fruit upon a score 
of farms here, has established the rep- 
utation of this as a very favorable lo- 
cation for fruit-culture. But the enter- 
prise of the wide-awake eastern inhab- 
itants has some-what to do with the 
prosperity of the place. Here is one 
of the most extensive 

BARYTA MILLS 

In the west, producing now a finer 
quality than is made elsewhere in the 
world. But a few years ago, this 
was thrown aside by lead miners as 
worthless, UatXL recently the finer 



qualities of this powdered sulphate of 
baryta were imported— now large 
quantities are exported from the mill 
at this place, and one at St Louis. 
This mineral, when ground to powder, 
is frequently used for the adulteration 
of white lead; and by adding only ten 
per cent of white lead and using dens^ 
boiled oil instead of turpentine or ben- 
zine, it is pronounced equal to all white 
lead for paint, and the best German 
chemists say it is no adulteration. Be- 
cently it is being extensively used as 
''artificial ivory," in the manufacture of 
piano-keys, billiard-balls, knife hand- 
dies, toys, &c This mineral is abun- 
dant at various points along the line of 
this road, usually in connection with 
lead ore, or in the vicinity of lead 
mines. A new process has recently 
been discovered here for utilizing 

OALOARBOUS SPAR, 

Wliich renders it one of the most econ- 
omical minerals yet found for making 
j9u%, and a mill for preparing it has 
recently been erected at Yineland. 
Heretofore this mineral, so abundant 
in many portions of this State, has 
been considered of no practical value. 
It is frequently seen superbly crystal- 
ized in rhombohedral forms, constitu- 
ting brilliant ornaments in mineralogi- 
cal collections. The next station, 

BLACKWELLS, 

Is the shipping point for zinc ore from 
Yalle's mines, and of lead from Bish% 
the St. Joseph, the Hazel Bun, and 
Stocker, Tyler, and Co^s lead furnaces ; 
hence the visitor to these mines would 
leave the road at this station. From 
the next station, 

CADET, 

Up'tf^LTOis qC sixty million pounds of 
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Baryta (heavy spar) have been shipped 
to the mills at YinelaQd and St. Louis 
and the supply is practically inexhaus- 
tibltt. From Mineral Point, 6 miles be- 
low, a branch road, 4 miles in length, 
extends to 

POTOSI, 

Which is the centre of an extensive 
mineral district Mine-a-Breton was 
discovered by Francis Breton, in 1863, 
nefur where the present city of Potosi 
is located, and milling was at once en- 
ergetically commenced, and has con- 
tinued, at short intervals ever since. 
In the same year Moses Austin, from 
Yirginia, erected the 

riBST SMELTING VURNACE, 

Of logs, and complied with Ms con- 
tract to manufacture sheet lead, by 
ponring the melted lead upon a flat 
rock, where it formed into sheets about 
3 feet square. This condition com- 
plied with, he received a concession of 
one league of land, comprising what 
was then considered the best part of 
the mineral land. The lead produced 
by the early miners, was conveyed to 
the river on pack-horses, sent to New I 
Orleans in boats, and thence chiefly 
shipped to France. In 1836 there were 
upwards of 75 lead mines open and 
actually occupied within 16 miles of 
the town, employing 500 hands, and 
several of the mines in this county 
have been worked more or less, for 
about one hundred years. The aggre- 
gate shipment of pig lead f^om nine fur- 
naces, in 1869, were three miUions sev- 
enty-three thousand and seven hundred 
pounds. When we remember that the 
entire yield of lead in the whole State 
m 1852 was but about 105,000 lbs., the 
present yield is certainly vory satisfao- 
tory. 



Another interesting relic Of the past, 
at Potosi, is 

DUBHAX HALL, 

Erected in 1794, when it was probably 
the most costly dwelling in tlie State. 
During the residence of Moses Austm 
in this house, he planned and carried in- 
to execution the ** Expedition to Texas,*' 
which resulted in the settlement of 
Texas, and subsequently her annexa- 
tion to the United States, followed by 
the Mexican war, the acquisition of 
California, &c 

THE FIBST 8ETTLEVINT 

Was made here in 1721, or 1722, by 
miners, who mined to some exusui from 
that tune to 1740, under Benault and 
" The Company of the West" 

WASHINGTON COUNTY, 

Of which 'Potosi is the county seat, 
containsdepositesof iron, lead, silver, 
copper, copperas, chalk, black-lead and 
brimstone; and gold has been found 
in several places in small quantities ; 
also free-stoni9, limestone, grind and 
whet-stone quarries, and mill-stones 
which are used instead of the French 
buhr. At present lead, zinc and lum- 
ber are the principal articles shipped. 
The Missouri and Pennsylvania, Long's 
and Deane's and probably other fur- 
naces, ship lead from this point, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to some 5,000,000 
lbs. annually. At the third annual 
Fair of the county 

AGBICULTUBAL ASSOCIATION, 

In 1869, a very creditable display was 
made in all departments. There was 
at that date nearly $300,000 worth of 
live stock in the county, some of the 
finest imported varieties. MiOlions of 
tons oC »diQih&\A.^l>QaKiNj^ woi^ \^sb&c%^ 
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naces, a foundry, crushers, and the in- 
troduction of tram-ways, a diamond 
drill, &c , 

rKEDERICKT0W9| 

Like Bome of the other towns described, 
is the center of an agricultural as well 
as a mineral region. The town is 
pleasantly situated, and has grown 
rapidly since the completion of the 
rallroadi and will eyentually become 
one of the most important shipping 
points on this portion of the road. 
It is the seat of justice of 

MADISON COUNTY. 

The general face of the country is un 
even, and in some portions approxi- 
mates what may be termed " mountain- 
ous ridges," in many instances com- 
posed of porphyritio, and other rocks 
of the older formations. A large pro- 
portioA of the oounty is not suscepti- 
ble of cultivation ; but so far as devel- 
oped itis richer in 

XINBRALS 

Than any other county in the State. 
Iron, lead, nickel, copper, gold, platina, 
silver, cobalt, manganes% kaoline, gran- 
ite and tin, are all reported to exist in 
extensive deposites in this ooimty. The 

FIBSTPIO OF TIN 

Ever produced in the United States, 
was exhibited at the annual Su Louie 
Fur, in 1867, and was awarded a pre- 
mium of $100. The weight of the 
larger bar was 27 1-2 lbs., and the 
yield of the crude ore was 8 per cent. 
The 

TIN MOUNTAIN 

Is about nine miles from FredericK- 
town, in the purchase of which, and in 
preparing for mining and manufac- 
turing some $80,000 have already been 
expended, and itis reported that ex- 



tensive furnaces will soon be erected, 
for manufacturing tin. 

The citizens of this <K>unty have 
manifested their interest in agriculture, 
by the purchase and proper improve- 
ment of fifteen acres for 

FAIB QBOUNDS, 

Where annual exhibitions will here- 
after be held. Live stock, fruit of all 
kinds, and small grain, and the grasses 
all yield abundantly, but 

KBB CULTURE 

Here assumes a mental phase — in the 
shape of a sprightly weekly newspi^er, 
called *< The Bee," published at Freder- 
icktown. The assessed valuation ol 
personal property in 1868 was $l,do0, 
000. 

CORNWALL, 

Ten miles below, has no importance, 
except as the shipping point for a newly 
discovered mineral district Several 
extensive deposits of 

ntONOBE, 

Of the red and brown hematite vari- 
eties, have recently been opened in 
this vicinity, and the -ore will be ship- 
ped from here. 

NICKEL, COBALT AND MANGANESE 

Have recently been found existing in 
two veins of great extent, and remark- 
ably pure, whicli, when properiy de- 
veloped will prove valuable. Passing 
through a rugged country, with here 
and there a small valley farm, we flit 
over deep valleys and gorges, crossed 
by high, substantial bridges, rush 
through deep cuts and tunnels, sug- 
gestive of the engineering skill and 
determined energy displayed by this 
company in constructing the road so 
rapidly through so rough a country 
At 
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MARQUAND 

Are extensive cooperiige works lately 
established bj G. Oupples & Co., of 
St Loois, and other manufactories 
'are in prospect. There la a hotel, 
stores and some twenty residences, all 
new. 

«{.IN AJ4XS 

; Is in a woody glen, at the foot of the 
.grade going south, hence the decision 
of the company to erect here their 
relay engine Jbiouse, local repair shops, 
&a There are large deposits of hem- 
atite iron ore^n this vicinity. 

1IARBI.B HZLL, 

la a thrifty, enterprising town, pleas- 
antly situated upon a conmianding 
elevated site. This is the county-seat 
of 

BOLLINOKB COUNTT, 

The general surface of which is broken 
and hilly, but a good proportion of the 
land is fertile, and generally well tim- 
bered^ Most kinds of grain, fruit and 
vegetables yield abundant crops. Im- 
menBe beds of 

KAOLINS, 

So highly prized in Europe, for the 
mi^iufacture of porcelain or iron-stone 
china-ware, are found in this county. 
Here are also extensive deposits of 
pipe-clay, the best variety of fire- 
clay, admirably adapted for the manu- 
facture of fire-bricks or glass-pots, and 
the material for glazing porcelain 
ware, is also abundant. These clays 
have a wide reputation, and are now 
being shipped to Cincinnati, Wheeling 
and Pittsburg for manufacture into 
crockery-ware. A 

GOOD INVESTMENT 

For practical men, would be the estab- 
liriiing of a crockery-ware manufactory 

10 



convenient to these days, which, as to 
quality are unequaled on this continent, 
the quantity is inexhaustible, and the 
demand for the artides is beyond com- 
putation. The assessed valuation of 
property in this county in 1870, is 
11,801,407. 

ALLENTILLE, 

Though a small new town, is quite a 
business center, has a good gravel-road 
connection with the county-seat, and 
has the largest shipment of cotton of 
any station on the entire line. Near 
this station, in excavating for the rail- 
road, through a com field which has 
been in cultivation forty years or more, 
the workmen came upon several human 
skeletons which were probably of a pre- 
historic race— being about eight feet 
high ; and oak boards were'fpund thirty, 
five feet below the surface, embedded 
in the clay 

NEGRO WOOL, 

Receives its name from the peculiar 
character and appearance of the grass, 
after mid-summer. This is the junction 
of the Cape Girardeau and State Line 
Railroad. 

CAPS GIBABDEAU COUNTT 

Has an undulating surface, fertile soil, 
forests of heavy timber, extensive beds 
of white, cream-colored, red, black and 
gray marbles, and excellent materials 
for lime and bricks, for building pur- 
poses. Fruit is a certain and abundant 
crop. Wheat, the staple grain. The 
natural soil for blue grass, and the 
abundance of clear water, render it 
favorable for stock-growing. The as- 
sessed valuation of property in 1870 
was $4,204,842. 
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. MANUrACTORIES. 

There are eleyen flouring milla, three 
extensive woolen factories, and seven 
saw mills. 

BIO TREES. 

Sweet gum trees here attain a height of 
one hundred and thirty feet, and a 
dicumference of fifteen feet ; and here 
are some white ash trees eighteen feet 
in oircnmferance and one hundred and 
ten feethig^ 

CANBT CREEK, 

Is in a good lumber region, has one 
saw-mill, and about a dozen residences, 
shops, &C. 

•BTLYAMIA, 

Is the centre for an extensive poplar 
timber district, and three saw-mills are 
busily converting the large straight 
logs into lumber. There are some 
forty new buildings, and the lands are 
better for fanning. 

MORLET, 

A thrifty new town, in Scott county, 
beasts two hotels, three stores, three 
livery staMes and about fifty dwellings, 

situated in large yards, among the full- 
grown forest trees, giving the town 
an attractive rural appearance. Nortli- 
ward-bound passengers dine at this 
station. 

scon COUNTY 

Comprises a great variety of soil — ^high, 
rolling up-land, well-watered and heavi- 
ly timbered, embraces one-third of tlie 
county, while *'tlie swamps*' in tlie 
south-west comer occupy nearly one- 
fifth, and the sandy woods one-fourtli 
oftiie two area of the county. Between 
tbe last named, on tiie "Richwood," ia 
Mn extenaive tract of very fertile land. 



Wheat, oom. and cotton are the prin- 
cipal products, the latter proving the 
most profitable crop-; the yield fre- 
quently being 1,000 lbs., per acre. Of 

TIMBER, 

The poplar is very abundant, and of 
the first quality ; oak and cypress are 
very plentiful, and sassafras trees attain 
a size of forty inches in diameter. 
There are five 

COTTON GINS, 

And four cotton presses in the county, 
and the cuHivaton of this crop will be 
largely increased. The assessed valu- 
ation of property in 1870 was (1.91 1,104 

DIEHLSTAOT, 

Like several of the new towns along 
this line, enjoys " g^at expectations.*' 
Here is a steam cotton gin and press, 
church, dry-goods store, several resi- 
dences, «nd a fertile farming region 
surrounding. There are five cotton- 
gins in this county. 

CHARLESTON, 

The county-seat of Mississippi county, 
(178 miles from St. Louis, and 17 
from Belmont,) is situated in a beauti- 
ful prairie, at the junction of two rail- 
roads, has a fine hotel, two steam grist 
mills, churches, schools, merchants, &c., 
and a weekly newspaper, the " Charles- 
ton Courier.** 

MISSISSIPPI COUNTY, 

Is principally of alluvial formation) 
the soil very fertile, and generally 
heavily timbered. There are three 
prairies, averaging from four to six 
square miles each. 

CORN 

Is the staple crop, yielding from 40 to 
100 bushels per acre ; and all kinds of 
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timothy, and cotton do well ; vegeta- 
bles attain a size that would be deemed 
fabulous on the hills or in a more 
Aorthem clime. 

TIMBER. 

There are Spanish oak trees in this 
county twenty-eight feet in circum- 
ference and 110 feet high ; and syca- 
more trees forty-three feet in circum- 
ferencO) with a hollow fifteen and one 
half by eight f^et in diameter. 
The assessed valuation of property in 
this county in 1870 was $1,122,843. 

BELMONT| 

Is situated on the Mississippi river, 
twenty miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio river, and directly opposite Col- 
umbus, Ey. The town was named 
after the American representative of 
the Rothchilds, Auguste Belmont 
It has a level site, is a good steam- 
boat landing, with constant deep wa- 
ter, a direct crossing and a river ferri- 
age of less than Iialf a mile-— a combi- 
nation found nowhere else below Cape 
Girardeau. At present the surround- 
ings at this place are not very attract- 
ive, and the land for some distance 
back from the river is low and heavily 
timbered ; yet those who hereafter 
build here a great manufacturing and 
commercial city, will probably find no 
more to contend with than had Chicago 
in its early history 

INCLINED PLANES 

Have been laid along the river, and 
loaded cars are expeditiously crossed 
on a transfer boat. The location of 

COLUBIBUS 

Has ever been considered an important 
point. The Legislature of Virginia 
(of which Kentucky was then a part) 
ia 1783, gave to the soldiers of the 



"Continental line" the lands called 
the " Kentucky purchase," and from 
the report of the Commissioners, they 
passed an act, " that this tract, from 
its situation on the Mississippi river and 
other advantages, was of too much 
importance to fall to the lot of any one 
individual, and therefore four thou- 
sand acres were to be laid off as a town 
whidi was done by the Commission- 
ers and called Columbus — President 
James Madison then predicting that 
upon this elevated point (in dight of 
four States) would one day stand the 
capital of this Union. 

" This is the head of large and the 
foot of small steamboat navigation, 
the northern end of the Southern 
States, and the southern end of the 
Northern States. Here the Mississippi 
never freezes or becomes too low 
which makes the place emphatically 
the lower end of the upper country 
and the upper end of the lower coun- 
try." 

Such was the tenor of the report, 
and such was the position of affairs 
when CoL Gaines, of Mobile, J. J. Mc- 
Rae, of Mississippi, and Col. Childs, the 
Chief Engineer, came North, to select 
tlie upper or northern terminus of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad. The reason 
for this location being selected, was 
that it was the first liigh land on that 
side of the river below the mouth of 
tlie Ohio— was below the narrow chan- 
nel at the Iron Banks, the lowest place 
where ice gorges — was on that great 
** Inland sea" of Mr. Calhoun, the 
"Mighty Mississippi" — had a good 
landing, which the bluffs above wo\3l<l 
ever k.QQp "^extQ»XL«tt.V- ^^aa^ ^ 
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above all, that it was the only practi- 
cable place to cross the river, and 
reach np to the Iron Mountain and 
St. Louis, and from thence onward to 
the Pacific Ocean — Col. Benton hav- 
ing already begun to agitate that ques- 
tion in Congress. A glance at the 

SOUTHIRN ^ILBOADS, 

Centering at Columbus, will show the 
advantages of the location. This is 
the northern terminus of the 

UOBILI AND OHIO RAILKOAJ)^ 

Four hundred and seventy miles long, 
passing through the States ot l^en- 
tttcky, Tennessee, Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, terminating at Mobile, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, the best—in fact the 
only good harbor on the northern 
side of the Gulf, with a direct trade to 
Cuba, and the other isles of the West 
Indies, as well as to Galveston and oth- 
er points on the Qulf, and the nearest 
port to the great Isthmus routes to 
California and Oregon. 

Starting from Columbus on the Mo- 
bile Road, at Union City (a distance 
of twenty-five miles) It connects with 
the '* Nashville and Northwestern, 
Road ^opening a direct communication 
with the City of Nashville, and passing 
through one hundred and fifty miles of 
the richest, most fertile and populous 
portion of Tennessee. 

Passing down the Mobile road, sev- 
enty miles from Columbus, we come to 
Humboldt, where the Memphis and 
Ohio Railroad crosses the Mobile road, 
giving a direct connection with Mem- 
phis on the one hand, and, when 
finished, passing through the States of 
Kentucky and Tenm^ssee in the di- 
rection ofCUrksviUe, Bowling Green, 
and Louisville. 



Proceeding down the Mobile road 
eighty-seven miles, we come to Jack- 
son, Tenn., where the Mississippi Cen- 
tral diverges southwardly, making 
nearly an air line to New Orleans, 
a distance from Jackson of four hun- 
dred and forty miles. 

Passing on, we next come to Corinth, 
the crossing^place of the Memphis and 
Charleston road, connecting with the 
roads of Georgia, Virginia, and the 
Carolinas, giving free access to the 
Southern ports of Charleston, Savan- 
nah and Wilmington. . 

This net-work of railroads, penetra- 
tii^ and bisecting the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Alabaima, Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, has a direct connection with St. 
Louis and the whole northern system 

of roads, via the Iron Mountain rail- 
road. 



Having completed the tour of the 
extension to the liver, and briefly des- 
cribed the connections southward to 
the Gulf^ we now return to 

BISMARCK JUNCTION, 

Running southward, six miles through 
a rugged hilly country, brings you to 
the justly celebrated 

IRON UOITNTAIN, 

One of the grandest natural curiosities 
on the globe, than which few, if any, 
localities in the west, are more widely 
known. It is a mamillary-formed 
mound, composed almost entirely of 
pure iron ore, covering an area of 
some 500 acres, its summit being about 
280 feet above the surrounding valley, 
but the ridge of which this is a south- 
western termination, attains an eleva- 
tion of 400 feet Dr. Litton (in . this 
\fLrslQQo\o^\C8l^^tV'^^t&niaAed this 
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mountain to contain 1,655^,000 cubic 
feet, or 

280,187,875 tons of iron obx 
During the first four months of 
the present year (1870,) there were 
189,857,260 lbs. of iron ore, and 
16,506,285 of pig iron, shipped from 
this locality by railroad, and to si^ch an 
extent is the demand increasing both 
for home consumption to supply fur- 
naces and for sl^pment to furnaces in 
other States, that the quantity which 
can be sold is only limited by the ca- 
pacity of the railroad to transport it to 
the river. 

THB 8S. OlinEVIITK AND UtON tfOmi^ 
TAIN it. B., 

When built, will probably double the 
shipments, affording a direct route to 
ihe Mississippi for all the oro intended 
for furnaces along the Ohio River. 
There is no room for speculation or 
doubt as to tte quantity or quality- 
one is practically hxexhanstible, and 
the Other, for many purposes, has no* 
equal Ghouieau, Harrison acid Yallei 
own a large quantity 6f land surround-' 
lag their iron property, and hare 

' THBXK IBON FURNAOSS 

In operation here, producing the best' 
charcoal iron, which finds a ready mar- 
ket 

PILOT 'knob. 

Five miles below Iron Mountain, and 
86 miles from St. Louis, is the present 
terminus of the R. JR. Pilot Knob, 
proper, is a conical shaped mountain, 
rising 581 feet above the surrounding 
▼alley — its summit being .1,118 feet 
above the city directrix at St Louis. 
This deposit covers an areti of 860 > 
acres, and is estimated to oo^ta^l up 



above the surface of the Valley. The 
ore differs from that at Iton Mountain, 
being more compact, containing more 
silica, and breaking with a steel-like 
fracture. Being an elevated conical 
hill, it has for many years served hun- 
ters and travelers as a prominent land- 
mark. Following up the tramway 
from the Airnace at its base, which 
you will find very interesting, you 
soon dimb to 

TBI RZCATAHON, 

Where very many thousands of dollars 
worth' of ore have been quarried and 
shipped, and yet the supi^y is ap- 
parently good for ages yet to come. 
After observing the quarrying and ship- . 
ping process, and the peculiar strati- 
fication, the dip, and other- objects of 
interest; a short walk &long a; well- 
wom, rugged path, soon brings you to 

THE smociTi . 
Affording an extensive view of the 
country. Away in the dim di&tance 
you can- see hi^ hills, isaid to be 40 
miles from this point; ThevieW from 
this summit is |>robably superior to any 
other in the State either in extent or 
in grandeur. 

Failing the! west, the Itagb hiU acrosis 
the valley,((one andoaie-fourth miles 
distant,)!* 

BHSKHIRP HOVNTAIVf 

Which is seventy-nine feeti ]tiigher than 
Pilot Knob. It is of an oblong shape 
lying north-east and south-west, nearly 
two milee in length by one in width, 
and cove^ an area of 80Q acreo. So- 
called : : 

L0AD8T0NI, 

Or . ma^etio: iron ore, mixed with a 
apecwlKE ox\^<ft Qt^ :t«iA«t^'QKiA \««^ 



w»ds o/ l<(W,adO tons o^iron. orejetty TiMa"^- "^^^ 
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ly mined not only for use in furnaces 
here, but for shipment. At the north- 
ern base of this mountain, in the valley 
near the town will be seen the remains 
of the fort used during the famous 

BATTLK OF PILOT KNOB, 

(In the late war,) when several hun- 
dred lives were here sacrificed in battle. 
At the farther end of this mountain^ 
quietly nestling in the valley, will be 
seen the beautiful city of 

IBONTON, 

The seat of Justice of the Ck)unty, with 
the United States Land Office for South 
East Missouri, a subtantial brick court 
house, several churches, schools, mer- 
cantile houses, &C., and an intelligent 
enterprising population, who sustain 
three weekly newspapers — ^the "Enter- 
prise,*' the "Register" and the "Liberal." 
Convenient to this place are several 

NATURAL CURIOSITIES, 

Among which may be named the 
'*Shut-In," a mountain-gorge a short 
distance below, where Marble Greek 
appears to have worn its channel 
through large masses of porphyry rock, 
leaving rocky chffs, towering almost marble, and other useful minerals are 



retain their original position on the 
Knob. Some of these rocks rest upon 
very narrow bases, and 

THE ROCKINO STONB, 

Is a boulder about eight feet in diame- 
ter, so exactly poised on a small base 
that it can be moved with a slight 
pressure of the hand. 

IRON COUNTY, 

Is very appropriately named, contain- 
ing within its borders a number of very 
extensive deposits of iron ore. The 
principal portion of the county is 
broken and very hilly, and much of 
the land unfit for cultivation, but gen- 
erally heavily timbered. The assessed 
valuation of property in this county in 
1868, was $1,961,503. 

THE ARCADIA VALLET, 

(In which are situated Ironton, and the 
village of Arcadia a mile beyond,) is a 
beautiful and fertile tract of land, well 
watered, having'a good supply of tim- 
ber, and soil adapted to all farming pur- 
poses. Some of the best farms in this 
valley have been under cultivation 
more than thirty years. Lead, kaolin, 



perpendicularly on either side hundreds 
of feet in height, and through this can- 
yon rushes a small rapid stream. 

GRANITE KNOB, 

Is situated about five miles from Pilot 

Knob, and two miles west from Mid- 

dlebrook. It is a dome-shaped hill, about 

one hundred feet in height, composed 

of boulder-shaped masses of beautiful 

red granite. These immense rocks lie 

piled in grand confusion, varying in 
size from four to fifty feet in diameter. 
Home of these have been rolled down 
^ the base of the mountdn — othera^very aUwicXViftWi 



abundant in this county. 

ARCADIA, 

A short mile below Ironton, is pleasant- 
ly situated at the base of a beautiful 
range of hills, in the soutli part of 
the Valley. A High School was es- 
tablished here in 1849, which may be 
considered the nucleus around which the 
town has grown up. Upon this town 
plat are two large springs of pure cold 
water, which, with the good hotels, 
healthy climate and beautiful scenery 
\\Qte T%n^<dT ^X)S.^ ^M'a^ and Ironton 
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Bumnnt bbbobts, 
Which many families from St Louis 
enjoy erery smnmer season. 



SOUTHWARD, 

The railroad is being rapidly extended 
through Iron, Wayne and Butler coun- 
ties to the State line, tfience to con- 
neet with the prominent railroads in 
Arkansas. The continuation of this 
line will develope 



A NEW XINSRAL BBOION 



) 



Embracing the southern part of Iron, 
imd Wayne, Carter and Ripley, which 
have mineral deposits of great value, 
entirely undcTeloped, owing to the 
want of shipping facilities. After pass- 
ing through the mineral district, this 
road will trayerse one of the most ex- 
tensive 

LUXBIR RSpiONS 

In the State. In Stoddard county we 
noticed a tupelo 80 feet hi circumfer- 
ence and 120 feet high; in Pemiscot 
an elm tree 22 feet arouad, and 100 
feet high; and cypress trees 29 feet 
in circumference and 125 feet high. 
la Butler the trees are also very large 



embracing a great variety, and the val« 
leys and alluvial lands are heavily tim- 
bered. 

When completed through, to con- 
nect with the Arkansas railroad, as it 
will be, at an early day, this 

GREAT HORTH AND SOUTH LINE, 

Will prove one of the most important 
roads in the State, penetrating and 
traversing a very rich mineral, lumber 
and agricultural district, and affording 
the 

HOST DIRECT ROUTE 

Between the North and the South; adp 
ding millions of dollars to the trade of 
St. Louis, not only in the busmess that 
will be created with the merchants in 
Arkanses and other Southern States^ 
and the supplies and machinery which 
will be required for the rapidly develop- 
ing country, but in the 

HINERALS AND LUHBER 

Now dormant and practically worthlessw 
These develpod and brought to market, 
will furnish employment fo^ thousands 
of industrious men, and profitable in- 
vestment for millions of capitaL 
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JOHir SUFFEHLE & CO. 
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For Engine Builders, Steam Fitters, Plumbers, &c. 

ALSO 

Wrought & Cast Iron and Lead Pipe & Fittings, 

For Steam, Water and Gas. 



IZ.ii'b'bei* Hose, Packing: &, Selting^^ 

AND COTTORf PACKINCi. 



I ^iki I ; 



STEAM PUMPS of Every Description, 

Adapted to every possible duty, such as pumping 

hot or cold liquids, &c. 

"Water Works, Mining, Quarry, Distillery, Brewery and Mill 
Pumps; Cistern, Yard, Well and House Pumps. 



Public and Private Buildings 



EOOT'S PATENT BLOWER & PORTABLE FORGE, 

Superior to all others. 

Iflill, Qrewery and DistiUery 

Illustrated catalogues famished on application. 
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ROUTE NO 3. 



THE SOUTH PACIFIC RAILROAD, 
Its Branches, Convxctions and Extensions. 



This road has sufibred from a mul- 
titude of delays, disappointments and 
discouragements, lasting through twenty 
years ; but these years of darkness are 
passed, and the South Pacific is rapidly 
becoming one of the great thourough- 
fares ofthe West. The line of the road 
is for the most part, through a beautiful 
country with a fruitful soil and a climate 
as genial as that of Italy. The South 
Pacific Railroad was commenced as 
^Hhe South-west Branch of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad/* and the first 
portion ofthe road, to RoUa, built under 



the auspides of that company. It ha^ 
since been sold to the present Compa- 
ny who have manifested remarkable 
energy, in the yery rapid manner in 
which they have constructed and equip- 
ped this important railroad. 
Since the transfer of this road and its 
franchises to the present company, 
they, have leased from the Missouri 
Pacific the right to run over their road, 
between Franklin and St. Ijonis. But 
am independent Utae between these two 
points will soon be built. 
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well ill any of these several Iiilly coun- 
ties, lis any othor crop. 

GRAFK CCLTURI, 

II receiving considerable attention at 
'Wa^liington and South Point on the 
Mlasouri river, and large Tineyarda 
liave been put out in the interior of the 
county. The taxable wealth of t!ic 
conntr in 1870, was $1,751,183. 

Ii n small station C5 miles from St. 
Louis. For several years before tlie 
war, a copper mine was worked in the 
vicinity of this town, and about fifty 
tons of copper ore were amelted previoua 
to 1858. The average yield of the ore 
was about 48 per cent, of copper. 
Eight locations are named, wliore the 
ore was found, in this coonty. A large 
tpring four miles from this station U 
the source of Spring river. The vol- 
ume of water is suHicient to drive two 
pairs of burrs the year round. Six 
miles bring you to 



ore which it is estimated will furnish a 
supply for many years to come, •nj 
tlie compan; own seveu thongandac 
of timber land, to supply cliarcoaL 

Xinoty mites from St. Loub, situated ll 
a beautiful pnurie, is a town of n 
400 inhabitants and growing rapidlj; 
The recent opening of a number of i 
iron mines in this vicinity has given q I 
impetus to tlie prosperity of the pUoft , 



gthect 



)r of at 



ing as well as agricultural tegion, 
enjoying a fair prospect of becomin| 
tlie county seat, tliis promises to grot 
into an important point. Iron yieU 
ing 6G per cent, of metal is very al 
dant within from 2 to 6 miles of Ol 
town. A drive of nine miles ao 
ward bring you to Sleelville, the couil' 
ty scat of 



A thriving town of some TOO iulmbiC- 
ants, and tho shipping point for an ex- 
tensive lead district. Tlijs U also sur- 
rounded by a good agricultural region, 
and the amount of wheat shipped from 
here is nearly as large as at any other 
point on tho road. Eleven miles fur- 
ther you roncll 



nofc 



isidorablo local Impor- 



SCOtlA lEOS WORKS, 

Built under the direction of John G. 
Scott, Esq.; tliis being the fifth furiiasc 
ho liaa built in llie State, la a suffi- 
cient guaranty that it is completo in 
ercrjr respect. Convenient to the fur- 
nace ie a very J.irjo deposit of iron 



This has been called the " mother of 
connties " tVom the fact that for mani 
yoai-B her borders eitonded to 
western part of the State, and Beveral 
counties have from time to time b 
cut from her weeteni and southern bon 
dera. The taxable wealth of this comi- 
ty iu 1870, was $l,tro5,M3. 



The county embricea a great variety 
of Hoil — bottom, valley and table-land, 
prairie and sandy soils. It is < 
adapted to corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, 
fruit, grasses and vegetables. The efr 
cellent orchards and vineyards io 

tty of Cuba, indicate tliat fruit 
growing can be very profitably engaged 

Tho nalave and tame grasses being 
abundant must rondor tliia a favorabte 
»ijcl,\oii tot »v>eln-vaiMug. 
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IRON, 

Has been found in at least twenty dif~ 
ferent localities in the county, embrac- 
ing the blue specular, brown hematite, 
red hematite and red oxide. But six 
or eight of these banks are being 
worked at present, but tlie discoveries 
are mostly new, and will soon be de- 
yeloped. The ores are all remarkably 
pure, and though 90 miles, west of 
St. liouis, are shipped to furnaces sever- 
al hundred miles east of that city. 
One of the banks has been worked 
constantly for more than 40 years, yet 
gives no appearance of being exhausted. 
From the quantity and variety of ores, 
and being easily accessible by rail- 
load, this district bids fair to rival even 
the famous Iron Mountain region. 

LEAD. 

In the first geological report, the loca- 
tions are given of thirty-three Lead 
Mines, principally in townships 36, 87, 
88, and 89 and Range 2 west Some 
of these mines have been worked for a 
great many years, and those who have 
energy and capital, can here find rare 
opportunities for profitable investment. 

COPPER 

Has been found in eight different locali- 
ties, and for several years mining and 
smelting works were in successful ope- 
Kition near Staunton. 

Two and a half miles beyond Cuba is 
ihe shipping point for several iron 
mines, hence the appropriateness of 
Uie name 

IRON CENTER, 

Where the proprietors propose to do- 
nate lots to mechanics, artisans and 
business men who may locate. Twelve 
miles bring you to 



ST. JAMKS, 

« 
In Phelps county, probably the most 

thrifty town on the road, owing its 
origin and rapid growth principally to 
Wm. James, Esq., proprietor of the 
Dunmoor woolen and flounng mills 
here, and of the Mernmec Iron Works 
six miles distant. This place has a 
male and female seminary, two church- 
es, a district school, lodges of Masons, 
Good Templars, and numerous bus- 
iness houses- 

THE MERAMEC IRONWORKS, 

Six miles south, are the pioneer works 
of the State, and have been constantly 
in operation siuce 1829, turning out 15 
tons of No. 1 pig iron per day, and 26Q 
tons of hammered iron and 1200 blooms 
per yeilajr. These extensive works are 
driven by a 

LARGE SPRING, 

Which is the chief source of the Mer- 
amec River, and discharges in the dry- 
est seasons 10,000 gallons per minute, 
and upon a head or fall of twelve feet, 
turns seven large water-wheels, which 
drive a fumaoe-blast, forge-blast, an- 
cony forge, chafTery forge, bloom forge, 
grist mill and saw mill. The 

ST. JAMES AND LITTLE ROCK R. R. 

Is projected to run from tliis point 
southward, via the iron banks in 
Phelps, Dent and Texas, to Little Rock, 
Ark. 

ROLLA, 

The flourishing county-seat of Phelps 
county, is 113 miles from St. Louis, 
and about half-way to Springfield. 
The Court House, seminary, and the 
business blocks are of brick. 'C^^Ss^ Ss^ 

tl\© \)\18\Tieaa C»Ki\j&t lort W3l «X«05SC«^ 
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well in any of these several hilly coun- 
ties, as any other crop. 

GRAPE CULTURE, 

Is receiving considerable attention at 
Washington and South Point on the 
Missouri river, and large vineyards 
liave been put out in the interior of the 
county. The taxable wealth of the 
county in 1870, was $4,751,185. 

STAUNTON, 

Is a small station 65 miles from St. 
Louis. For several years before the 
war, a copper mine was worked in the 
vicinity of this town, and about fifty 
tons of copper ore were smelted previous 
to 1858. The average yield of the ore 
was about 48 per cent, of copper. 
Eight locations are named, where the 
ore was found, in this county. A large 
spring four miles from this station is 
the source of Spring river. The vol- 
ume of water is sufficient to drive two 
pairs of burrs the year round. Six 
miles bring you to 

SULLIVAN, 

A thriving town of some 700 inhabit- 
ants, and the shippfng point for an ex- 
tensive lead district. This is also sur- 
rounded by a good agricultural region, 
and the amount of wheat shipped from 
here is nearly as large as at any other 
point on the road. Eleven miles fur- 
ther you reach 

LEASBURO, 

A station of considerable local impor- 
tance. Seven miles from here are the 

SCOTIA IRON WORKS, 

Built under the direction of John G. 
Scott, Esq.: this being the fifth furnace 
lie lias built in the State, is a suffi- 
cient guaranty that it is complete in 
every respect. Convenient to the fur- 
naee is a very larjQ deposit of \toti 



ore which it is estimated will furnish a 
supply for many years to come, aoi 
the company own seven thousand acifi| 
of tunbor land, to supply chai*coaL ;- 

CUBA, 

Ninety miles from St. Louis, situated ti 
a beautiful prairie, is a town of soiM 
400 inhabitants and growing rapidly; 
The recent opening of a number of 
iron mines in tliis vicinity has given a^ 
impetus to tlie prosperity of the plaoft' 
Being the center of an extensive mia» 
ing as well as agricultural region, »tA 
enjoying a fair prospect of becoming 
the county seat, this promises to grof 
into an important point. Iron yields 
ing 66 per cent of metal is very about 
dant within from 2 to 5 miles of tiM 
town. A drive of nine miles soutlv 
ward bring you to Steelville, the coun- 
ty seat of 

CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

This has been called tlie " mother o( 
counties '* from the fact tliat for many 
years her borders extended to th* 
western part of the State, and severs) 
counties have from time to time been 
cut from her western and southern bo^ 
ders. The taxable wealth of this coun- 
ty in 1870, was $1,995,943. 

SOIL AND PRODUCTIONS* 

The county embraces a great variety 
of soil — bottom, valley and table-land, 
prairie and sandy soils. It is well 
adapted to corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, 
fruit, grasses and vegetables. The ex- 
cellent orchards and vineyards in the 
vicinity of Cuba, indicate that fruit 
growing can be very profitably engaged 
in. The native and tame grasses being 
abundant must render this a favorable 
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IRON, 

Has been found in at least twenty dif* 
ferent localities in the county, embrac- 
ing the blue specular, brown hematite, 
red hematite and red oxide. But six 
or eight of these banks are being 
worked at present, but the discoveries 
are mostly new, and will soon be de- 
yeloped. The ores are all remarkably 
pure, and though 90 miles, west of 
St. liOuis, are shipped to furnaces sever- 
al hundred miles east of that city. 
One of the banks has been worked 
constantly for mort^ than 40 years, yet 
gives no appearance of being exhausted. 
From the quantity and variety of ores, 
and being easily accessible by rail- 
load, this district bids fair to rival even 
Hut famous Iron Mountain region. 

LEAD. 

In the first geological report, the loca- 
tions are given of thirty-three Lead 
Mines, principally in townships 36, 37, 
88, and 39 and Range 2 west. Some 
of these mines have been worked for a 
great many years, and those who have 
Energy and capital, can here find rare 
opportunities for profitable investment. 

COPPER 

Has been found in eight different locali- 
ties, and for several years mining and 
smelting works were in successful ope- 
ration near Staunton. 

Two and a half miles beyond Cuba is 
the shipping point for several iron 
mines, hence the appropriateness of 
Uie name 

IRON CENTER, 

Where the proprietors propose to do- 
nate lots to meclianics, artisans and 
business men who may locate. Twelve 
miles bring jou to 



8T. JAMKS, 

In Phelps county, probably the most 
thrifty town on the road, owiug its 
origin and rapid growth principally to 
Wm. James, Esq., proprietor of the 
Dunmoor woolen and flounng mills 
here, and of the Mernmec Iron Works 
six miles distant. This place has a 
male and female seminary, two church- 
es, a district school, lodges of Masons, 
Good Templars, and numerous bus- 
iness houses- 

THE MERAMEC IRONWORKS, 

Six miles soutli, are the pioneer works 
of the State, and have been constantly 
in operation since 1829, turning out 15 
tons of No. 1 pig iron per day, and 250 
tons of hammered iron and 1200 blooms 
per yeilar. These extensive works are 
driven by a 

LARGE SPRING, 

Which is the chief source of the Mer- 
amec River, and discharges in the dry- 
est seasons 10,000 gallons per minute, 
and upon a head or fall of twelve feet, 
turns seven large water-wheels, which 
drive a furnace-blast, forge-blast, an- 
cony forge, chaffery forge, bloom forge, 
grist mill and saw mill. The 

ST. JAMES AND LITTLE ROCK R. R. 

Is projected to run from tliis point 
southward, via the iron banks in 
Phelps, Dent and Texas, to Little Rock, 
Ark. 

ROLLA, 

The flourishing county-seat of Phelps 
county, is 113 miles from St Louis, 
and about lialf-way to Springfield. 
The Court House, seminary, and the 
business blocks are of brick, TVoa y^ 

tl\© \)>ia\Ti©fta C»Ki\j&t loit W3l «:»X«o5sc«^ 
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b rcceivmg cocsiderabls attention 
Waahinglon and South Point on the 
Misaouii river, and targe vineyard) 
have been put out in the interior ortlie 
county. The taxable wealth of the 
county io 1870, was !4,751,18o. 

la a small station 66 miles from St, 
Louis. For several jears before the 
war, a copper mine waa worked in the 
vicinity of this town, and alwut fifty 
tons of copper ore were smelted previous 
to 1858. The average yield of tlio ore 
waa about 48 per cent, of copper. 
Eight locations ore named, vliere the 
ore waa found, in this county. A large 
■pring four miles from this station U 
the source of Spring river. The vol- 
niQO of water is sufficient to drive two 
pairs of burrs the year round. Six 
miles bring yon to 



ore which it is estimated will fumish ■ 
supply for many years to come, aod 
tlie company own eeveu tbonsand acre* 
of ^mbor land, to supply cliarcoaL ; 

Ninety miles from St. Louli, situated In 

400 iultabitania and growing rapidly; 
Tha recent opening of a number of 
iron mines in tills vicinity has given nq 
impetus to tlie prosperity of the pUoe. 
Being the center of an extensive min- 
ing as welt as agricultural region, tat 
enjoying a fair prospect of becoming 
tlie county seat, this promises to grow 
into an important point. Iron yietdl 
ing GG per cent, of metal is very abuiw 
dunt within from 2 to & miles of tlM 
town. A drive of nine miles southi 
wai'd bring you to Steelville, tlic coun- 
ty seat of 



A tlirivlDg town of some TOO In luib it- 
ants, and tho shippfng point for an ex- 
tensive lead district. This is also sur- 
rounded by a good ngrtcultural region, 
and the amount of wheat shipped from 
here is nearly as liii^e as ut any other 
point on Uie road. Eleven miles fur- 
ther you roach 



siderable local impor 



nhere 



I the 



A. station of con 
tance. Seven miles 

Built under the direction of John G. 
Scott, Esq.; this being tlio fifth f\irna« 
he lias built in the State, is a suffi- 
cient guaranty timt it is complete in 
every respect. Convenient to the fur- 
nace ifl a rerj" larjo deposit of iroa 



This has been called the "motliar «( 
connties " from the fact tliat for many 
yeai-a her borders extended to dM 
western part of the State, and several 
counties have from time to time beeO 
cut from her western and southern bo>i 
ditrs. The taxable wealth of this coun- 
ty iu 1870, was }I,9%,943. 



imty embraces a great variety 
lottom, valley and table-land, 
nd snudy soils. It is 
adapted to corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, 
fruit, grasses and vegetables. The ei- 
celtent orchards and vineyards io 
vicinity of Cuba, indicaie tliat fruit 
growing can be very profitably engaged 
native and tame grasses being 
abundant must render tiiis a favorable 
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IRON, 

Has been found in at least twenty dif" 
ferent localities in the county, embrac- 
ing the blue specular, brown hematite, 
red hematite and red oxide. But six 
or eight of these banks are being 
worked at present, but tlie discoveries 
are mostly new, and will soon be de- 
veloped. The ores are all remarkably 
pure, and though 90 miles, west of 
St. Louis, are shipped to furnaces sever- 
al hundred miles east of that city. 
One of the banks has been worked 
constantly for more than 40 years, yet 
gives no appearance of being exhausted. 
From the quantity and variety of ores, 
and being easily accessible by rail- 
KOad, this district bids fair to rival even 
the famous Iron Mountain region. 

LEAD. 

In the first geological report, the loca- 
tions are given of thirty-three Lead 
Mines, principally in townships 36, 37, 
88, and 39 and Eange 2 west. Some 
of these mines have been worked for a 
great many years, and those who have 
energy and capital, can here find rare 
Opportunities for profitable investment. 

COPPER 

Has been found in eight different locali- 
ties, and for several years mining and 
smelting works were in successful ope- 
ration near Staunton. 

Two and a half miles beyond Cuba is 
the shipping point for several iron 
mines, hence the appropriateness of 
the name 

IRON CENTER, 

Where the proprietors propose to do- 
nate lots to mechanics, artisans and 
business men who may locate. Twelve 
miles bring fou to 



ST. JAMES, 

In Phelps county, probably the most 
thrifty town on the road, owing its 
origin and rapid growth principally to 
Wm. James, Esq., proprietor of the 
Dunmoor woolen and flounng mills 
here, and of the Meramec Iron "Works 
six miles distant. This place has a 
male and female seminary, two church- 
es, a district school, lodges of Masons, 
Good Templars, and numerous bus- 
iness houses- 

THE MERAMEC IRONWORKS, 

Six miles south, are the pioneer works 
of the State, and have been constantly 
in operation siuce 1829, turning out 15 
tons of No. 1 pig iron per day, and 25Q 
tons of hammered iron and 1200 blooms 
per ye!la.r. These extensive works are 
driven by a 

LARGE SPRING, 

Which is the chief source of the Mer- 
amec River, and discharges in the dry- 
est seasons 10,000 gallons per minute, 
and upon a head or fall of twelve feet, 
turns seven large water-wheels, which 
drive a furnace-blast, forge-blast, an- 
cony forge, chafTery forge, bloom forge, 
grist mill and saw mill. The 

ST. JAMES AND LITTLE ROCK R. R. 

Is projected to run from tliis point 
southward, via the iron banks in 
Phelps, Dent and Texas, to Little Rock, 
Ark. 

ROLLA, 

The flourishing county-seat of Phelps 
county, is 113 miles from St Louis, 
and about half-way to Springfield. 
The Court House, seminary, and the 
business blocks are of brick. TKI& a& 
tl\e Y^iavneftft oeaXA'c ^ort «ol «xr»sbc«^ 
* faming an^ TcCmm^ ^>3}«t\QX. ''^^^ 
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newspapers are published here — the 

••Express" and "Herald," and several 

idiarches and schools, well sustained, 

indicate the commendable enterprise of 

the people and the healUiy tone of so- 
ciety. 

PHSLFS COUNTT 

In its general features is rolling, and 
possesses a g:reat deal of fine agri- 
cultural land, with here and there dis. 
tricts that are quite broken and hilly 
but adapted to cultivation. The western 
portion is most broken, particularly in 
. the vicinity of the larger streams. 
The table lands possess a moderately 
fertile soil. The 

DIVIDING RIDGE, 

Between the Meramec and Bourbeuse 
presents a succession of beautiful wood- 
lands and prairies, and affords some of 
the finest farms in the county, which 
are capable of vast improvement by 
Bubsoiling. The valleys are remarka- 
ble for their productiveness. Taking 
ten as the scale adopted by the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, at Washington, 

THB CROPS 

Of this county, in 1869, may be con- 
sidered as very favorable : com eleven* 
wheat twelve, rye twelve, oats thirteen, 
barley ten, buckwheat ten, potatoes 
eleven, sweet potatoes ten, beans eleven, 
sorghum ten, tobacco ten, hay fourteen, 
apples thirteen, peaches ten, and 
grapes eleven. Several extensive 

IRON BANKS 

Have been discovered in the vicinity 
of RoUa, which are being developed, 
and give promise of building up here 
an extensive business, of mining and 
shipping, and eventually in manufactur- 
ing of iron. 
TJie assessed valuation of property in 
J870, WAS #1,279,018. 



TORE, 

Is a small station, one hundred and 
twenty-three miles from St. Louis, 
from which considerable stock is ship- 
ped. The Little Piney could be cheiq^ 

ly improved near this point to aflford 
a valuable water-power. 

ARLINGTON, 

Three miles beyond, was formerly 
called Little Piney. There are several 
stores, and dwellings, but when this 
ceased to be the terminus of the rail- 
road, many of the best business houses 
moved westward. This town is on the 
east bank of the Gasconade river. 

JEROME, 

On the west bank of the Crasconade, 
contains a flouring mill and several saw 
mills, stores, &c., and is destined to be 
a good manufacturing point. Lumber 
is brought down the Gasconade many 
miles. Iron and lead have been found 
in the vicinity, but no mines opened. 
The Railroad Company have a bridge 
here nearly six hundred feet in length. 
The Little Piney river Joins the Gas- 
conade at this point, and no place in 
the State furnishes so many natural and 
artificial advantages combined to render 
the improvement of water-power so 
easily available at so rifling a cost, 
and with equal prospects of being sue* 
cessful and profitable. Here are all 
the materials requisite for manufacture 
ing-^rock, timber of all kinds, iron ore 
in inexhaustible quantities, within sev- 
en to ten miles by railroad, etc., etc. 
Winding up a steep grade, twelve 
miles to the summit, you readi 

DIXON, 

A brisk new town one hundred and 
tliirty-eight miles from St. Louis, and 
the business center for a very good 
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MARIES COUNTY. 

The general surface of tlie country is 
broken timber land; however, very 
good soil is found in the valleys of 
Spring Creek, along the Maries, on 
the Dry Fork of the Bourbeuse, in 
Davis prairie, and the adjacent timber 
land. Com, wheat, oats, barley, tobac- 
co, sorghum, &c., are among the prin- 
cipal crops. Stock-growing and fruit 
culture ' are proving profitable. The 
county is improving rapidly since the 
railroad was completed. 

IRON ORE 

Has been found in consideraoie quan- 
tities in some twenty different locah- 
ties, though none developed. A 
species of red chalk, used for dyeing, 
is also abundant in one of the hema- 
tite iron banks. The assessed valua- 
tion of property in 1870 was $1,047, 
484. 

HANCOCK 

Is reached six miles beyond Dixon, and 
is in another rich iron region, entirely 
undeveloped. The oldest citizens along 
this dividing ridge claim that it is so 
liealthful that people there scarcely 
ever die a natural death. 

RICHLAND 

Is in Pulaski county, but near the line 
of Camden and Laclede counties. It ia 
a thrifty new town, created since the 
railroad advent and growing rapidly. 

PULASKI COUNTY 

Is generally broken, some of the hills 
attaining an elevation of five hundred 
feet above the water courses, and ad- 
mirably adapted to almost every variety 
of fruit, pasturage, and especially the 
raising of fiheep. The Gasconade riv- 
er and creek bottoms arc very fertile. 



The country is amply supplied with 
the best of water, principally hard, 
wliich is furnished by never failing 
springs, many of immense size, afford- 
ing excellent unimproved water power 
for manufacturing purposes. The bot- 
toms are heavily timbered with oak, 
hickory, black and white walnut, locust^ 
ash, elm, sycamore, etc. Wheat grows 
finely, and if properly cultivated, will 
yield twenty-five bushels to the acre. 
Com is the principal crop ; the average 
yield per acre is about fifty bushels, but 
a much higher average can be produced 
by proper cultivation. Potatoes and 
sorghum grow to perfection. Sheep 
thrive well in this county. Horses, 
cattle and hogs are easily and profita- 
bly reared, and the business of stock 
raising is increasing rapidly in this sec- 
tion The meadows and pastures in this 
county are excellent and hay is a leading 
product All kinds of garden vegetables 
and fruits grow to the greatest perfec- 
tion. Waynesville, the county seat, is 
situated near the center of the county, 
on the right bank of the Robideaux 
creek, and is a town of considerable 
importance. 

The assessed valuation of tlie coun- 
ty in 1870, was |;644,915. 

LEBANON, 

The county-seat of Laclede county is 
one hundred and eighty-five miles from 
St. Louis, pleasantly located upon a 
prairie, and is the business centre of an 
extensive region of country abounding 
in both agricultural and mineral resour- 
ces. It contains several churches, pub- 
lic and private schools, two weekly pa- 
pers — the "Cl\rowvc\ft" ^\A''^\ja>aA«s^^ ^ — 
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wagon and plow factories, lumber 
yards, and a full complement of all 
kinds of business houses. The popu- 
lation has increased fully one hundred 
and fifty per cent, during the past year, 
— now about 3.000. 

LACLEDB COUNTY, 

Is situated on the high table land of 
the Ozark range, and pres^its a great 
variety of surface from the level and 
undulating prairie to rugged hills and 
minature mountains. 

THE SOIL 

Of the uplands is various ; the light 
and gravelly portions are well adapted 
to fruit culture, and particularly favor- 
able for grapes ; while in the post oak 
flats tlie subsoil clay comes nearer tlie 
surface. For many purposes the soil 
is superior to that of the alluvial, and 
has produced as high as thirty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre, from eight 
hundred to 1,200 pounds of tobacco 
and most excellent timothy and other 
grasses. There is in the country prob- 
ably 100,000 acres of rich alluvial bot- 
tom land, much of which is under culti- 
vation. 

FARMERS 

Have realized of hemp, 1,500 pounds 
to -tlie acre ; tobacco, 1,200 pounds; 
corn, sixty bushels ; wheat, tliirty ; ryo 
thirty ; barley, thirty ; potatoes, two 
hundred ; timothy, three tons ; Hunga- 
rian grass, tliree tons, and an abun-, 
dant yield of apples, peaches and che - 
rics. 

IRON ORE, 

Of the brown hematite and specular 
varieties have been found in this Conn- 
er hut no movement lias been made 
towards their devolopmcut. 



The assessed valuation of property 
in 1870 was $1,250,641. 

MARSUFIELD, 

The county-seat of Webster county, is 
situated on the ridge of tlie Ozark Moun- 
tains, at an elevation of 1090 feet 
above the city directrix at St. Louis, 
and 1462 feet above tide-water at Mo- 
bile Bay. It has a pleasant healthful 
location, and is surrounded by what 
will be dovoloped into a good agricultu- 
ral country. It contains a new brick 
court-house, two brick churches, three 
schools, two newspapers the "Yeo- 
man " and " Democrat," several mer- 
cantile houses, and 1,500 population, 
having increased one hundred per oent. 
during the past year. 

WEBSTER COUNTY. 

The general surface of the country 
is rolling and in some portions quite 
broken, and bluffy, interspersed with 
springs, creeks, ravines, vales and 
smooth bottom lands. 

THE SOIL. 

Tlie prairies have a subsoil of red 
clay, and have proved well adapted to 
general farming purposes; the tiniljer 
land is rocky in places, but the soil ia 
black and fertile, especially in the val- 
leys. All kinds of fruits thrive well. 
Tlie most profitable products shipped 
from this section are stock, corn, wheat 
tolmcco, and hay. 

FARMERS 

Have raised 1,200 pounds of hemp, 
1,200 of tobacco, sixiy uubiiels of corn 
tliirty-fivo of wheat, three to four tons 
of hay, to the acre, and other grains, 
grasses, fruits, and vegetables, in_ pro- 
portion. 

STOCK-RAISING 

>s made a specialty, and with great 
\ success*, vv^)ov\\. \f5K*i \\ta.^ c>^ VA ^j^.- 
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tlo, and tho same number of mules are 
annually sliipped to market. Timber of 
good quality is abundant, principally 
oak, walnut, hickory, rnap'e, and cherry. 
The country is well watered by the 
Niangua river, and other beautifu 
streams of pure, clear water. Ten saw* 
and flour mills are in operation * 
churches and school buildings are lo- 
cated in all parts of the county. 

MINERALS. 

Lead ore has been found in a num- 
ber of localities, and the Hazelwood 
mines have been worked to consider- 
able extent. They are about twelve 
miles south from Marshfield. The 
taxable wealth of the county, as shown 
by the Assessor's books' was in 1869, 
$1,290,466; in 1870, $1,674,268. 
About one-tenth of the county is un- 
der cultivation. 

SPRINGFIELD, 

Tho county-seat is pleasantly and ad- 
vantageously situated near the center 
of Greene county, surrounded by a 
wide expanse of fertile agricultural 
land, bounded on the west and south 
by two large fertile prairies, divided 
into numerous well-cultivated farms. 
The streets are wide, and pleasantly 
shaded by trees. The court-house, 
churches and several business blocks 
and residences are of brick, neat and 
substantial. Of newspapers the 
daily "Patriot," weekly "Patriot" 
and "Leader," and monthly "Real 
Estate Register " are ably conducted, 
and liberally supported. There are sev- 
eral storn juid water-power saw and 
fl«uriii<^ mills, farming implement 
manufactories, wareliouscs, stores, &c. 
Ac 



NORTH SPRINGFIELD, 

But recently laid out, is beautifully 
located^ and being built up very fast. 
A number of first-class business houses, 
and tliie finest hotel west of St. Louis^ 
the Ozark House, have just been com- 
pleted, the company are erecting at 
this point fine depot buildings ; this 
will be the crossing of the Kansas 
City and Memphis road, .now being 
surveyed. A road is also projected 
from here to Fort Smith, Ark. 

THE IT. S. LAND OFFICE, 

For South-western Missouri, is located 
at Springfield, and the best government 
lands are in this district, and can be 
entered as follows: Within the rail- 
road limits the alternate sections are 
$2.60 per acre, or 80 acres can be se- 
cured under the Homestead Law ; out- 
side the railroad limits land can bo en- 
tered with cash or scrip at $1.25 per acre 
or 160 acres can bo located as a home- 
stead. The lands are being rapidly lo- 
cated, principally by actual settlors i 
and no portion of the State has increas- 
ed in population or prosperity as rapiil- 
ly during tho past two years as South- 
western Missouri. 

GREENE COUNTY, 

Is about one-third prairie and two- 
thirds timber, about one-half of 
the latter being broken ; tlie other 
half of tho timber lands is com- 
posed of rich alluvial bottoms, and 
what is termed post-oak flats and hick- 
ory barrens, producing tobacco equal 
to any raised in Kentucky, Virginia, or 
Maryland. The prairie is rich in soil and 
production. The James fork of White 
river waters tho sowWwix-a ^c^xMxwx v>k\ 
U\\e cowwt'j «m(^ Vxrcvvv^A'^i's* wwxv^^cvvw^ 
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ty is well supplied with spring water, 
ofTering invaluable advantages to the 
stock raiser. The water power facili- 
ties of the county which can be applied 
to machinery are unsurpassed. 15 
saw mills and 12 flouring mills are in 
operation in the county. Timber is 
plentiful and comprises the following 
varieties : oak, walnut, wild cherry, hick- 
ory, maple, ash, etc. 

CHOPS. 

The principal productions and the 
average yields of each are thus given : 
wheat 85 bushels per acre, corn; 40 
rye 30 ; oats 40 ; barley 20 ; buck- 
wheat 25 ; potatoes from 75 to 400 bu. 
Blue grass lands equal to those of the 
Kentucky blue grass region. Wild 
fruit grows profusely throughout the 
woodland and skirts of the prairie. 
Stock raising and grain growing are 
carried on very extensively in this sec- 
tion. There is good grazing all the 
year round, excepting January and 
February. Timothy will yield 3 tons to 
the acre. Cotton is given for home 
consumption, 500 pounds to the acre is 
an average yield. 

MINERALS. 

Iron and lead exist in the county, 
and some years ago a lead mine belong- 
ing to Hon. John S. Phelps was suc- 
cessfully worked. Coal has been found 
in several places in the county. The as- 
sessed valuation of taxable property in 
1860, was $6,241,648. 

At a distance of six miles we pass 
Dorchester, a new station, and eight 
miles further Brookline, which is the 
centre of a well settled farming coun- 
try, thence five miles bring us to. 

PLYMOXJTBf 

The onljr town on the line, located'm 



Christian county, — which we trust may 
grow to meet the anticipations of its 
sanguine founders. 

CHRISTIAN COUNTY, 

Contains 571 square miles and adjoins 
Greene county on tlie south. The 
whole county is traversed with streams 
and springs of pure and soft water, 
and there is hardly a mile along them 
that does not present a good site for 
mills or machinery. About one-third 
of the land is adapted to a high state of 
cultivation, the balance to grazing. 
Between James and Finley creeks there 
is a prairie country which produces the 
finest gitdn in Southwest Missouri. It 
is particularly noted for the quality of 
the wheat. There are now about 50,- 
000 acres in the country under cultiva- 
tion, and the average yield to the acre 
is as follows: corn, 50 bushels; oats 
25 bushels; wheat and rye, 25 
bushels ; barley, 35 bushels and 
other products in proportion. The 
grasses grow as well here as in tlie 
choicest spots in Kentucky. Apples, 
peaches, pears and other fruits thrive 
as well as in any portion of the State. 
Wild grapes, whortleberries and goose- 
berries are found in profusion. To the 
tobacco grower no country offers better 
inducements than this country. There 
are large quantities of timber in this 
section, consisting of oak, interspersed 
with maple, walnut, ash, sycamore and 
elm. On the south side of Bull Creek 
there is a pinery consisting of 3,500 
acres, in which there is one steam mill 
at work sawing lumber. Taxable prop- 
erty in 1870, is $977,948. 

LEAD, 

Has been found on the breaks of Bull 
^ and Swan. ct%^^%. TV^bt^ ^^% oouaider 
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able mining carried on liero eome years 
■go, but for a period of seven years 
the miuing- biuiaess has beenatastaud 
etitl Tlkere was smelted prerioua 
18CI, not less than 600,000 pounde of 
ore. Fiue samples of mineral are round 
all over the county, and the deposits 
only need development by experienced 

Tlie coimty aeat, is a town of aboat 
600 inhabitants, and within the past 
three years has grown rapidly. There 
are several stores in the town, and grist 
and saw mills in the vicinity. 

About seven miles in a due south- 
west line, we reach 

lOOAK'g, 

Formerly Uarionsville, which has now 
a population of fiOO — an increase of 
over JOO per cent, during tha pastyear. 
Thence through large tracts of beauti- 
ftil fertile rolling prairie, interspersed 
here and there with groves of lai^ 
forest trees, and passing the new towns 
of Anroro, Terooa and BUlinga, wo 

Kamed in honor of the managing IXr- 
ector of the South Padflc railroad. This 
place is 291 miles aonthwest from St. 
Louis, tnd has been a railroad town 
since the 11th of June. Its principal 
claims are tliaC it is the center of a fer- 
tile and thickly settled farming region, 
with abundant water-power for manu- 
facturing, located at the head of a nat- 
ural thoroughfare, — a gap in themoun- 
t^na from Arkansas, — to which a large 
exteot of counlrj' is tributary. The 
sound of the hammer aud saw is inces- 
Bant, and gives to the stranger a vivid 
impression, of the rapidity, with which 
"Western towns ara built. 



LXWSENCK COtTHTT 

PosseBses a very disirable division of - 
fertile prairie and heavy timber land. 
The mildness of the climate, bountiful 
supply of water, and almost spontan- 
taneouB growth of the variouB grasses 
render this a desirable section 
for stock-nosing. The Stock Ae- 
eociation has introduced some of 
the finest cattle and sheep to be 
fbitnd in the blue grass region of 
Koutucky. 

WITIB FOVEB, 

Fa an Important future in this oonn- 
tj ; the principal streams being Bpring 
river, Hooey creek, Clear creek. Flat 
creek, and Oliver's creek, and they 
oiftras good inducements for milling 
and manufacturing as tuiy streams in 
Southwest Missouri; there are at prea- 
in operstlon twenty-five grist and 
twenty saw-mills. These counties of- 
fer anBurpassed advantages to thoia 
tiling to engage In stock rai^g, 
rarming, manafacturing, or mining. 

Cereals yield abundantly, the average 
e Alire being : wheat, thirty bnsh- 
com siity bushels j oats forty 
lis ; potatoes, one hundred bush- 
els; tobacco,^,200 pounds; timothy and 
clover, three tons ; Hungarian grass, 
md ona-half tons. Of fmlt, ap- 
pesches, pears, grapes, and most 
kiiils of berries, yield abundantly. 



Leud, iron, copper and zinc liave been 
(covered in this section. The sample 
tlie latter sent to the U. S. Assay 
OtGce, yielded fiftj-sii per cent, zinc, 
iliirty-three per cent. aul^l^eMi tA us^ 
pel', uiil e\v«ik Y" «io-*- '«^'»" "^^i* 
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tliia section onl; 
need to be developed to iogure large 
profits. Taxablewealth in 1870 f2.056i 
616. 

HODNI VEWIOSI 

Tha conntr seat ia about ten miles ' 
north from Verona, and is a very , 
prosperous town, with a population olj 
some 1.500, a Urge court house, three 
churches, one of the finest public school 
buildings in Qie Southwest, an abl; 
condueted newspaper "the Spcbig Biver 
fountain." several stores, blnckHmilh 
and wagon shops, two hotels, and a- 
bout 350 dwellings 

Tha"oit)' of mines," was named in 
1856 by the P.O. Department, at Wash- 
ington. It is the principal mineral 
point in Southwest Missouri, where 
mining and smelting has been sno- 
cessfully prosecuted since 1819, 
and up ta 1857 upwnjds of 6,000,000 
lbs. of ore bad been raiaod b; squatters, 
amalted, wagoned to tha railroad, and 
thence to St. Louis, yielding 3,000,000 
lbs. ofmanufactured lead.. Tlie"Gran- I 
by Mining Company " have smelting ; 
furnaces in operation, and tlie largest 
mercantile house in this part of the | 
State. Here all ia minoralandmuiing. I 
After leaving the agricultural country 
surrounding, the transition seems as 
great, ea that of being transplanted, to 
some mining region far away in the 
heart of Uontans, or buried among the 
peaks of the Sierra Kevada. Count- 
less Iioles are perforated in the hill 
sides and gleaming through the scrub- 
by brush, we see the piles of red earth 
excavated from the shafts and sprin- 
kJed over with (ha sparkling "tifL" 
Mere an) large aid complete BiMltlng 



fumaces in full blast, employing somo 
three hundred hands, and lai^ piloa 
of mineral scattered around in bespa, 
and huge piles of pig-lead corded ap, 
ready for shipment. In some places 
the shafts are very deep nnd immense 
steam pomps have to beused, in order to 
clear the mines of water. This town 
is exactly the counterpart of a Oallfor- 



Is pleasantly situated on Oliver's Prai- 
rie, five miles trom Granby, and eleven 
from Neosho. The town was laid oft 
in 186T, and besides other attractions, 
has the "Newton College." 

The county-seat of SewWn county, is 
three hundred and fourteen mUea from 
St. Louis, and sixteen miles from the 
western line of the Stnte, vliere tlie 
railroad enters the Indian Territory. 
It is a tlirifty town of about 1,000 pop- 
ulation, several good business houses, 
and two weekly newspapers. The 
name Tfe-o-sho signifies clear, cold 
water; springs of which are abundant 
in this region, and two of which gush 
in large streams from the overhanging 
hills, at a sulBclent elevation to supply 
the lower part of the town, with the 
great desideratum, clear, cold water. 



Will be completed to Keosho in No- 
vember, 1870,andto the State Line b»- 
fore New Year's. 

imwtoH oocBTr, 
Is bounded on the west by the Indian 
Territory, which whether approached 
by railroad and iriviliiation from the 
north or east, presents tlie treaty 
blockade which says "thus fur and no 
[ailih&i.^ 
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THE FIRST SETTLER 

Iq this county (in 1829) was L. Oliver, 
who was then the only white man in 
this neighborhood. This was then a 
part of Crawford county. Those who 
settled here at an early day had no 
mills, but at nearly every door stood a 
mortar, in which corn was pounded in. 
to meal or hominy« and groceries^ and 
"store goods" were brought from the 
Mississippi on horseback over the long 
tcdeous Indian trails. 

THE OLD SETTLERS, 

Many of whom will still live to see the 
locomotive rush past their doors, and 
who have fought to do away with the 
Indian war whoop, and labored to in- 
troduce tlie locomotive's shrill whistle 
instead, have much to be proud of 
They have done for us what we cannot 
do for them. 

THE LANDS 

Are gently rolling, and about equally 
divided between high rolling prairie 
and timber. The bottom lands for 
depth and fertility are equal to any in 
the West, while their exemption from 
overflow and standing water render 
them superior for cultivation. Tlie 
soil of the uplands is aibout equally di- 
vided between red, black, and gray, 
each color and quality having its ad- 
vantages. Timber is abundant and 
cheap, comprising almost every variety 
known in this latitude. Water is plen- 
tiful; over a dozen streams, large and 
small, course through the county, fur- 
nishing water power to an unlimited 
extent. Lime and sandstone are abun- 
dant, accessible and easily worked. 

LEAD 

Has been discovered in almost every 
section of the county, and the reputa- 



tion of the Newton County Lead Mines 
is almost world-wide, as high as 1,500 
pigs per week having been produced for 
yeai*s at a time. For richness of ore 
and quality of lead produced,.the min- 
eral of this county is justly celebrated. 
Among other advantages, this region 
with its mild winters, late falls, and early 
springs, seems especially adapted to 
stock raising of all kinds. The rich 
praine grass and timber furnish both 
food and shelter. Wheat is a sure crop 
in this section, and the average yield 
is about twenty-five bushels per acre ; 
other small grains in the siame propor- 
tion. Tobacco is universally raised, of 
good quality, and yields largely. Cot- 
ton is also raised for home consump- 
tion. For 

MANUFACTORIES, 

Grand Falls on Shoal creek have a per- 
pendicular fall of over twelve feet, with 
rock-bound banks above and below, 
with a volume of water one hundred 
feet wide by twelve feet deep. Two 
miles above at "the Shoals," the creek 
has a fall of nine feet in a distance 
of fifty yards— easily improved. There 
are several saw and grist mills, and 
one woolen factory in operation, and 
an almost unlimited scope and demand 
for all kinds of manufactories. 

The taxable wealth of Newton coun- 
ty for 1870 is $2,134,385. 

THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC R. R. COMPANY, 

Have a charter for a road from Spring- 
field Mo. to San Francisco; wliich is 
controlled by the South Pacific — in 
other words the interests of the two 
companies are identical and the 
officers nearly the same. The 
route is along the 35tl\ ^^^-a!^^ 
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as-tlie shortest, most desirable as to 
grade, most cheaply built, through a 
fertile country rich hi agricultural or 
mineral productions its entire length, 
and south of the snow limits and free 
from all climatic obstructions— hence 
in many important respects the most 
desirable of any route built or project" 



ed. The present indications aie tibat 
this road will be built to the pacific 
without any unnecessay delay, fur- 
Dishing, tlirough its main line and trib- 
utaries, direct connection with the In- 
dian Territory, Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Mexico, and the Pacnfic Goaat ia 
California. 




A. XS. HALTEMAXT, 

MAKUFACTL'lliCR OF 

Steam Engines 

AXD 

[MlLl UitlllEB!, 

AXD DEALER IN 

11 Stoiis, Mils ti'ii^) ^ ^l ^^^f 

]niI.L FURNISHUVa GOOD§ of every deacrlptlon. 
1611 a.nd 1613 Ja.cl£Soii St. 

Bet. Carroll and Soular^, ST- XjOTJ3S. 

Mills built anil ropsirol by contrnct or otherviso. Semi for lllustrstnl Catalogne. 

ST. LOTTIS 

Paper Warehouse. 

H. B. GRAHAM & BRO. 

311 North Second Street, 

News & Book Printing Papers^ 

Ledger and Flat "Writing Papers. 

CARDS AND CARD BOARD, 

PRINTERS' INK, &C. 

Manufacturers of "Wool Sheathing Felt Paper, 

fop lining houees. 
Wrapping Papers and Manilla Papers by the cap load at mill prJooa. 
F>aperStook always wanted at highest market prices. 



K G. TTTTTLE <& CO. 



Importers and Jobbers of 



Straw mi Minery M% 



502 NORTH FOURTH ST. 
Corner of Si. Us, St. Loms, Mo. 



If you ^vant to reach the public 

ADVERTISE 

In a Paper that reaches all Classes. 



The St. Louis Times 

Is the Cheapest and Most ^ATidely Read 
Paper published in St. Louis. 

Its ^veekly circulation is no^v upw^ards of 27,000 copies, 
and although largely confined to Missouri, Kansas, 
Illinois, Iowa and Arkansas, reaches all the States 
and Territories. 

IT IS LIVELY, BRIGHT & READABLE. 

The Weekly Times is the Largest and Best Newspaper published 
in the West, and without doubt the Cheapest. Send for Speeifflen Copiet. 
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ITS CONNECTIONS AND EXTENSION. 



This was the first raHroacl com- 
pleted in Missouri, and durini^ a 
number of years a large portion of 
the travel across the State from East 
to West was by this route. The 
Missouri river steamers complained 
bitterly that the railroad interfered 
seriously with their profits, but the 
road took little account of this and 
pursued the even tenor of its way, 
heedless of the hard words uttered 
by the steamboat owners and Cap- 
tains. A few years extended other 
lines of railroad across the State 
and river men finaUy discovered 
that it was not worth while to fight 
the iron horse but allow him to do 
his portion of the carrying trade. 

The following table shows the 
stations and distances on the main 
road and its branches and exten- 
sions. 

STATION AND DISTANCES. 

15 Quincy... 

13 West Quincy 2 

7 North River 8 

Palmyra Junction 15 

206 Hannibal 

196 Barkley 10 

191 Pahnyra Junction 15 

176 Monroe 30 

169 Hunnewell 37 

164 Lakenan 42 

159 :...Shelbina 47 

147 Clarence 69 



142. Round Grove. 

139 Carbon 

136 Macon 

131 ...Bevier 

127 Callao 



64 

67 

70 

75 

79 

120 New Cambria. 86 

112 Bucklin 94 

106 St. Catherme 100 

102 Brookfleld 104 

97 Laclede 109 

90 MeadviUe. 116 

85 Wheeling 121 

76 ChiUicothe 130 

71 «Utica 135 

66 Mooresville ..140 

61 Breckenridge 145 

50 Hamilton 156 

43 ^..Kidder 163 

35.-.. « Cameron :....171 

45 Tiu-ney 181 

39 Lathrop .187 

32 Holt 194 

25 Kearney 201 

20 Robertson 206 

15 Liberty.^.... .211 

7 Arnold ....219 

1 Harlem 225 

Kansas aty 226 

35 Cameron Junction.. ...171 

29.... ..Osbom .....177 

21 Stewartsyille 185 

12 JJaston .194 

6 Saxton 200 

St. Joseph 20B 

.....Leavenworth 251 

Council Bluflfe .,338 
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H.iNNIBAL, 

Builfc on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, has a population of about 
12,000. It lies on lands that gently 
sloi)e to the river, with high bluflfe 
to the north and south, leaving an 
open space a mile wide, as if nature 
intended the spot for the site of a 
city. The high lands, with the great 
river flowing below, fUmish splen- 
did places of private residences that 
overlook a magnificent scenery. 
Nothwlthstanding the constant 
building, every desirable house and 
store is occupied, and as houses go 
up rents go up too. We look with 
suspicion upon a place where the 
main inducements are low rents. 
There are several railroad projects 
that are being vigorously pushed by 
Hannibal and surrounding counties 
that must render it a place of im- 
portance. One is to fill up the gap 
between Hannibal and Naples, Illi- 
nois, and thus put the city in imme- 
diate and straight Eastern railway 
connections. 

Another is to build a road firom 
Hannibal to Moberly, giving another 
through western connection. The 
following consolidated report of the 
statistics of Hannibal wiU give some 
idea of the place : There are three 
hundred and fifty places of business 
where people manufacture, buy and 
seU. It has twelve churches and so- 
cieties, and an excellent school sys- 
tem, inspired by New England ideas 
of education. 

Hannibal is the largest pine lum- 
ber market on the Mississippi river 
—fifty-five million feet from the 
pineries of the North have been 



landed here this season, and are now 
lor sale. 

The newspapers of Hannibal are 
the North Missovri Courier, daily 
and weekly, and West and Souths 
weekly. 

PALHTRA CITT, 

Incorporated in 1857, the county 
seat of Marion, population 3,000, 
fourteen miles from Quincy and 
Hannibal. Here is the Junction of 
the eastern branches of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad — one 
running to Quincy, the other to 
Hannibal. It has 120 places of busi- 
ness, including all branches; 30 pro- 
fessional men; 9 churches. It Is 
famous for its educational advan- 
tages; 500 scholars attend school 
here. 

The Spectator, a weekly paper 
is published at Palmyra. 

MONROE, 

From Palmyra to Monroe Station 
is sixteen miles. The company has 
no lands on this section of the road. 
The lands here are more level than 
farther west. It has good farms and 
is specially adapted to stock. It is 
believed that Monroe will grow 
greatly the present year. It has a 
population of three hundred. 

HUNNEWKLL, 

Thirty-seven miles west of Quincy 
— ^population three hundred. It is a 
trade center for a good agricultural 
district. There are fine farms 
south and southeast of the town. 
The country around is level and 
well watered. The railroad com- 
pany has town lots fbr sale in Hun- 
newell, and farming lands near. It 
has three religious societies, and five 
lawyers and doctors, and some 
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twenty-five or thirty business places. 

SHELBIXA, 

Forty-seven miles from Quincy and 
Hannibal, is one of the fast growing 
towns. Population 1,500. It has 
done much in the way of building, 
and a number of business houses 
have been erected the past year. 
This region is well watered and pro- 
ductive. A good deal of wool is 
raised. One merchant took in last 
year, 17,000 pounds of wool. And, 
in this section, there are flocks of a 
thousand sheep. 

The railroad company has some 
lan4s southwest and northwest of 
Shelbina, within a few miles, but 
none in the immediate vicinity. 

Between Shelbina and Clarence 
the country is gently rolling, and 
lies between Salt river and Crooked 
creek ; well watered, timbered, and 
has a rich prairie soil. There are 75 
business places, several churches, 
and 15 professional men. 

Hacks connecting with the rail- 
road run to Paris and Shelbyville. 
Five miles west of Shelbuia is 
Crooked Creek Station, the appro- 
priate name of a small stream, and 
the fUtiu-e site of a town. Here 
John L. Lathrop, Treasurer of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph Bailroad, 
has several hundred acres now be- 
ing put imder cultivation ; and in 
process of time he will illustrate the 
difierence between wholesale fann- 
ing in the West, and the small style 
of farming in New EngLond. 
Here, where a thousand acres of 
land cost not greatly more tlian a 
himdred there, one of moderate 
means can go into larniing on an 
extensive scale, and ]iave his five or 



ten thousand bushels of com and 
wheat, with two hundred hogs, and 
other stock, for market in the fill. 
The vast increase of power brought 
on a farm by improved agricultiural 
machinery, is already beginning to 
tell in the lessening cost and the 
increased amount of production. 

* CLARENCE, 

Fifty-nine miles west of Quincy and 
Hannibal, population 400, and has 
greatly improved the past year in 
buildings and people. The com- 
pany has good land here. 

CARBON 

Is the place where coal mining was 
first started on the line, but has been 
abandoned for more extensive op- 
erations at Bevier. With plenty of 
wood and coal for fUel, enough 
water for steam mills, and cheap 
and good lands around Carbon, it is 
an economical and attractive point 
for manufacturing. 

MACON CITY 

Has 160 various business places ; 80 
men represent the learned profes- 
sions, and business agencies of var- 
ious kinds. Two Radical papers 
and one Conservative deal out poli- 
tics in weekly doses. 

Education, public and denomina- 
tional, is promising great and good 
results. The Methodists have built 
a college. It is situated on high 
rolling lands, prairie and timber, in 
tlie midst of the most extensive coal 
fields in the State. It is at the jimc- 
tion of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
Kailroad and North Missouri. It 
was laid out in 1856, but its chief 
irrowth has been within the last two 
3'oars. During; t\vi \n^ NX. ^^ns> -^xv 
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of the hostilities which raged 
around it, continued to grow. Its 
population is about 4,000, and is con- 
tinually increasing, and the prospect 
is, that in five years it will reach 
10,000. It is 70 miles from Hannibal 
and Quincy, 168 from St. Louis, 136 
from St. Joseph, and 68 from the 
Iowa line. The North Missouri 
Railroad is completed to Ottumwa 
in Iowa where it connects with the 
railroads of that State. 

The abundance of coal and wood 
in the county, its central position 
in North Missouri, the railroads 
built and projected, make it one of 
the best counties in the State for 
manufacturing. The soil is adapted 
to the growth of all the great staples 
of the West, except hemp. An in- 
telligent and industrious population 
is coming in which will develop its 
great agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. In this country the Haur 
nibiil & St. Joseph Railroad Com- 
pany have a large amount of 
excellent lands still unsold, and they 
are rapidly going into the hands of 
Eastern settlers. 

The Argus, Journal^ and Times 
are weekly papers, are published 
at Macon. 

BEVTER, 

Seventy-five miles from Hannibal, is 
famous for its extensive coal depos- 
its, and their development. Six coal 
sh;;f ':s, have been sunk, and all are 
ill active operation. This healthy, 
ricli and productive region, having 
abundance of wood and coal for 
cheap fuel, and sufficient water for 
any number of steam mills, guaran- 
tee a densepopulation and extensive 
nwchHuicid imd uianiilacturing o^)- 



eratiolis in and around Bevifer at no 
distant day. The great quantity of 
coal dust which accumulates at the 
difibrent shafts and is not valuable 
enough to ship, but affords good 
fuel to make cheap steam, is on item 
well worth considering by practical 
men. This is the location of the 
famous coal mines of C. O. Grodfbey, 
but now merged into a corporate 
existence, and largely owned by 
capitalists in the East. Here are 
English and Welsh churches, and a 
population of 700, with the various 
business that gathers about a min- 
ing town. 

CALLAO, 

Seventy-nine miles from Hannibal ; 
population 500. This section is 
hfeavily timbered, and the soil best 
adapted to tobacco, and a good 
quantity of fruit is also raised. 

NEW CAMBRIA, 

Eighty-six miles from Hannibal, is 
the first Welsh settlement in Mis- 
souri ; laid out in the summer cf 
1864. Population about 200. It has 
a Congregational Church and an 
excellent schoolhouse, several thriv- 
ing stores, 2 hotels, a blacksmith 
and hamessmaker's shop. Brick- 
layers are wanted. The whole set- 
tlement, north and south of the 
railroad, has a population of about 
1500, and is increasing. The old 
settlers are being bought out by the 
incoming Welsh. There are 4 places 
of worship, and its prosi)ects are 
most cheering. 

BUCKLIN, 

Ninety-four miles from Hannibal ; 
popidation 700. It is rapidly im- 
proving, and is an attractive point. 
11 \\i!C& sviverul religious societies, 
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IVIasonic Lodge and order of Good 
Templars. 

ST. CATHERINE, 

One hundred miles from Hannibal, 
a small town, with a woolen mill ; 
it has coal. The land about is 
equally divided in prau'ie and tim- 
ber ; has a number of good build- 
ings recently erected, and two 
churches; poptdation 400. From 
St, Catherine to Bucklin, on the 
line, there is a good deal of timber. 

BROOKFIELD, 

In Linn county, is a fine growing 
town, and the central station of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph Eailroad; 
104 miles from Quincy and Hannibal 
and 102 from St. Joseph ; popula- 
tion two thousand one hundred. 
Various Masonic and Odd Fellow 
o'Tganizations are established; the 
railroad machine shops are located 
here. It has four hotels, Q.\e reli- 
gious organizations. The finest 
church building here is that of the 
Congregationalists. There are 70 
business places of all descriptions, 
and extensive blacksmith shops and 
a flour mill. About 65 buildings 
were erected last year within the 
town limits, and about 100 farm 
houses and buildings have been 
erected during the same time within 
a verge of five miles, which indicates 
the rapid settlement and improve- 
ment in this vicinity. The prairie 
on which it stands is beautiful and 
rolling, extending north and south 
30 miles, but is very narrow and 
skirted with timber, and on this 
whole prairie one can hardly be 
three miles from timber. The soil 
through the section is rich, produc- 
ing wheat .and all the other staples ; 



and very superior has been the 
success of fruit growers. It is well 
watered and timbered. 

LACLEDE, 

One hundred andjnine miles from 
Hannibal, population 960. If has 
two fine churches, Methodist, and 
Congregational, and about 30 busi- 
ness places. The lands in Laclede 
slope gently to the south to Locust 
creek and Grand river 10 miles disr 
tant. They are well watered and 
well divided between prairie and 
timber. 

BOTTSVILLE, 

One hundred and eighteen miles 
from Hannibal, is a small, but grow- 
ing town, in a beautiful region. 

WHEELING, 

Recently laid out, lies beautifully on 
a ridge of prairie, between Medicine 
and Parson's Creeks. The land 
slopes gently to the south, and is of 
first quality. A splendid opening 
for agriculturalists. A natural 
wagon road leads from Wheeling to 
Iowa, without crossing a stream, 
and is very level. Timber abim- 
dant, both east aud west of this 
divide, which is hardly three miles 
wide at any place. 

CHILLICOTHE, 

Is one of the most important towns 
in Missouri, whether we consider 
the results already accomplished, or 
the splendid promises of its friture. 
It is the county seat of Livingston 
county, 130 miles west of Hannibal, 
and 76 from St. Joseph. Population 
nearly 6,000. It is the business cen- 
ter of the Grand River Valley. 

There are 1,084 cliildreii on the 
school list, and au vv.vviY^^^ ^aSOv&w- 
^ t\auoci ol o\vi^ ^^Ci. T\\vi ^OvNa^'^^^ 
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tem is modeled after the free schools 
of Akron, Ohio, and is much ad- 
mired. There are two high schools, 
one grammar, and five free schools. 
Also, Wilson's commercial college. 
There are about 200 business pl^pes 
in the city. The climate is remark- 
ably healthy. People troubled with 
pulmonary diseases resort here. 
Labor very much needed. Build- 
ings in great demand — ^iiot a vacant 
house in town. Eight churches are 
here established. All the different 
denominations along the line of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph, are busy 
organizing congregations, and 
building churches. Masonic Lod- 
ges, and other philanthropic orders 
are flourishing. There are three 
papers and one religious monthly. 
Altogether this is one of the liveliest 
places in North Missouri. 

The Christian Pioneer^ Constitu- 
tion, and Times three weekly 
papers are published at ChiUi- 
00 the. 

tJTICA, 

One himdred and thirty-five miles 
from Hannibal, population 800. It 
suffered during the war, but is sit- 
uated in a splendid agricultural 
section, and is doing considerable 
business ; has three religious socie- 
ties, 3 ministers, 3 doctors, and a 
free school. It has about twenty 
business places, and the best water 
power in North Missouri. 

DAWN, 

Five miles south of Utica, is the 

second Welsh settlement, having a 

population ct thrifty farmers, say 

about 500, and is being continally 

anniented by Welsh immigration 



\ 



from more Eastern States and from 
Wales. 

OTHER TOWNS OFF THE LINE. 

All along the line of the road, 
within a few miles are scattered 
various towns and villages, of which 
we have not space to speak. There 
are in Daviess county, Alta-Vista, 
Victoria, and Gallatin, the county 
seat. There is Kingston, the county 
seat of Caldwell. In Clinton county 
there are Haynesville, Barnesville, 
and Plattsburg. In DeKaib, May&- 
ville; and in Andrew county, Sar 
vannah. 

MOORESVILLB 

Is a small village of one hundred 
inliabitants, in the centre of "New 
Kentucky," as it is fitly called for 
its strong resemblance to the finest 
pastoral region of Kentucky. 

BRECKENRIDGE, 

One hundred and forty-six miles 
from Hannibal, lies high on the 
south bluff of Grand River, with 
beautiful lands, sloping to the south 
to Shoal creek. Finely-watered and 
timbered, and not easily surpassed 
in advantages, well adapted to all 
the great variety of products of the 
West, especially the great staples. 
This whole line] has but recently 
felt the effect of good farming. A 
few more first-class Ohio and East>- 
ern farmers will make this region 
blossom with richness and teem 
with abundance. Population 600. 
It is growing rapidly. Two new 
churches are building. 

HAMILTON. 

One hundred and fifty-six miles 
from Hannibal and Quincy; popula- 
tion 800; seventy-five houses built 
\\\l^l,«a<\.V&wQi^ YKv^rovlng raj)- 
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idly ; about to biiild two churches; 
hiis a flouring mill and agricultural 
machine factory, also a boot and 
shoe establishment, three hotels and 
three lumber yards ; will become 
one of the most stirring places on 
the line, and is an important stage 
point for towns lying north and 
south. Its future prospects are 
very promising, and its rich soil, 
superb wells of pure water, large 
sized town lots from 1 to 3, 5, 10, 15 
and 20 acres in area, give their oc- 
cupants and improvers every facili- 
ty for elegant yards, choice fruits in 
apples and peach orchards, vine- 
yards and nurseries, besides ample 
room Ibr a garden, corn, sweet and 
Irish potato patches, outbuildings 
and stock yards for a miniature 
farm in the midst of the attractive 
social surroundings of. a beautiful 
village, soon to assume the propor- 
tions of a city. It is situated in the 
center of fine agricultural lands, 
easily accessible. You can stand at 
Hamilton and enjoy a splendid view. 
On the west, Kidder and Cameron 
loom up in sight ; on the north, the 
forests of the Grand river, and beau- 
tiful roUmg prairies lie between ; on 
the east, the railroad stretches out 
in view for ten miles, and Brecken- 
ridge in the distance is pictured in 
bold relief against the eastern sky. 
The land to the south lies gently 
sipping to Kingston, nine miles dis- 
tant, the county sea,t of Caldwell, 
whose Court house and spires re- 
lieve the picture, and give us civil- 
ization and nature combined. 

KIDDER. 

One hundred and sixty-three miles 
from Quincy and Hannibal. The 
12 



lands around are prairies, with 
skirts of timber lying to the north ; 
population 300 ; founded as a New 
England village. It has of course a 
Congregational church, and wiU 
have, growing out of a splendid be- 
quest of Nathaniel Thayer and oth^ 
er Boston gentlemen, a first-class 
institution of learning called Thayer 
Institute. Generous subscriptions 
are being added to the Boston donar 
tion. 

While this academical institution 
will be under Congregational aus- 
pices it will be characterized in its 
management by broad and liberal 
views, which wiU commend it to all 
christian denominations. Kidder is 
to be a bright spot in north- 
western Missouri, for here on beau- 
tiful prairie which nature has 
bountifully blessed, shall the great 
institutions of reUgion and of learn- 
ing stand forth, a blessing to all 
coming time. A wise man, who has 
a family of children should prefer to 
buy his lands within the neighbor- 
hood of church and educational 
advantages, rather than* to ac- 
cept them, if given, with no hope 
for the decent education of his chil- 
dren, and no promise or provision 
for the worship of the God of his 
fathers. The trustees of Thayer 
Institute are about to commence 
operations with the college enter- 
prise, and hope to have a bnilding 
ready for a school by the fall of 
1868. 

CAMERON, 

One hundred and seventy-one miles 
from Quincy and Hannibal and thir- 
ty-five from St, Jo«.^\i^^ Sa» ^^fif^^ '^w^- 
I per taut T'aAVxoaOi e,cw\fc\ ^ ^qx V^^^'Osv^ 
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Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad 
forms its junction with the Kansas 
City and Cameron division. 

The Leavenworth & Des Moines 
railroad will intersect liere, when 
built. Cameron a short time ago 
was but a name, a little station on 
the line. Now it has three church- 
es, three hotels, forty various busi- 
nes places, and a population of 900. 

OSBORN, 

One hundred and seventy-seven 
miles from Hannibal and twenty- 
nine from St. Joseph, is situated on 
the grand divide between Grand 
river and the Missouri, on neai'ly 
the liighest point of land between 
Hannibal and St. Joseph. It is near 
the summit of two hundred miles 
of country lying between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Missoun rivers. 
About Osborn lies an hundred 
thousand acres, stretcliing out on 
every side, still open to the settler. 
The climate is as perfect as can be 
desired. Of course there are times 
in the winter when the winds are 
bleak and cold ; but the cool breezes 
sweep away the fever heats of sum- 
mer, and the crops on this fertile 
soil gladden the eyes of their own- 
ers. The land lies too high, of 
course, for streams of any size, but 
most excellent water is obtained by 
sinking wells from fifteen to thirty 
feet deep, and better well water is 
not found anywhere. 

The lands roll gradutUly, and 
slope east and west from the sum- 
mit. Osborn now is but a small vil- 
lage, for its claims have been new*- 
lected ; but the enterprising settlers 
now gathering here from '*York 
State^' will soon nuike it the "em- 



pire colony" of North Missouri. 
Osborn is located in both DeKalb 
and Clinton counties. The New 
York colony witli its hundred new 
families who have recently settled 
in this section, have wonderfully 
changed the face of the comitry. It 
is but a short time since there were 
only five houses in Osborn ; now it 
has grown to be a fine town with 
every evidence of thrift and enter- 
prise. More than 1,500 new houses 
have been erected on the line of this 
road within the last twelvemonths, 
including the 400 at Macon City. 
Osborn, from having been strangely 
overlooked in past years, promises 
now to be one of the most vig- 
orous colonies and towns on the 
road. The New York men who 
bought here bored in the ground 
three feet and found the same rich, 
black loamy soil, and thought it idle 
to go elsewhere. New York State 
will fill up this whole region, bring- 
ing skill and dairy products, and 
give us from our own rich prairies 
butter and cheese equal to the best. 

STEWARTSVILLE. 

Population 700. 185 miles from 
Ilmmibiil, and 21 from St. Joseph. 
It has 20 professional men and 
agents, one hotel and about 70 vari- 
ous iDlaces of busines ; also Masonic 
and Odd Fellow's lodges. The lands 
from Stewartsville to Easton are 
generally prairie, with skirts of tim- 
ber on the small creeks, tributary to 
the Platte river. The latter stream 
rises in Iowa and flows southwesterly 
filling in the Missouri river south 
of Platte Cit3% about 35 miles 
southeast of St. Josepli. The lamls 
about here ai'e nearly eqiuilly 
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divided between prairie and timber 
for almost six miles, well watered 
and soil rich. Thinl y settled ; grand 
chance for immigration. 

EASTON, 

In Buchanan county, is 194 miles 
from HannibiU, 12 miles from St. 
Joseph. Population 300. A rail- 
road town, and a trading point for 
the coimtry, north and south. 

It is needless to say that this whole 
section of the country is hardly sur- 
passed in the United States for fer- 
tility of soil and all that constitutes 
a first-rate agricultiu'al region. 
There is no railroad land in the im- 
mediate vicinitj', but six miles from 
the line both pnurie and timber are 
for sale by the company. From 
Easton, three miles toward St. 
Joseph to the Platte river, the rail- 
road runs through prairie and tim- 
ber. 

ST. JOSEPH, 

206 miles from Hannibal and Quin- 
cy, 474 miles from Chicago, 306 
miles from St. Louis, is rapidly 
Increasing in i)opulation and busi- 
ness. 

Its inhabitants number now 
26,000, representing the energy 
and enteri>rise of almost every na- 
tion. It is planted on the eastern 
bank of the Missouri, in Buchanan 
county. It extends fju* up over the 
commanding bluffs, which here 
assume the size of hills. The low 
bottoms of the Kansas shore, across 
the river, spread out before you, 
while the fertile lands in siglit on 
the Missouri side appear to the 
southeast, clothed in rich vegeta- 
tion, disclosing the imparalleled 
wealth of soil. Immediately around 



the city the hills are abrupt and 
bold, and the scenery very fine 
from the heights. It is tHe point 
laid down in Morse's old geography 
as the Black Snake hills. The comi- 
try for miles east of St. Joseph is 
hea\y rolling, but very productive 
for grains and hemp. The forests 
consists generally of walnut, elm, 
hackberry, honey locust, and a var- 
iety of oaks. Streams and springs 
are frequent. 

The railroad connections of St. 
Joseph are such that a short time 
will be sufficient to open up the 
country in all directions and main- 
tain rapid communication. The 
Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad 
connects it with the Mississippi at 
Hannibal and Quincy. The Mis- 
souri Valley connects it with Leav- 
enworth, Weston and Atchison on 
the south, and with Savannali, the 
county seat of Andrew county, on 
the north. The St. Joseph <fc Council 
Bluffs railroad is now completed. 
The St. Joseph and Denver road 
\\ill soon be open. This road is de- 
signed to tip the Union Pacific near 
Ft. Kearney. The Missoiuri Valley 
railroad connects St. Joseph to the 
Central Branch Union Pacific Rail- 
road at Atchison. 

These connections, with the rich 
siu*rounding country, secure to St. 
Joseph a business for thefUtiu^ that 
must make it the most important 
city in this upper valley of the Mis- 
sissippi river. It has not less than 
a thousand business places and 
about one hundred and seventy-five 
professional men and agents. There 
are between five and six thousand 
school c\ti\Ar%\\^\?w<i QiTLRjS^<soX» ^gv^. 
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lliB school buildings, accommodating 
three hundred each. The Catholics 
have two private schools, and Patee 
Female College is a fine institution 
for the education of young ladies. 
Two libraries are established here. 
In the years '66 and '67 2,500 build- 
ings were erected in this city. The 
Iktasbnic, Odd Fellow's and Good 
Templar's lodges are flourishing, 
and three live daily newspapers are 
well patronized. 

The Gazette^ Herald and Mirror 
are all published daily and weekly 
in this city, and a German paper 
called the Volkablatt is published 
weekly. 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE COUN- 
TRY FOR FIFTY-TWO MILES FROM 
CAMERON TO KANSAS CITY. 

The Kansas City and Cameron 
division of the Hannibal & St. Jo- 
seph rjulroad, completed in Novem- 
ber, 1867, is fifty-two miles in 
length. The first twenty miles 
from Cameron consists of high roll- 
ing prairie lands, with Shoal creek 
running parallel with the road on 
the east side, affording good timber 
and plenty of water. Another 
small stream runs south on the west 
side of the line. Tlie remainder ot 
the route, thirty-two miles, is for 
the most part wooded, interspersefd 
with narrow strips of smooth lands, 
occasionally broken, principally oc- 
cupied with fine farms imd well set- 
tled for JViissoiui. This section of 
the State has just been opened to 
the world by the railroad, and offers 
to immigrant settlers and land buy- 
ers a most choice and valuable loca,- 
tlon. The first twenty miles from 



Cameron, lying in Clinton county, 
is but thinly settled, and large 
amounts of excellent lands are in 
the market, at prices ranging from 
$5 to $15 per acre. Tliis region is 
rapidly settling up. Stations are 
located, and little towns now start- 
ing wiU become important centers 
and markets of trade and exchange. 
There are already several new 
towns building on this division of 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad. 
The principal points are Turney, 
Lathrop, Holt, Kearney, Liberty, 
Arnold and Harlem. 

LATHROP, 

Is a shipping point for Plattsburg, 
situated six miles west. No town 
in North Missouri ever started 
under more favorable auspices. It 
is situated in a fertile prairie, com- • 
posed of deep black loam very rich, 
with no waste acres ; finely adapted 
to stock growing, wheat and hemp. 
This is a choice location for the cul- 
tivation of fruits. (Lathrop is 
named for the treasurer of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad, a 
gentleman whose long connection 
mth the line, and whose faithful- 
ness to its best interests, permits 
this brief allusion, and Justifies the 
name of the town.) 

TURNEY, 

Ten miles from Cameron, is situated 
much like Lathrop in soil and ad- 
vantages. 

Both Lathi'op and Turney are 
laid out in wide streets, extra sized 
lots and blocks, which gives the 
settler ample rpom for garden, 
apple and peach orchard, vineyard, 
out buildings and yards. These 
^vrtttia^oW \ms\it^assed in produc- 
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tiveness insure, if properly im- 
proved, a home seldom equalled in 
beauty, luxury and practical value 
and economy, for domestic pur- 
poses. Persons looking for a vil- 
lage residence should not neglect 
the inducements offered in these 
two new towns. 



COUNTIES ON THE LINE OP THE RAIL- 
ROAD. 

It will not be out of place to give 
a somewhat more extended notice 
of each county, lying along the line 
of the Hannibal & St. Joseph rail- 
road, extending across the Stale 
from east to west. These counties, 
taken together, are a fair sample of 
the soil, climate, products, &c., of 
all !N'orth Missouri. The taxable 
value of property in different coun- 
ties for 1870, has just been obtained 
from the Auditor's office in Jeffer- 
son City. 

MARION COUNTY 

Is situated in the east north-<iast por- 
tion of the State. There are very 
few, if any, counties in Missouri, 
possessing a more desirable division 
of prairie and timber, better soU 
and building material, or that are 
better supplied with water. Prob- 
ably two-thirds of the surface is 
undulating prairie ; the woodland is 
in thin groves along the margins of 
the streams, extending here and 
there out into the prairies, and em- 
braces hickories, oaks, black wal- 
nut, sugar tree, ash, sassafras, (some 
sassafras trees are two feet in diam- 
eter, and used for rjiils), haws, elms, 
honey, locust, etc. Bituminous 
coal is abundant, underlying the 
greater portion of the county. 



Excellent building stones, clays, 
etc., abundant. The prairie soil is 
generally underlaid by a thick laj^er 
of silicious marl, which contains 
all the elements necessary to render 
it exceedingly fertile, and adapted 
to most purposes of farming, either 
in wet or dry seasons. There is a 
cave in this county which has been 
explored a distance of ten miles. 
Principal towns, Hannibal, Pal- * 
myra, Marion City and Philadel- 
phia. Taxable value of property in 
1870, $8,092,406. 

SHELBY COUNTY. 

Is situated in the east northeast part 
of the State. The general surface of 
the county is rolling and undulat- 
ing, with one-fourth timber land,, 
embracing oak, walnut, hickory 
and elms. About one-tenth of the: 
county is bottom lands, and prob- 
ably three-fourths tillable upland.' 
The soQ is well adapted to the cul- 
ture of com, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
sorghum, hemp, tobacco and all 
kinds of fruit and vegetables. From 
the abundance of native grape 
vines, this is evidently weU adapted 
to grape culture. Numerous coal 
banks along Salt river and Ten 
Mile creek. This county is unsur- 
passed for grazing purposes. Good 
water-power on Salt river. Yery 
little machinery in operation. Good 
flouring mills are greatly needed. 
The county has a large school fbnd, 
and public schools are generally 
weU sustained. A salubrious clim- 
ate, with an abundance of excellent 
land at low prices, fertile soil, and 
with all fiicilities for farming, stock 
raising and fruit growm.%^ ^^ voir 
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tion of those seeking homes in Mis- 
souri. Taxable value of property 
in 1870, $2,037,231. 

MONROE COUNTY. 

Is situated about the center of the 
northeast part of the State. About 
two-thirds of the county is timber 
— the prairies small and fertile. The 
general character of the county is 
undulating, and the timber consists 
of oaks, hickories, ash, elm, hack- 
berry^ walnut, buckeye, sugar 
maple, linn and birch. The coun- 
try is well watered, and numerous 
springs are found in various parts 
of the county. The soil is gener- 
ally fertile and well adapted to all 
purposes of the farmer or stock 
grower. The higher rolling lands 
are weU adapted to the growth of 
fine tobacco, which has been one of 
the principal staples of the county. 
This has been a good stock growing 
region from its settlement. A large 
portion of the county is underlaid 
with workable beds of coal, and 
new banks are opened in a few 
localities. Building materials of all 
kinds abundant. Assessed value of 
property in 1870, $4,811,889. 

MACON COUNTY 

Is situated in the northern part of 
the State, about equidistant from 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
and the Iowa State line, and has an 
area of 830 square miles. The sur- 
face of the county is undulating — ^in 
many places what is termed 
"broken." There are numerous 
singular formed knobs, some of 
which are so regular in contour 
that they resemble more the work 
of art than that of nature. The 
eummit of the knobs seemtoliave 



been a common level, in some in- 
stances 200 feet above the general 
surface. This county, or a great 
portion of it, is underlaid by a 
stratum of bituminous coal, which 
is exposed in the banks of eight dif- 
ferent streams along the line of the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph railroad, go- 
ing west from Bloomington. This 
bed varies from one to nine feet in 
thickness, the maximum' occurring 
near Bloomington. Taxable value 
of property in 1870, $4,874,469. 

LINN COUNTY 

This county, west of Macon and 
most of it north of the railroad, has 
an area of 650 square miles. The 
principal portion of the land is roll- 
ing prairie, interspersed with wood- 
land. It is watered by upwards of 
twelve streams, traversing the 
county from north to south, and 
emptying into Grand river. The 
larger streams are Locust creek, 
West Fork of Locust creek, Elk, 
Turkey, Yellow, and Little Yellow 
creeks, some of which afford excel- 
lent water power. The soil of the 
county IS generally very fertile — 
principally prairie, with a good sup- 
ply of woodland well distributed. 
AU kinds of grain, grasses, and 
fruit of this latitude succeed well 
here. Principal towns, Linneus, 
Laclede, Wyandotte, Brookfield, 
Franklin, St. Catharine, Thayer, 
North Salem and Enterprise. Tax- 
able value in 1870 $3,253,961. 

LIVINGSTON COUNTY 

Is situated in the northwestern part 
of the State, and contains an area 
of 530 square miles. The surface of 
the county is generally level or 
\ 6\ig\it\7-To\iMi^, %3a.d the soil admir- 
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ably adapted to the production of 
all lands of grain, grasses, fruit and, 
vegetables that flourish in this lati- 
tude, sbock-growers will find here 
an excellent location for the profit- 
able prosecution of that enterprise. 
Lead has been found in several 
localities, and banks of coal are 
already opened near Utica, and at 
other points in the county, which 
will in some measure compensate 
for the scarcity of timber. Prin- 
cipal towns, ChiUicothe, Utica, 
Bedford and Dawn. Taxable value 
of property in 1870, $4,534,283. 

CALDWELL COUNTY 

Is situated in the northwest quarter 
ef the State, and was first settled by 
the Mormons in 1835- The surface 
of the county is principally undu- 
lating prairie, with an abundance of 
timber in groves along the water 
courses. The soil is very fertile and 
well adapted to larming and graz- 
ing; embracing extensive natural 
meadows, an abundance of good 
stock, water, a deep and lasting soil 
that produces all kinds of grain and 
fruit that grow in this climate, with 
but little waste land in the county. 
For manufacturing purposes there 
is good water power on the Shoal, 
Log and Brush creeks, and Crooked 
Kun — unimproved, excepting on 
Shoal creek. Capitalists, manu- 
facturers, mechanix3S, farmers and 
laborers of all classes will find good 
inducements for investment and 
choice localities for business. Tax- 
able value of property in 1870, 
$3,223,665. 

CLINTON COUNTY 

Is situated in the north-western part 
of the State, bounded on the west 



and south by Buchanan, Platte and 
Clay, which separate this county 
from the Missouri river. About 
two-thirds of the area of this county 
is undulating prairie land, fertile 
and easily tiUed; the remaining 
one-third is timoer land, confined 
principally to the -water courses and 
valleys. Blue and gray limestone 
and sandstone are abundant in some 
portions of the county, and there 
are indications of coal in several 
localities, though no thorough in- 
vestigations have been made, asfiiel 
is plenty. Several of the streams 
are rapid and have unimproved mill 
seats upon them. Except in large 
prairies, springs are quite numer- 
ous. The soil is fertile and will pro- 
duce good crops of all kinds of 
^ass, grain, fruit and vegetables 
grow m this latitude. Taxable value 
of property in 1870, $4,260,449. 

DEKALB COUNTY 

Is in the north-western part of the 
State. The soils of the county are 
fertile and well adapted to the cul- 
ture of hemp, corn, wheat, oats, 
tobacco, etc. Hemp has been re- 
garded as the most profitable crop. 
Small grains yield abundantly. 
Horses, mules, cattle and sheep, do 
well and stock raising is profitable. 
Building stone, clay for bricks, and 
hard-wood timber, abundant. The 
general surface is imdulating, and 
diversified by prairies and wood- 
lands. Assessed value of property 
in 1870, $2,204,383. 

BUCHANAN COUNTY 

Is situated in the west north-west 
part of the State, bounded on the 
west ^by the Missouri river which 
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county is principally made up of 
undulating — commonly called "roll- 
ing prairie'' land. There is a good 
growth of timber along the mar- 
gins of the streams, and here and 
there line groves upon the prairies. 
The soil is deep and very fertile, 
producing all kinds of grain, 



grasses, fruit, and vegetables found 
in this latitude. The "Platte Coun- 
try," of which this is a portion, has 
a world-wide fame for its fertility 
and deep soil. The climate is heal- 
thy, and free from . miasmatic in- 
fluences. Taxable value of property 
in 1870, $12,056,308. 
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OTHER RAILROADS OF MISSOURI. 



Before passing into other States, 
to give some account of their rail- 
road systems, it is proper to men- 
tion^ some other roads in Missouri. 
Some of these are already com- 
pleted, and in successful operation. 
Most of them, however, are pro- 
jected roads, partially built, but 
giving promise of early completion. 

Oiu* ideas upon the subject of 
railroads have been wonderfully 
changed in the last twenty years. 
At that time many people thought 
it would be a great waste of capital 
to build two roads across Missouri 
from east to west, with the "Big 
Muddy" flowing directly between 
them. At this time the poorest 
county considers itself badly 
slighted if lefl; without direct rail- 
road facilities. From present ap- 
pearances railroads will ultimately 
take the place of the old Macadam 
roads, and be built whenever 
there is trade and travel enough to 
pay for the running. Counties have 
come to take more liberal views of ( 



the matter, and almost unanimously 
vote one to two and three hundred 
thousand dollars for preparing a 
road bed through their boundaries. 
The grading and bridging once 
done, a first mortgage upon the 
road procures the means for 
its equipment, and if the railroad 
thus built, should never pay back 
a cent to the county the people will 
find it a capital investment because 
the appreciation of their property 
by the time the county bonds fall 
due, will pay them off four or five 
times. This is the correct reason- 
ing, but must not be carried too 
far. 

MISSOURI VALLEY RAILROAD. 

This railroad extends from Kan- 
sas City to St. Joseph, on the east 
side of the Missouri river, passing 
through Clay, Platte and Buchanan 
counties, the garden spot of Mis- 
souri, if not of the whole West. It 
joins an important link in the rail- 
road connections of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Iowa, and will be more par. 
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ticularly described in the next edi- 
tion of the guide. 

THE TEBO & NEOSHO RAILROAD 

Extends from Boonville on the Mis- 
souri river, to Ft. Scott via Sedalia, 
and it is contemplated to bridge the 
Missouri at Boonville, and push the 
same road diagonally across Noriih 
Missouri to Hannibal, or some point 
on the Mississippi. The whole 
route of this road is through 
a fine country and there is little 
doubt that the whole line will soon 
be built. A large portion of the 
road west of Sedalia is already con- 
tracted for and in running order. 

OSAGE VALLEY Ss SOUTHERN KANSAS 
RAILROAD. 

This railroad extends from Boon- 
ville to Tipton on the Missouri 
Pacific, thence in a southwesterly 
direction towards Ft. Scott. It is 
expected that this road wiU unite 
with the Tebo & Neosho railroad 
somewhere in Henry county. That 
portion of the road between Boon- 
ville and Tipton has been in opera- 
tion for some time, and a consider- 
able force are now engaged in 
grading southwest of the latter 
place. 



LACLEDE tt FORT SCOTT RAILROAD. 

This is a a new, but favorite pro- 
ject. The railroad is to extend from 
Lebanon, Laclede county, by Buf- 
falo, Dallas county, Bolivar, Polk 
county, and thence through Cedar 
and Vernon counties to Ft. Scott. 
It is also contemplated to extend 
this road east to St. Grenevieve on 
the Mississippi river 

ST. LOUIS & KEOKUK RAILROAD. 

This is another important road, 
radiating directly from St. Louis, 
and extending through the rich 
counties of northeastern Missouri, 
lasiah Fogg, Esq., is president of 
the company, a man who is not ac- 
customed to look back or say "fail" 
when he has once taken hold of an 
enterprise. We learn that this road 
-svill be built, and that a considera- 
ble portion of it is already graded. 

THE MISSISSIFI & MISSOURI RIVER 
RAILROAD. 

This road is projected from Keor 
kuk through Clark, Knox, Macon, 
Eandolph, Chariton and Howard 
counties to Glasgow. We hope in 
our next edition to give some 
account of its promise of early 
completio/i. 
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Best Keating' Stove 

It -will give a More Uniform and Pleasant Heat : 
Requires LESS FUEL, and the Doors are more 
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has a Better Draft than any 
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MISSOURI RIVER, FORT SCOTT AND GULP RAILROAD. 

COMPLETED FROM KANSAS CITY TO BAXTEB SPRINGS. 



The road was organized in March, 
1865, under the name of the Kansas & 
Neosho Valley, the southern bound- 
ary of the State being its proposed 
terminus. By Act of Congress, 
approved July 25, 1866, the com- 
pany was authorized to extend its 
line through the Indian Territory 
to the Red River — ^to connect with 
the Te^as C.enti*al, then and now, 
building northward; with a g[rant 
of land of 10 sections per mile 
through Kansas, and also through 
the Indian country, so soon as the 
Indian titles shall be extinguished, 
and the lands become public lands 
of the United States. But few lands 
were acquired under this grant for 
the reason that nearly all were en- 
tered or pre-empted. In 1865-6, the 
State transferred to this company 
the proportion (125,000 acres) 
of the lands of the 500,000 acres 
granted for railways; none of these, 
however, lay along the line of the 
road. In 1868, the Cherokee Neu- 
tral Lands were purchased at$l per 
acre, in the name of Mr. Joy, for 
the benefit of this company. 

The road was opened to Olathe in 
Oct., 1868; to Paola in Feb., 1869, to 



Fort Scott in Nov., 1869; and to 
Baxter Springs May 5, 1870, the 
track having reached the State Line 
AprU 30, 1870. 

OFFICERS. 

Prbsisbnt— K. Coatei. I Chibv Eno.— O. Channte. 
Trkas'b— B. S. Wataon. I Supt.— B. L. Hennlng. 
Land Com. Gea. Clarke. 

Contrary to what is most fre- 
quently the case, on a road^ marked 
by considerable variations in alti- 
tude, and divergences from a direct, 
line, the 

ENGINEERINQ FEATURES 

are more impressive to the student 
of the "profiles" in the office, than 
to the eye of the traveler. You are 
constantly interested and charmed 
at the kaleidescopic transformations 
which every mile of progress wo^ks 
in the picturesque hills of the north- 
em counties; or the long sweeping 
undulations of the southern portions 
impress you even more powerfully; 
but you cannot realize the altera- 
tions (occuring several times on the 
Border Tier Eoad) of from 100 to 300 
feet on the level of the track. The 
professional reader will, we are sure, 
feel greatly indebted to Mr. Chan- 
utc, the Chief Engineer of these 
roads, for the very full^^SL^^«c^\ste- 
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teresting and valuable details upon 
thos^pohits which he has enabled 
us to present. 

The lii-st notable feature is the 
very high elevation crossed between 
the drainage of the Missouri and 
Arkansas — known as the Sante Fe 
Ridge. The edge of this plateau 
runs through Johnson, Douglas, 
Sherman, Wabaunsee, Davis and 
Dickinson counties, in a general 
westerly direction. The 

MISSOURI RIVER, FORT SCOTT & GULF 

ROAD 

Crosses it at an elevation of 300 feet 
above the Missouri — ^the maximum 
grade, however, being but 40 feet. 
The descent on the south side is by 
a series of valleys by the drainage 
of the Osage, which flows into the 
Missouri. The tributaries of the 
Osage are sunk from 150 to 200 feet 
below the prairie level, with valleys 
from a half mile to a mile in width. 
The Galveston Road, unlike the 
Border Tier, crosses these valleys 
nearlj^ at the upper edge of the plat- 
eau, and does not, therefore, find 
them sunk so deep — so that no 
grade of more than 40 feet is re- 
quired on either line. The Border 
Tier road on the other hand, being 
well towards the lower end of the 
ridge, is compelled, in order to avoid 
expensive work and hea'V'y grades, 
to follow the valley of the Osage and 
some of it tributaries for about 30 
miles. An "air-line" would have 
passed through Mound City. Ef- 
fort was made to locate by this route 
but high ridges and deep canyons 
compelled a detour by the valley of 
Bull Creek and then of the Osage to 
a point ODposite Mound City w\\cre 



the road leaves the valley;. Thence, 
crossing the Little Osage and then 
the Marmiton at Ft. Scott, it as- 
cends by a maximum grade of 45 
feet the dividing ridge between the 
drainage of the Missouri River and 
the Arkansas. Thence, having 
gained the ridge near Girard, it fol- 
lows down on the crest and nearly 
the middle of the divide between the 
tributaries of the Neosho and of 
Spring River to the State Line two 
miles below Baxter Springs. 

STATIONS AND DISTANCES. 

162 Kansas City 

153 Shawnee 9 

148 Lenexa 14 

141 Olathe 21 

133 Ocheltree 29 

131 Spring HiU 81 

125 Hillsdale 37 

118 Paola 44 

107 Fontana 65 

99 Les Cygnes.." 63 

93 Barnard 69 

87 Pleasanton 75 

74 Osaga 88 

62 Fort Scott 100 

51 Pawnee Ill 

45 Water Tank 117 

36 Girard 126 

24 Cherokee 138 

12 Columbus 150 

Baxter Springs 162 

Leaving Kansas City with its 
cubic town lots and its busy go 
ahead citizens behind us, the route 
of the Mo. R., Ft. Scott & Gulf R.R. 
follows up the valley of a small but 
heavilv timbered stream called Tur- 
key Creek, and in its meanderings 
crosses the creek probably a dozen 
or more times, until we reach Shaw- 
nee, nine miles distant. The town, 
containing about three hundred in- 
\vaUtauts, lies off to the right quite 
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a mile from the road. The remnant 
of the Shawnee tribe of Indians 
making this vicinity their home, 
possess finely improved farms, and 
have become •o highly civilized and 
enlightened that it is considered a 
questionable compliment to classify 
them \Ndth Lo family. Continuing 
through the fine forests of hickory, 
walnut, oak, &c., for three miles 
we emerge upon a beautiflil rolling 
prairie in the midst of an old settled 
country. 

Lenexa, five miles beyond, is a 
small station with probably a hun- 
dred inhabitants, located for the 
convenience of the surrounding rich 
ferming country. 

Seven miles through a fertile 
prairie, with well improved farms 
adjoining each other on both sides 
of our road, we reach 

OLATHB, 

A place of considerable prominence 
containing 2,200 inhabitants. This 
is the point of divergence of the 
Kansas City & Sante Fe R. R., just 
completed to Ottawa, a distance of 
thirty miles, and is also on the line 
of the proposed Lawrence road con- 
necting with the Missouri Pacific. 
The State Institution for deaf and 
dumb is located here. Besides pos- 
sessing three churches there are sev- 
eral good schools in the town. The 
Mirror and the News Letter are pub- 
lished weekly. 

From the large number of or- 
chards, many of them containing 
a thousand trees, this promises to 
be a fine fruit region in the course 
of a few years. To Ocheltree, a 
small station with near two hun- 
dred population, eight miles from 



Olathe, our route continues through 
high prairie lands. The timber in 
the immediate vicinity is quite 
scarce, there not being a sufficiency 
for farming purposes. 

Spring Hill, two miles distant,has 
about three hundred inhabitants, 
and one of the most complete steam 
flouring mills in this section. The 
country siu^rounding the two last 
named stations certainly represents 
the garden of Kansas. In addition 
to the fact that the soil is more pro- 
ductive than elsewhere in the State, 
the undulating prairies, interspersed 
with narrow belts of timber, mark- 
ing the course of streams, form a pic- 
ture alike pleasant to the naturalist 
and farmer. 

Our route to Hillsdale, formerly 
called Columbia, is along the banks 
of Ten Mile Creek, six miles through 
a good farming country with some 
timber. 

Following down the valley of 
Bull Creek seven miles, 

PAOLA, 

A place of 3,000 inhabitants, is 
reached. The town commands a 
magnificent view in every direction, 
— especially southward (along the 
line of the proposed Paola and Fal^ 
River R. to Garnett), to historic Os- 
sowatomie. The country here, as 
along the line just passed, abounds 
in wooded areas, in springs, in build- 
ing stone, orchards, hedges, fields 
of all the grains, and flocks and 
herds. From Paola west, a road is 
also projected through Ottawa. It 
contains foiu* churches and good 
schools. The Miama County Ad- 
vertiser and the Republican are pub- 
lished vf^^^^. 
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Foiitana, eleven miles from Paola, 
and three miles from the crossing of 
the Marias des Cynges, is an unim- 
portant town of near two hundred 
and fifty inhabitants, which has 
grown up within the past year 

Continuing along the valley of the 
Marias des Cynges about four miles 
we cross Goose Lake on a trestle 
work quite half a mile in length. 
In the spring this sheet of water is 
covered with flocks of geese, ducks 
and other water fowl, and during 
the summer months its whole sur- 
fiw» is hidden by a dense growth of 
water lillies. 

Arriving at 

LES CYNGES, 

Eight miles beyond, we again cross 
the river on a fine truss bridge. The 
tovm is prettily located on the left 
bank of the stream and although not 
quite out of its swaddUng clothes — 
being hardly a year old — claims a 
population of thirteen hundred 
souls. This is a regular eating 
station and where one can rely 
upon getting the full value of his 
money in well prepared nice food. 

Six miles further south and we 
arrive at Barnard, a small station 
with possibly a hmidred citizens. 
We here cross the Marias des Cynges 
the third and last time and continue 
our joiu*ney through the rich heavi- 
ly timbered bottom, cross Sugar 
Creek, and a run of six miles more 
brings us to 

PLEASANTON. 

A beautiMly situated town of 
twelve hundred inhabitants. There 
are two churches in this place, and 
the Li/nn County Press is published 
weekly. Near by, on the Big Sugar 



is a fine belt of timber, seven miles 
^dde at the junction of this stream 
with the des Cynges. It is here 
that, bearing east from Paola, the 
road de^iates from th^irect line to 
avoid an impracticable route — ^leav- 
ing Mound City, in the midst of a 
thickly settled country of surpass- 
mg loveliness and fertility", seven 
miles to the west. The entire coun- 
try is a net-work of wooded streams, 
with alternating prairie stretches ; 
springs of living water abounding 
everywhere. The * 'momids" are an 
agricultural feature as weU as a pe- 
culiarity of the landscape. Of lime- 
stone formations they have gradu- 
ally yielded to the elements; their 
rich soil as it forms being carried 
down around the base, now of im- 
comparable fertility. It was from 
one of tliese natural fortifications 
that Gen. Pleasanton (near the town 
of that name) shelled Price, and 
brought that General's threatening 
Kansas campaign to a close. Hero 
we come to the border of the coal 
district — ^the surface being covered 
with a 22-inch vein, exposed by 
"stripping" 3 or 4 feet. AVe now 
return to the open comitry, the 
land all taken, abounding in farms. 

Crossing the Osage River on a 
substantial Howe bridge, we reach 
Osaga, a small place of about two 
hundred population, located on the 
south side of the river. 

Descending into the valley of tlie 
Marmaton, we cross that stream and 
continue for a distance of twelve 
miles through a stretch of beautiful 
country of marvelous fertility and 
arrive at 
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FORT SCOTT, 

Located on the East side of the 
liarmaton. This town, 15 years old, 
was previous to and during the war, 
an important' military and trading 
post, and its importance has vastly 
increased since the opening of the 
road. Containing 6,000 inhabitants, 
it is rapidly pushing out. upon the 
encompassing hills. It is not only 
a distributing mart, but as a manu- 
fkcturing centre, that Ft.Scott seeks 
to be distinguished—inspired by 
supposed inexhaustless deposits of 
coal, lime, cement, mineral paint, 
and situated in the middle of the ac- 
knowledged stock region of the 
State; equally productive too of tlie 
grains and fruits. Here, already, are 
flouring miUs, and a large woolen 
mill and iron foundry. The place 
has the genuine city physiognomy 
and action. The public buildings 
are fine and substantial, and to 
churches, etc., of wliich no town 
need be ashamed, the citizens are 
now adding a $50,000 school build- 
ing. TheATowi^orandthe Telegram 
are published daily and weekly. 
The former is the most complete 
newspaper establishment in the 
State. Besides all the modern im- 
provements in the way of ma- 
chinery, etc., a free Reading Room 
is attached to the building and is 
supplied with all the papers and 
current literature of the day. The 
religious element is represented by 
the following denominations, who 
have regular services in the town: 
the Presbyterians, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Unitarians, Universalists, Coii- 
gregationalists,Epi.«copali5iiis,Calli- 
olics and Clirlstiaus. 



No where else in the United States 
are found such extensive dex)osits of 
mineral paints of different kinds as 
lie just below the surface of the 
earth in and around Ft. Scott. 

With all the railroads built, 
building and prosi)ected, connecting 
this point with the cities north, 
south, east and west, and in view of 
the fkct that coal shafts ai*e being 
sunk all around the city, and that 
their completion will make Ft. Scott 
the great coal depot of the West, 
notwithstanding all these things, we 
are still of the opinion that the paint 
company has "opened up" a busi- 
ness which is destinea, ,^t no distant 
day , to add a greater material wealth 
to this city than any other source 
of revenue in the country. 

Railroads are being built all over 
the land; coal, although the supply 
may be greater here than elsewhere, 
is extensively distributed through 
the country, but this vast deposit of 
rich paints, including the finest yel- 
low ochre, sienna, umber, &c., is 
shared in by no other locality. A 
few years hence Ft. Scott paints will 
be sought for and sold all over the 
United States, of better quality than 
the imported paints, and will be in 
the market at much lower i)rices. 

What is wanted now is time and 
money to devclopc this great future 
branch of industry, and that this will 
be done, we have every assurance. 

At the company's land office at Ft. 
Scott, in charge of Gen. J. A. Clark, 
formerly Surveyor General of Utah 
and Now Mexico, sales are making 
of from 10,000 to 15,000 acres per 
(lay, mostly to settlers, or those pro- 
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from $5 to $11 per acre, on terms 
most fevorable to those who intend 
to identify themselves with the 
country. 

The lands stiU owned by the com- 
pany are mainly prairie; the timber 
land has been sold, or was reserved 
to settlers under the Treaty with the 
Cherokees. 

Coal of excellent quality— easy of 
access, and in inexhaustible beds — 
!s found almost everywhere on those 
lands, furnishing cheap fhel, and 
compensating m a large measure for 
. the absence of timber. This latter is 
£irther compensated for by the rapid 
and luxuriant growth of the Osage 
Orange for hedges; and by an 
abundance of limestone for fences, 
sheds, etc., as well as for building 
purposes. There is also an abund- 
ance of sandstone of excellent quali- 
ty easily quarried and broken. 

These lands are well adapted to 
the growth of all the cereals — ^and 
especially for the cultivation of all 
the fruits and vegetables grown in 
this latitude. 

The terms of payment are very 
easy. The buyer, without condition 
acquiring residence and improve- 
ments, pay one-tenth of the pur- 
ciiase money in cash, the balance in 
six equal annual installments, with 
interest payable annually at seven 
per cent. 

Our route from Ft. Scott is 
through the neutral lands and a run 
of eleven miles brings us to Pawnee, 
a smiill side track for the conven- 
ien(!e of passing trains.. 

Having climbed out of tlie Mar- 

maton Valley our course continues 

through a fine prairie country fif- 



teen miles, until we reach 

GIRAKD, 

The county seat of Crawford, and 
claiming a population of one thou- 
sand. The town is prettily situated 
and in time promises to realize the 
expectation of the most sanguine. 
The Qirard Weekly Press^ a live 
sheet makes weekly calls upon the 
citizens and the isurrounding coun- 
try. 

Twelve miles ftirther bring us to 
Cherokee, with a hundred souls all 
told, who dream day and night of 
the proposed road from Cherokee to 
Parker, about thirty miles west of 
Chetopa. We] only hope their 
dream may be realized, for the coun- 
try and energy is there to make a 
town. 

COLUMBUS, 

Twelve miles beyond the last sta- 
tion, contains near six hundred in- 
habitants and promises to make its 
mark as a place of prominence. 

The Workingman^s Journal is pub- 
lished weekly. 

At this polht stages connect with 
Carthage and Southwest Missouri, 
and with Osage Mission, Erie, Os- 
wego, Chetopa, Montana, Labette 
City, Montgomery City and South- 
ern Kansas. 

Twelve miles beyond brings us to 

BAXTER SPRINGS, 

Located on what is called the Gov- 
ernment Strip. The place is the 
resent terminus of the road 
and contains two thousand in- 
habitants; it is situated on Spring 
River in a heavily timbered region 
of fine farmhig country. The stock- 
yiu-d two miles below tlie town has 
\ a cw\)^vi\^^ olVci2J>\v\\^ 10^000 head of 
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cattli^ p6r month; andltls confbdentr f 
ly expected.that the number will be 
doubled before the dose of the year. 
Like all similar places this is a live 
tow& and an immense amount of 
business is transacted daily. The El 
Paso stage company run a line of 
coaches from this point to Ft. Gib- 
son, Perryville, Boggy's Depot, Ft. 
Sill, Ft. Arbuckle, Sherman and the 
South. 

: Awaiting the final decision of the 
Supreme Court of theUnitod States 
upon the right to build a road 



through theindiaaTwritoryy thig 
road four weeks since sent a corps of 
surveyors along the line of the bor- 
der counties of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas to Ft. Smith, to report upon the 
practicablity of building a road to 
Texas through that country. The 
route has been surveyed and ap- 
proved and if the decision should be 
adverse to proceeding through the i 
Indian Territory, there wiU be no ' 
delay in prosecuting the work by ^ 
this new route. 



SOUTHERN HOTEL, 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 




The Only First-Class Hotel in the City. 



ITS Tables are at all times supplied in great abundance 
with the best the markets afTord. Its Large and Ele- 
gantly Furnished Parlors, Long and Wide Corridors, 
and Comfortably Outfitted Chambers and Rooms en- 
suite, make tt the Most Desirable House in the city for 
Strangers and Families. 



M. B.— This Hotel doia not emplsr BsBiien, and tntvelare are vntnnap 
against the repFosentatlons of those sent out by other Hotels, 

'Western Union Talegraph and General Railroad and Steamboat 
OtRoe la the Hotel. 

LAVEILLE, WARNER & CO., Propr's. 



CENTRAL BRANCH OF THE UNION PACIFIC. 



The first work was done on this 
road in 1864 ; the first twenty mile 
section was completed in 1867 ; and 
the entire line was opened Jan. 1, 
1868. The main line is 100 miles in 
length ; and there are five miles of 
sidings. Under the Federal Act, 
the company was authorized to 
adopt the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
grade (maximum 72 feet), The 
maximum grade (in but one place) 
is, however, reduced to 68 feet ; and 
there is but one curve of three de- 
grees. Along the Black Vermillion, 
the road runs for thirty miles with- 
out perceptible grade. There are 
six large bridges (Howe truss), from 
90 to 500 feet (over Big Blue) in 
length. The ties are white oak, 
.2,500 to the mile. The company 
have no reason to complain of the 
results of the provision of the Act, 
requiring that the road be laid with 
American iron. The iron (largely 
**Cambria") shows good wearing 
qualities ; and the track is kept in 
good condition. The equipment — 
C Roger locomotives, and 160 cars — 
is good. Taken along with excel- 
lence in these respects, the operat- 
ing system is so good and so thor- 
oughly maintained that during the 
four years since trains began run- 
ning, there has never been a train 
In the ditch, nor even a car clear of 



the rails ; no train has ever been de- 
tained, except by snow, two hours ; 
no passenger ha^ ever been injured 
on the trains ; and no accident, due 
to the neglect or carelessness of em- 
ployes of the company, has ever 
occurred involving a loss of $100 to 
the road. Atchison to 

FABMIXGTOy, 

Twelve and one4ialf 'miles— ^he 
road rises from the levelof the 
Missouri to the uplands, with 
the usual heavy cuts and embank- 
ments. The wooded heights back 
from the river are weU cultivated. 
The high lands reached, the view 
expands to froni 3 to 7 miles on 
either hand, and embraces an unin- 
terrupted succession of thriving 
fkrms. The dark, rich prairie soil 
(which prevails along the whole 
Une), is like that of the best Illinois 
lands, and of the small prairies in 
northern Indiana and soiithem 
Michigan. The various products of 
the farm are evenly distributed. 
Timber abounds. From Monrovia 
(15 miles from Atchison) to 

EFFINGHAM, 

Twelve and one-halfmiles, the same 
general characteristics prevail. The 
prospect is an enchanting one — ^the 
light green of the oats, the dark 
green of the corn, the rich yellow ot 
the wheat, the white farm-houses 
nestling on the airy slopes,and flocks 
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and herds reposing in the open pas- 
tures. Ai)i>roaching 

MASCOUTAH, 

We pass into the rich Kickapoo Re- 
serve, in wliich the company pur- 
chased 152,417 acres, all but 10,000 
acres of wliich have been sold, 
almost wholly to actual set- 
tlers. The country presents, as 
fiir as the eye can reach, splendid 
wealth of grain, fruit and herds. 
Here, near the village, are two 
ftirms— that of Maj. Downs, of 1,220 
acres, 300 imder cultivation ; and 
that of Senator Pomeroy, 1,500 
acres, 500 under cultivation— both 
well stocked with the choicest 
breeds. From Mascoutali to 

WHITING, 

And Netawaka (thirty-six and one- 
half miles from Atchison), near 
the western border of the Reserve, 
the view, after passing the Grass- 
hopper river, expands to 8 or 10 
miles on either hand. The undula- 
tions are gentle, with slopes of in- 
comparable beauty, and not a foot 
of waste land. Patches of timber 
abound. The fields so far as cultiva- 
ted, are very fine, and the settlement 
Is rapidly increasing. Passing on to 

WETMER, 

Sherman (50th mile post), and 
Corning (7 miles furtlier) — we 
ascend the ''divide" between 
the Gnisshopper and Vermillion 
rivers. The highest point, 700 feet 
above the Missouri, is reached 59 
miles west of Atchison ; and we fol- 
low the water-shed a few miles, 
before descending into the beautiful 
valley of the Vermillion. Here, if 
anywhere on the line, in tlds elevat- 
ed, rolling country jWe might expect 



to meet less encom*agcment to tlie 
general farmer ; but we find the soil 
maintaining the same dark and rich 
look and quality; the lew £utns 
that are in sighc exhilnt the usual 
variety of crops ; and we are assured 
by residents of Seneca (a town 15 
years old) and vicinity, 12 miles 
north, that this region is unexcelled 
in the State for wheat, fruit and 
stock. The beauty of the prospect 
here assumes proportions of mag- 
nificence — ^being unobstructed ''a8 
far as the eye can reach." Sixty- 
two miles west of Atchison is 

CENTRAIJA, 

At the head of the Vermillion Val- 
ley. The farms thicken, and the 
crops are of Ul varieties. Passing 

VERMILLION. 

station, in the midst of a fine 
country, Frankfort is reached 87} 
miles firom Atchison. The Ver- 
million is crossed near this place 
five times. The glimx)ses we get 
through the timber, skirting the 
stream, are of a charming, thickly 
settled country. Near Frankfort, is 
the large "Stebbins Farm," on 
which all the crops are seen thriving 
along by the road, and the cultiva- 
tion of grapes and ])erries has be- 
gun on a large scale. Nearly all 
points along the river afibrd ade« 
quate water power. 

THE RIVER REGION. 

Passing Barrett's and Elizabeth 
(where are quarries of the magnesian 
limestone), 

Irving— 90 miles f\"om Atchinson, 
is reached, on the west bank of the 
Big Blue. There is seen, at all these 
points, and at Blue Rapids and 
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vicinity of Blue Rapids a colony 
from Grenesee Co., New York, have 
secured 10,000 acres. At tiie town 
site, the nver affords power practi- 
eally unlimited. Under the aus- 
pices of the "Water Power Co." 
organized here, a competent engi- 
neer has made a survey of the 
stream. He estimates the average 
force of the stream, through the 
year, at 2,000 horse-power; and the 
cost of first-class ^^mprovements^' 
(dam 210 feet between stone abut- 
ments) at $12,000. From all prin- 
cipal points along the line, stages 
run to thriving villages in the coun- 
ty acyacent — ttom WatervUle — to 
Washington on the Little Blue, the 
county seat of Washington Co. 



BBIOND THE BLUE. 

The present Western terminus of 
the road penetrates what Mr, Rey- 
nolds designates as, par exceUenee, 
the ^'Homestead Area" of Kansas. 
It embraces, beyond the valley of 
the Blue, those of the Bepubhcan 
and Solomon. Besides the free 
treasure of their exhaustless soil, 
these streams, with theu tiibutaries, 
abound in timber ; m buildiiUE stone 
in great variety ; in coa*. ano salt ; 
in gypsum ; and, doubtless, in other 
minerals of great commercial value. 
Among the counties which they 
traverse are the choice ones of 
Washington, Clay, Republic, Cloud, 
Jewell, Mitchell, Smith, Osborn, 
Phillips and Brooks ; and ot these, 
Republic, Cloud, Jewell and Mit- 
chell are stocked with choice tim- 
ber. Should the road lomi a 
junction with the Union Pacific in 
the direction of Fort Kearney, it 



would run between the valleys of 
the Blue and Republican nearly its 
entire length. To sum up the at- 
tractions of Northern Kansas ; it is 
among the very best watered por- 
tions of the State ; large areas 
abound in timber, and building 
stone is nowhere wanting ; in gen- 
eral, the uplands are of superior 
quality of soil ; the valleys, which 
have tiieir own peculiar agricidtural 
excellencies, are not so wide and 
well defined as those of Southern 
Kansas; the soil is very deep, and 
rests on a subsoil of clay; the sta- 
ples, very nearly in the order of 
their adaptability to soil and clhnate, 
are wheat, grass and fruit— com, 
oats and potatoes ; the air, tree from 
the miasma of deep valleys and low 
marshes, is exceedingly heatthfhi 
and inspiring; and, finally, drawn' 
hither by these attractions, an ex- 
cellent dass of settlers have come 
in,— not too rapidly, as yet, to be 
subjected to the inconveniences and 
sufi'ering which have been the fruit 
of the excited rush to some other 
portions of the West. 



ATCmSON, 

The terminus of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, is located at the extreme point 
of the "Great Western Bend,' of 
the Missouri river, and is-therefbre 
the most Interioi city in Kansas on 
the river. We estimate the present 
population at from 9,000' to 10,000, 
the city having over 1,600 voters. 
Its growth has been steady, health- 
mi, and unlike most western towns, 
never in advance oi the country sur- 
rounding and tributary to it. 
Already Atc^la^Sj^\iV3^ XSaa ^jt5»&jw9^ 
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railroad center in the State, and 
other roads, now building, will place 
her position in this respect beyond 
fear of rivalry. 

Nine passenger trains leave and 
arrive at Atchison daily by four dif- 
ferent railroads. 

Two passenger trains arrive and 
depart daily via the Central Branch. 

Three passenger trains arrive and 
depart daily via the Missouri Pa- 
cific. 

Two passenger trains amve and 
depart daily via the Hannibal & St. 
Joseph and Missouri Valley roads. 

Two passenger trains arrive and 
depart daily via the Missouri Val- 
ley and Korth Misssouri roads. 

Atchison is now the terminus of 
the Central Branch, the Missouri 
PadJic, the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
9nd the Korth Idissoiiri railroads. 

The Atchison & Nebraska railroad 
is graded to White Cloud, at the 
State Une. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Sante 
Fe railroad has been completed to 
Ilmporia. 

A contract has been let for build- 
ing the Atchison, Oskaloose & Law- 
rence road, connecting at Lawrence 
with the Galveston road. There is 
good reason to expect an early com- 
pletion of this important connection 
during the year. 

Atchison contains eleven churches 
and fourteen organized church so- 
cieties. The societies not having 
church buildings assemble in pub- 
lic halls. There are four select 
schools in the city, and the new Cen- 
tral school building, now nearly 
completed, will be the largest and 
finest in the State. There are 



two large flouring mills, one plan^ 
ing mill, one lai-ge fiu*niture manu- 
fectory, tliree banks, and eight good 
hotels in the city. 

The Champion and Press, and the 
Patriot are published daily and 
weekly. 

The Masonic, Odd . Fellow's 
and Good Templars orders are all 
represented by tlie Cominanderies 
and Lodges ; besides wttcli. there are 
the Turnverein,, Lyceum, Lieder- 
kranz and Library associations all 
in a flourishing condition. 

Atchison has many advantages, 
naturally and locally, for a great 
manu&cturiug center. It is the most 
interior dty in the State on the Mis- 
souri river. It has tributary to it a 
wide domain of the richest country 
on the continent, and it is central 
and easily accessible from every 
point of the compass. 



LEAVENWORTH, 

Is situated on the Missouri river, 
three hundred and eight miles from 
St. Louis, via the Missouri Padflc 
railroad. It has a population of 
30,000 inhabitants, contains twenty- 
one churches of the various denom- 
inations, eight Masonic, five Odd 
Fellows' and four Good Templar's 
Lodges. 

Leavenworth is one of the first 
cities hi the West, and its growth is 
almost without parallel in this coun- 
try, she having grown from three 
hundred inhabitants, ni 1857, to the 
present size in thirteen years, show- 
ing an increase of twenty-five hun- 
dred per annum. The mercantile 
blocks are all of the most durable 
arcliitecture, and no city of its size 
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in tte Union can t)oa8t of as many 
fine residences. 

Manufactures of various kinds 
add mucli to the permanency and 
prosperity of tlie city. 

Too much cannot be said in favor 
oftheciimate and soil of the sur- 
rounding country. 

The railroads centering -at this 
point have in a great measure im- 
proved and increased the impor- 
tance of the place, the city now hav- 
ing direct railroad connections with 
all parts of the country, and exten- 
sive preparations are being made 
for the immediate construction of 
other roads, 

The city will soon be connected 
with the opposite shore of the Mis- 
souri river by a magnificent iron 
bridge, the contract for which has 
been let, and the construction of the 
piers almost completed, 
; The educational interests of this 
dty have not been overlooked in 
the rapid strides to commercial and 
manufacturing importance, but am- 
ple provision has been made for 
the education of youth, and the 
school buildings are among the best 
in the West. The new schoolhouse 
completed in 1S69 cost $50,000, and 
the Board of Education have pur- 
chased lots upon which they pro- 



IKXse to build as necessity requires, 
tlius making provision for the 
future and shomng faith in the 
future of Leavenworth. Tliere are 
also private schools, academies, 
seminaies and commercial colleges. 

The Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion rooms have twentj^-five hun- 
dred volumes on their shelves and 
boast of a membership of four 
hundred. 

Leavenworth has a power in her 
press, it being composed of gentle- 
men well calculated to lead and in- 
struct her people, and as the many 
journals are well supported by her 
merchants, we judge the people ap^ 
predate the ability and enterprise 
of the editors. The Commercial, 
(Democat) and the Times, Conserva* 
tive, and Bulletin (Republican) are 
published daily, and the Kansas 
Farmer (agricultural) weekly. There 
is also a medical journal published 
here quarterly. 

A city presenting such evidences! 
of prosperity and social harmony,' 
providing so munificently for the 
education of its youth, that shows 
its faith in the Supreme being by 
its many churches, and its well re-» 
gulated municipal arrangements is 
the provdest monument to industrj^ 
and intelligence. 
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BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD. 



This is a very important railroad, 
extending from east to westacress 
the southern part of Iowa, having 
it»: eastern connection direct with 
Cldcago, its southern, by the North 
]!i|issouri rAilroad, directly with St. 
Lonift while to the West, it stretches 
into Nebraska, pushing Its way rap- 
idly towards Ft. Kearney, and at 
the same time making doseconneo- 
tinm with the Union Pacific, by the 
iailroad from St. Joseph to Council 
Blofb. This road received a sub- 
sidy of about three hundred thou- 
sand acres of land, lying aiong on 
each side of its line, and the build- 
ing of the railroad has vastly stimu- 
lated settlement and farming enter- 
prise throughout the southern coun- 
ties of Iowa. 



STATIONS AND DISTANCES. 

Chicago 

(C. B. & Q. R. R.) , 

Mendota. 84 

Galesburg 163 

Burlington -..206 

(B. & Mo. R. R. R.) 

Mddletown 215 

Danville .210 



New London. ,» ^...225 

Mt. Pleasant. 234 

Rome 241 

Glendale .248 

Fairfield .256 

Whitfield 261 

Batavia. , .268 

Ottumwa. J2Sh 

Des Moines.. 367 

Chillicothe .i889 

Albia. V......306 

TjTorie..,....., J314 

Mdrose.. .......32D 

Chariton :..336 

Lucas .344 

Osceola. .....362 

Afton 38a 

Creston 396 

Coming... 417 

VaUsca..^ 431 

Red Oak 447 

Milton 467 

London 472 

Glenwood.. .477 

Pacific Junction 481 

Plattsmoiith 485 

Pacific Junction 481 

Council Bluffs .497 

Missouri River 500 

Omalia. .> 
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BURLINGTON 

Two hundred and seven miles 
southwest of Chicago, was the seat 
of the earliest pennanent white set- 
tlement in Iowa. Its pioneers 
landed there in the spring of 1833. 
It was one of the most convenient 
points for landing from the Missis- 
sippi. It is the county seat of Des 
Moines county. Its population is 
14,201 ; that of the county 25,985. 
The property in this county is as- 
sessed as greater in amount than 
that in any others, except four. 
The township of Burlington con- 
tains a larger population than any 
other in tiie State except Daven- 
port and Dubuque. 

The business portion of thedtyis 
crowded into a valley or pocket, be- 
tween two bluflfe. The 'best resi- 
dences are perched on the heights 
— -blufis of one hundred and sixty 
feet— and overlook extensive manu- 
factories begrimed with coal smoke, 
and numerous lumberyards, which 
dispatch building and fencing mar 
terial through the whole breadth of 
the State, 

It is also the initial point of the 
Burlington and Missouri Biver rail- 
road, which was commenced in 
March, 1854, and completed to 
Council Buffe, 291 miles, and to 
Plattsmouth, in Nebraska, 279 
miles, last November. This road, 
entering Nebraska at Plattsmouth, 
279 miles west of Burlington, is 
pusliing on towards Ft Kearney, 
about 200 miles fUrther. The Bur- 
lington & Missouri Biver railroad 
has direct connections south via St. 
Joseph and Kansas City, thence to 
Ft. Scott, south of which it is al- 



ready pushing on through the 
Indian Territory, and will soon 
meet the road which has now ad- 
vanced towards it about 260 miles 
northward from Galveston, on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

This city received from the Bur- 
lington & Missouri Biver road, and 
forwarded, 91 horses, 30,836 cattle, 
162,077 hogs, 25,043 sheep, lard and 
pork over 2,500,000 pounds, 1,209,- 
601 pounds of wool, 338,318 bushels 
of wheat, 49,349 barrels of flour, 
162,011 bushels of com, and 623,383 
bushels of other grain. 

Though at the time those freights 
were transported, the B. & M. B. 
road lacked near one hundred miles 
of completion, it carried off more 
hogs, more cattle, more sheep and 
more wool than any of the seveli 
roads which take products out of 
the State— a good proof that those 
who propose to raise any of these 
staples will do weU to settle along 
its line. 

The vineyards on the bluflk about 
Burlington, planted by vine-dress- 
ers from the Rhine, yield grapes 
and wine too, which would be credr 
itable to their German Fatherland. 
In 1868 the grape crop of the county 
amounted to three hundred tons. 
Fruit grows so well in Burlington, 
that its earliest sobriquet was Or- 
chard City. The silver medal for 
the best pears and apples was 
awarded to Burlington in 1869, at 
the Philadelphia Pomologioal So- 
ciety. 

Three suburbs— named Germany, 
Hibemia and Sweden— contain 
thousands of immigrants from those 
countries. Many of them are em- 
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ployed in the foundries and other 
manufactories which darken the air 
with their pillars of smoke. 

Burlington has a Baptist College, 
a flourishing Puhlic Lihrary of 
10,000 volumes, and seventeen 
churches, several of which are mas- 
sive in material and tastefUl in de- 
ign. Few places so young show so 
few buildings of wood, audit might 
be called the city of brick. 

MIDDLETOWN, 

The first station, is nine miles from 
Burlington. It is so newly estab- 
lished that the census volume has 
no account of its shipments. 

DANVILLE, 

The second station, is thirteen miles 
from Burlington, and the township 
has a population of 1,459. Its ship- 
ments for the last year were 3,840 
hogs, 42,230 pounds of wool, 24,000 
bushels of grain, not much of it 
either wheat or corn, and about 200 
tons of other agricultural products. 

NEW LONDON, 

The third station, nineteen miles 
from Burlington, has a population 
of 465. Its shipments eastward last 
year were about 10,000 bushels of 
wheat and com, twice as many of 
other grains, 2,580 hogs, 342 cattle, 
with nearly a hundred tons of other 
agricultural products. 

MOUNT PLEATANT, 

The fourth station, twenty-eight 
miles west of Burlington, is the 
county seat of Henry County. The 
population of the city is 4,425, that 
of the township 6,440, that of the 
county 20,971. No white man had 
settled in the county before 1834. 

As we approach from the east, the 
State Insane Asylum is in fUU view, 

u 



on the left of the cars, and about a 
mile distant. 

Mount Pleasant deserves its name, 
for it is both pleasant, and it stands 
on a mound or prairie-tabjle, with 
Big Creek running round it in the 
form of a horse-shoe, on all sides 
but the east. About four miles 
south, the Skunk River bottoms af- 
ford some of the finest bodies of 
timber in the state. Within [two 
miles of the town there is a capital 
quarry of building stone, from 
which large amounts are sent off on 
the cars. Among the specialties of 
manufacture are bedsteads, pumps 
and lightning rods. There are also 
fiour, woolen and planing mUls, 
wagon and plow factories, a 
foundry, brewery, etc. 

Among its exports eastward last 
year, were 53,000 bushels of grain, 
13,340 hogs, 110,720 lbs. of pork, 
and 263,925 lbs. of wool. 

Mount Pleasant has thirteen 
churches, a new hall (74x44 feet,) 
two banks and two newspapers. It 
was among the first lowan towns to 
expend $20,000 on a public school- 
house, and, thanks to its fotir higher 
educational institutions, it is fitly 
styled the Athens of Iowa. One of 
these, established by the society oi 
Friends, is called Whittier College, 
in honor of the Quaker poet. An- 
other, the Weslyan University, is 
the chief educational centre of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

ROME, 

Formerly called Checauqua, a name 
said to be another form of Chicago, 
and to mean skunk — ^the fifth sta- 
tion, is thirty-five miles from Bur- 
l lington. The township has a popu- 
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)ation of 1612. It sent off, as 
freight, last yeai% 540 hogs, rather 
more pounds of wool, and about 225 
tons of other animal products. 

GLENDALE, 

The sixth station, is forty-two miles 
from Burlingtoji. The population 
of the township is 1654. Its ship- 
ments last year amounted to 288 
cattle, 2,400 hogs, as many bushels 
of wheat, etc, 

FAIRFIELD, 

The seventh station, fifty miles west 
of Burlington, is the county seat of 
Jefferson county, in the third tier 
westward from the Mississippi. The 
population of Fairfield, city and 
township, is 3,401. That of the 
county is 23,948. It was long a 
point from which large numbers of 
cattle and hogs were annually ship- 
ped. But, as the railroad has ex- 
tended west, stock raisers have 
preferred to put their freight on 
board trains fiirther and fUrther 
from the Mississippi. Still among 
its shipments last year, were 11,100 
hogs, and 128,081 pounds of wool, 
27,665 bushels of wheat, and three 
times as many of other grains. 
* Fairfield has two newspapers, ten 
churches, and one of its school- 
houses cost $35,000. 

WHITFIELD, 

The eighth station, is fifty-five miles 
from Biurlington. Its exports last 
yeai' were confined to 900 hogs, 
rather fewer bushels of corn, with 
a few sheep and cattle. 

BATAVIA, 

The ninth station, is sixty-two miles 
from Burlington. It is in the town- 
ship of Locust Grove, which has a 
population of 1,413. Its outward 



bound freight, last year, consisted 
chiefly in 5,680 hogs, and about 
50,000 bushels of grain— one fifth of 
it corn, and a rather less proDortlon 
of wheat. 

AGEJJCY CITY. 

The tenth station, is sixty-nine miles 
from Burlington, and has a popula- 
tion in the township of 1,180. The 
chief shipments, and of course pro- 
ducts, last year, were 4,920 hogs,' 
1,280 sheep and 45,855 pounds of 
wool. 

The township was called Agency, 
because Gen. Street, the U. S. agent 
in charge of the Sacs and Foxes, 
here established his agency in 1841* 
The Indian chief Wapello, from 
whom the county takes its name, is 
buried on Sugar Creek, just below 
the R. R. bridge. 

OTTUMWA, ■* 

The eleventh station, seventy-five 
miles from Burlington, is the capi- 
tal of Wapello, the fourth county 
west of the Mississippi. This 
township has a population of 6,154; 
The inhabitants of the country 
number 20,672. Some townships 
have a larger census, but Ottumwa 
is the largest town on the road be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri. The road was opened to this 
point ten years ago, and owing to 
the delay in extending it farther till 
1866, the growi;h of Ottumwa was 
greatly stimulated. It is 285 miles 
from Chicago, and ten nearer St. 
Louis, with which its chain of rail- 
road connection has just received its 
last link. It is also on the road 
long ago completed from Keokuk 
to Des Moines. No wonder it is 
about to be lisrhted with skis. 
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A great future is before Wapello 
county. It abounds in coal, stone, 
clay and timbier. It fturnishes the 
ties for the B. &M. road far west, 
even in Nebraska. While the soil is 
fertile, you may And on one and the 
same acre, building stone, or brick 
clay, lime for mortar, and coal to 
bum it In the kiln. 

The hill north of the station is 
crowned by the public school-house 
— a brick building erected at a cost 
of $35,000. The view from the 
school-house shows six churches, a 
Sisters? academy, the hotels, busi- 
ness blocks and residences, large, 
elegant and substantial, groves in 
the outskhits, and the Bes Moines 
river curving in a (descent arouud 
the city. 

The shipments eastward from 
Ottumwa, last year, were 14 horses, 
5,010 cattle, 31,811 hogs, 5,200 sheep, 
331,(100 poimds of wool, more than 
80 tons of pork, 116,805 bushels of 
wheat, 18,415 of com, and 400 tons 
of other products. 

More coal was mined in 1868 in 
the country where Ottumwa is sit- 
uated than in any other county in 
the State, with one exception. 
These Wapello coal-beds are pro- 
noimced by the State Geologist the 
best in the Nortibiwest. The bushels 
were 687,584. But the market was 
then altogether east. A new one is 
now oi>ened west, far into Nebraslca. 
in 1869 the places of business, in- 
cluding ail branches, were two hun- 
dred and forty. 

SHOCKS, 

The twelfth station, would never 
stop the cars if it were not for its 
excellent coal4>anks ; but a mine of 



coal will, here as elsewhere, show 
itself worth more than a mine of 
gold. 

CHILLICOTHB, 

The thirteenth station, is eighty- 
three miles from Buriington. The 
township has 774 inhabitants. 

FREDERIC, 

The foiu-teenth station is' ninety* 
one miles from Burlington. 

ALBIA, 

The fifteenth station, one hundred 
miles from Burlington, is the county 
seat of Monroe county, in the fifth 
tier of counties west of the Missis- 
sippi. It is situated in the township 
6f Troy, which has a population in 
all of 2,347; that of the town of 
Albia amounts to 1,284; that of 
Monroe county to 11,990. Coal is 
found here in abundance. The ship- 
ments of Albia were very large last 
year in proportion to its size. 
Among them were 2,412 cattle, 
18,510 hogs, 1,400 sheep, 63,686 
pounds of wool, 30,000 bushels of 
wheat, and more than five hundred 
tons of other products. 

Albia, when first settied, was so 
healthfiil and peacefhl that the four 
doctors and three lawyers who first 
opened offices there were voted sup- 
ernumeraries. The Central rail- 
road of Iowa, which connects with 
the B. & M. R. at Albia, will bring 
down lumber from Minnesota, 

TYRONE, 

The sixteenth station, is one hun- 
dred and eight miles west of Buiv 
lington. Its township, which is 
Franklin, has a population of 621 

MELROSE, * 

The seventeenth station, is one 
himdred and foiurteen miles west of 
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Burlington. It lies in the township 
of Jackson, which has a population 
of 806. 

RUSSELL, 

The eighteenth station, is one hun- 
dred and twenty-two miles west of 
Burlington. The township of 
Washington, in which it lies, has a 
population of 566. 

CHABITON, 

The nineteenth station, is one hun- 
dred and thirty miles west of Bur- 
lington. 

It is the county seat of Lucas 
Oounty, which has a population of 
9,185, and lies in the sixth tier, both 
east of the Missouri and west of the 
Mississippi. The inhabitants of the 
township amount to 2,207, and of 
these 1,193, or more than half, 
l)elong to the town. Its freight 
eastward last year amounted to 
3,366 catUe, 10,380 hogs, 3,120 
sheep, 99,940 pounds of wool, and 
more than 150,000 bushels of gndn. 

Chariton t^es its name from the 
river on which it stands, a stream 
which flows down into the State of 
Missouri, and itself bears the name 
of an early French settler. He must 
have been a good fellow, for his 
name means "generous." It has 
two newspapers, five churches, and 
one of its school-houses cost $22.- 
000. 

LUCAS, 

The twentieth station; lies one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight miles west of 
Burlington, and Just midway be- 
tween the rivers. But we must 
pass fifty-one miles fUrther before 
we reach the divide, or height of 
land — at Creston. 



WOODBURX. 

The twenty-first station, is one hun- 
dred and forty-six miles west of 
Burlington. It lies in the township 
of Jackson, the population of which 
is 772. 

OSCEOLA, 

The twenty-second station, is one 
hundred and fiftynsix miles from 
Burlington. The county seat of 
Clarke county, which has ai>opnla- 
tion of 8,027, it is situated upon a 
high rolling prairie and on the 
dividing ridge between the Squaw 
and White Breast creekSi» The 
population of the township is 1,8^ 

In the western part of the town 
is a crossing of the railroad now in 
progress from Des Moines to Kan<^ 
sas City. 

General surface, rolling prairie; 
soil, a dark, sandy loam. It is well 
watered by streams and springs. 
Timber is found along the streams, 
suitable and sufiicientfor fuel, fenc- 
ing, and the rougher portions of 
buildings ; but pine" is imported for 
fine work. 

Osceola has a flouring mill, a fur- 
niture factory, a newspaper, four 
churches, and many saloons. It is 
celebrated for the excellence of Its 
orchards. More lumber was 
brought to it last year than to any 
point on the road except Ottumwa. 
The shipments eastward show the 
staple products of the neighbor- 
hood. These were, for the year 
ending on the last day of last April, 
6,210 cattle, 16,a00 hogs, 3,920 
sheep, 118,215 pounds of wool, 
75,000 bushels of grain, etc. 

MURRAY, 

The twenty-third station, is one 
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hundred and sixtynsix miles west of 
Burlington. It lies in the town- 
ship of Troy, which has a popula- 
tion of 248. Hogs and sheep are 
its chief staples. Last year the 
shipments of hogs were 2,478, of 
sheep 960, of wool 2,477 poimds, of 
cattle 150. 

THAYER, 

The twenty-fourth station, is one 
hundred and seventy-two miles west 
of Burlington. It bears the name 
erf Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, 
who powerfully aided the construc- 
tion of the B. and M. road. The 
Tillage is laid out on a gentle slope 
ascending from the valley of Four 
Mile creek. Heavy bodies of tim- 
ber on Grand river supply much 
wood to the railroad, and fuel for 
private consumption. 

AFTON, 

The twenty-fifth station, is one 
hundred and eighty miles west 
of Burlington, and the county seat 
of Union county, which lies in the 
fourth tier east of the Missouri, and 
has a population of 3,821. 

The railroad did not reach it till 
September, 1868, when four months 
of the official year had passed. In 
t^e eight months following, its ship- 
ments were as follows : Cattle 1,548, 
hogs 6,900, sheep 380, wool 17,645 
pounds, besides fifty tons of other 
products. Many new buildings, 
among them a banking-house, have 
been meantime erected. The Ger- 
man in element is large. 

CRBSTON, 

The twenty-sixth station, is one 
hundred and ninety miles west of 
Burlington, but only eighty-five 
miles from tiie Missouri. Thus the 



eastern slope is more than double 
the breadth of that of the west.' 
Tlie name Creston was chosen to 
mark the position of the station, 
which stands on the crest, or height 
of land between the rivers. Its 
altitude above the Mississippi is 
eight hundred feet. So truly is 
Iowa a rolling prairie— rolling up 
at Creston as high as the top of 
Mount Holyoke, in Massachusetts. 
It is hence self-drained, and free 
from the miasmatic vapors which 
never leave lands that are level with 
the sea. Creston overlooks one of 
the most extensive and beautifld 
bodies of gently undulating prairie 
to be found in the west, or out of it. 
This fine expanse of land is rich 
and well watered. 

In Creston there are the locomo- 
tive round-house, and the machine 
shops for repairs, on the western 
division of the B. and M. road. 
Last November, aU the improve- 
ments as yet visible, were to fhune 
houses, twelve cabins and five tents. 

CROMWELL, 

The twenty-seventh station, is 195 
miles from Burlington. It has a 
flouring mill, and many more build- 
ings than Creston, but failing to se- 
cure the railroad shops, its prospects 
of growth are somewhat darkened. 

But in its soil it has a resource 
that cannot be taken away, unless 
perhaps by earthquakes, and these 
are not expected. 

The village is beautifully laid out 
on an acclivity sloping up south- 
ward from the station. Many shade 
trees are planted along the streets, 
and in the distance appear fine 
groves, in the midst of which are 
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the head waters of the Platte, and 
tributaries of the East Nodaway. 
The place commands the trade for 
a long distance north and south. 

PRBSCOTT, 

The twenty-eighth station, is 204 
miles west of Burlington. 

LANDS FOR SALE BY THE RAILWAY CO. 

In the neighborhood of this station, 
and also not tar from every point in 
the next hundred miles of the rail- 
road, the lands of the B. & M. Hall- 
way Company, amounting to 400,000 
acres, are now in market. These 
lands are offered at low prices aiid 
on long credit, as the Company, 
actuated by an enlightened self-in- 
terests, are anxious to develop the 
resources of the country with all 
possible dispatch. 

CORNING, 

The twenty-ninth station, is 211 
miles from Burlington, and was so 
named in honor of Erastus Corning, 
of New York. 

I The town was laid but in 1857. In 
1858 and 1859, a good hotel, the 
"Corning House," and a few other 
houses were erected. Afterwards 
no buildings were erected until Feb- 
mary; 1869. Since that time, more 
and better houses have put up tjhere 
than at any other station west of 
Ottumwa. The Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists and Bap- 
tists, have each organized societies, 
with encouraging prospects, and no 
the line of this railroad has a more 
enterprising and moral class of cit- 
izens than Corning. No saloons are 
allowed in the place. Timber, 
water, stonje and coal are abimdant 
in this vicinity. Several thousand 



acres of good railroad land are for 
sale, aU of it near the track* 

BROOKVILLE, 

The thirtieth station, is two hun- 
dred an fifteen miles from Burling- 
ton. When a traveler said to the 
conductor, "What is the size of 
this place?" the answer was : "It is 
about as large as New York — only 
it has not been built up yet." 

NODAWAY, 

The thirty-first station, is two hun- 
dred and twenty miles from Bur- 
lington, and has a population of 
461. 

vnxiscA, 
The thirty-second station is two 
hundred and twenty four miles 
from Burlington. It lies the town- 
ship of Jackson, Montgomery 
county. The township has a pop- 
ulation of 424. Herds of cattle are 
driven from Texajs and fattened on 
the wild pastures of this region— -but 
the land is too good to remain long 
untUled now that markets are 
brought near. 

STANTON, 

The thirty-third station, two hun- 
dred and thirty three mile west of 
Burlington. Here is a colony of 
Scandinavians, who have applied to 
purcha^ about 45,000 acres of rail- 
road lauds, and are just beginnhig 
the settlement. Most of these set- 
tlers had lived awhile in Illinois, 
either as tenants, small farmers or 
farm laborers, though some of them 
have worked on the railroad beside 
which they have picked out their 
fanns. The colony was organized 
by the JKev. Mr. Holland, now long 
the Swedish clergyman in Burling- 
ton.. 
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A village is already rising where 
six months ^go no house was visi- 
ble ; there is a fine millseat near the 
station, and eight flouring-mills are 
already completed in the county. 

RED OAK JUNCTION, 

The . thirty-fourth station, is two 
himdred and forty-nine miles west 
of Burlington, and thirty-four east 
of the Missouri river. It is the 
county seat of Montgomery county, 
which has a population of 2,892 — 
tlie least number of any county be- 
tween the rivers. No county con- 
tains so large a per centage of rail- 
road lands. There are also many 
in Page county, directly south. 
Settlement has been retarded by the 
difficulty of reaching markets. But 
the completion of the railroad 
through the county in 1869, has in- 
augurated a new era. By the cen- 
sus of that year, the inhabitants of 
Bed Oak were 850. Already there 
are many more. Thirty new build- 
ings were put up just before the first 
locomotive came insight. 
. The railroad company have al- 
ready completed a branch, leaving 
their main line at Bed Oak and 
shooting southwest fifty miles 
through the valley of Nishnabotany 
and Fremont county to East Ne- 
braska City on the Missuri. Tim- 
ber, water, fertile soil, and choice 
of three markets, will bring into a 
valley, which Bayard Taylor pro- 
nounced the garden of the world, 
immigrants in crowds. 

Within the next thirty miles, four 
stations have been established at 
points where six months ago, there 
were no settlements, but where a 
year hence you will see thriving 



villages. Their names and distanc- 
es firom Burlington are as follows : 
Hawthorn, 246 miles; Emerson, 250; 
Hastings, 255 ; Malvern, 261 ; Lou- 
don, 266. Hawthorn was so named 
in honor of the piquant and subtle 
essayist. 

GLENWOOD, 

The thirty-ninth station, two hun- 
dred and seventy-one miles west of 
Burlington, is the last station before 
coming to the Junction with the St, 
Joseph and Council Bluffs Railroad. 

It is the county seat of Mills 
County. Its population is 1,650, 
that of the county is 6,935. 

Near Glenwood is the model farm 
of Mr. Solomon. It is composed of 
a section of land, and hiis thirteen 
miles of Osage Orange hedge. This 
hedge is not only an ornament 
and protection to the fields, but it 
pays all the taxes on them. How is 
this? Why, according to the State 
laws, every mile of hedge exempts 
one hundred dollars of a man's as- 
sessment from taxation — ^and the 
County Supervisors granted Mr. 
Solomon an equal exemx)tion. But, 
as the assessors appraised his farm 
at only $2,500, he goes altogether 
tax free. Besides, he will remain 
exempt for ten years, unless his as- 
sessment shall be raised. A hedge 
that keeps out not only cattle but 
collectors — ^who would not plant it? 

PACIFIC JUNCTIOX, 

The fortieth station, is 275 miles 
west of Burlington. The B. & M. 
R. Railroad here connects with the 
line between St. Joseph and Coun- 
cil Bluffs, which carries travelers 
north and south. But its transfer 
steamer takes passengers into Platts- . 
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mouth, Nebraska, 279 miles west of 
Burlington, and its track is laid into 
Lincoln, the Nebraskan capital, 
which it reached last July. Thence 
this road, rapidly advancing to Fort 
Kearney, will join the trans-conti- 
nental Union Pacific. By this route 
Iowa will send more and more coal 
into Nebraska, and breadstuff to 
the mineral regions beyond. The 
railroad stretching south from the 



Juuction, already finished more 
than a houndred miles beyond Kan- 
sas City, and pushing on southward 
as straight as a bird files, will soon 
meet a line which has already been 
constructed for two hundred exiles 
north of Galveston. This road must 
be the main avenue of communica- 
tion with the Gulf of Mexico for 
all trails-Mississippi valley. 
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ST. LOUIS, VANDALIA AND TERRE HAUTE RAILROAD. 

Haute with the Terre Haute & In- 
This road runs from St. Loui8 to ^^^P?|^« and EvansviUe Craw- 
Terre Haute,where it connects with fordsviUe railroads, 
the Terre Haute & Indianapolis „ In addition to its being a short 
road. It will eventuaUy forma line to the East, this road has con- 
part of what is termed the Great ^f ^.^^« ^P^ Chicago, Lousville and 
Pim Handle route between the East Cincinnati, withoutchange of cars, 
and the West-starting from St. J?«^& «« ^ni^k time as the local 
Louis and ending in New York Imes to the points named. 
City. The following Are the offi- stations and distances. 
cers : ..East St. Loms .165 

President, W. R. McKeen ; Gen'l fiiiiiiiiiiilHSi^r'^y.'!!!?^^^^^^^^^^ 

Supt, G. R. Peddle; Supt. Yandalia ll!.'.'........!collinsviiie...............l54 

Division, J. W. Conloque ; AssH 13 ..Confidence 152 

Supt. Indianapolis Division, J. E. JJ. ..Troy......... 1^ 

Simpson ; Gen'i Freight Agent, H. 30 :::.\'::::.HighCd.!v.v.::::;:::;:i^ 

W.Hibbord. 34... Oaldale « 130 

The completion of this road was 39 ...Pocahontas.;. 12Q 

ofmore real importance than was ^ Stubblefield ..121 

generally appreciated, giving St. ^iiiiiiii^^HeSonT.iiiliilZ 

Louis not only an air-line for travel 57. Mulberry Grove 108 

to the East, but adding another €|a.... Hagerstown 102 

great artery of commerce, which ^ Bluff Citv M 

coursed through some of the most 74|[]'ii|""!Brown8town..V.*.V.V.V.T 91 

productive portions of the State of 80....,i......St. Elmo !!!!..!!!!.! 85 

Hlinois. 86 Blue Mound i 79 

The opening of this new route ^4 Funldim^^^ 71 

was formally celebrated by a grand 297!...!*.!!!!!!ciiica<yo.... ....!.,..!..!!.*! 

excursion on the ninth of Jime, 102!! ^Teutopolis 03 

1870. 107 Spitler's 08 

Four through trains leave St. l|^*::;;:;;;;Gr?enup^^^^^^^^ 44 

Louis daily, making close connect 130/..... /..... Casey...... ...... ..........! 35 

tions at Vandalia with the Illinois 130 Martinsville 28 

Central for all points north, and 142 Auburn....... 23 

Cau-o and all points south ; at Efllng- i52;;;;;;;;;;;;GAfflth's.y.y.V.y 13 

ham with the Chicago Branch of i54i!".*/.!..*.!!woodville........*.......!.' 10 

tlie Illinois Central; and at Terre 165 ....Terre Haute 
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Leaving East St. Louis our route 
crosses the 

AMERICAN BOTTOM, 

Passing through Hunter's, a small 
side track station, and reaching Col- 
linsviUe, a distance of eleven miles. 
The intervening country between 
the Mississippi river and this point 
is a rich, alluvial bottom land, pro- 
ducing immense crops of grain and 
vegetables; it received its name in 
the early history of the comitrv, and 
when the small trading village of 
St. Louis was under the sway of 
Spain. The bottom is interspersed 
with numerous lakes, bayous and 
sluggish sloughs having communi- 
cation with the river, and at inter- 
vals the land is overflown. No 
serious damage to crops has occur- 
red from this cause since 1844. 

CoUinsville, as well as Caseyville, 
lying off to the right of the road, are 
old settled places, located near the 
celebrated coal mines. A large por- 
tion of coal used in St. Louis is pro- 
cured from the mines in this vicin- 
ity. The town of CoUinsville is 
beautifully located on the bluffs 
about half a mile from the road. It 
contains a population of 2,000, and 
is well supplied with good schools 
and churches. On account of its 
elevation and healthfUl location ma- 
ny business men from the city have 
beautiful homes here. The broken 
character of the land, subject to 
handsome improvement, renders 
the site peculiarly favorable for su- 
burban residences. 

Two miles beyond and we reach 
Confidence, a small coal mining set- 
tlement. The Wilbom Coal Com- 
pany, who are operating the mines 



quite extensively, ship from fifteen 
to twenty cars per day from this 
station. 
A run of five miles brings us to 

TROY, 

A place of about eighteen hundred 
inhabitants, and located in a good 
wheat section. The town lies off 
two miles distant from the station. 
Besides several churches and schools 
the place contains two large steam 
fiouring mills, whose product en- 
joys a wide spread reputation. 

St. Jacobs, distant seven miles 
from Troy, has near twelve hundred 
inhabitants. This is the shipping 
point for 

MARINE. 

A wealthy German toMm four miles 
from the road, claiming a population 
oltwo thousand sbuls. The siir- 
rounding country is pecuUaily 
adapted to the growth of wheat, 
and the large flourmg miUs of the 
town ship two hundred barrels of 
fiourperday. A seemingly ineX'* 
haustible bank of clay has been dis- 
covered here, and the shipments of 
day and fire brick will average three 
cars per day. 

HIGHLAND, 

The largest and most important 
station on the road, is situated on 
the south side of the track, six miles 
beyond, and contains a population 
of quite four thousand, the Gterman 
element predominating. It is lo- 
cated on a high rolling prairie, and 
vineyards, orchards, meadows and 
fields of grain stretch away on all 
sides as far as the eye can reach. 
The village is a pretty corporation, 
somewhat scattered, but composed 
of good comfortable looking dwel- 
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liu^s and well built stores, churches 
and schools. Not many years 
hence it will be one of the favorite 
suburban retreats of St. Louis, and 
all along the road between here and 
there the villas of her wealthy mer- 
chiints will add a civilizing touch and 
impiirt an artistic beauty to the nat- 
ural loveliness of the landscape. The 
ditizens have an appreciation of the 
beautiful in nature, as is evidenced 
by the luxuriant shrubbery sur- 
rounding the cottage and the ele- 
gant little park lying between the 
depot buildings and the town pro- 
per. The town contains three large 
flouring mills, one foundry, two 
breweries, one planing mill, one 
Catholic, and Lutheran church, one 
Catholic college, several well-built 
schools, and two weekly newspar 
pers. The shipments of flour ex- 
* ceed four himdred barrels per day, 
in addition to large quantities of 
stock and grain. The surrounding 
country is unsurpassed for stock 
raising. 

Five miles fiui;her we reach Oak- 
dale, a small place only a few 
months old. Located as it is in the 
midst of a good grain and stock re- 
gion, a few years only will be neces- 
sjiry for it to attain the dignity of a 
town. 

POCAHONTAS, 

Five miles distant, is a good ship- 
ping point of near seven hundred in- 
habitimts, located on the north side 
of the road about a half mile from 
the track. 

Continuing our route through the 
same stretch of fertile country nine 
miles brings us to 



GREENVILLE, 

The county seat of Bond, contain- 
ing three thousand inhabitants and 
an aspiring place. The town con- 
tains good flouring mills ; one eleva- 
tor,a woolen mill, churches, schools, 
a large female semhiar}% and pub- 
lishes two newspapers weekly. 
Mulberry Grove, nine miles be- 
yond, has a population of probably 
six hundred and is a large shipping 
point for hay. 

VANDALIA, 

Nine miles distant, is a regular 
eating station and the point of juno- 
tion with the Illinois Central rail- 
road. 

This is one of the oldest towns in 
the state, located on the west bank 
of the Kaskaskia river, and contains 
a population numbering twenty-five 
hundred. It is the county seat of 
Fayette county, and was formerly 
the capital of Illinois. The old 
capitol buildings, still In good repair, 
are used as a court house, and other 
necessary county offices. On ac- 
count of the length of time which 
this section of the State has been 
settled, Vandalia presents an ah- of 
solid stability not seen in many of 
the other towns. The town is well 
suppled with good chiu*ches and 
schools. At this point the last work 
was done on the old national road, 
before the days of the iron horse, 
and which was expected to open up 
the entire west. 

The road crosses the Kaskaskia 
river here on a fine Howe truss deck 
bridge, of three spans each two hun- 
dred and ten feet in extent. 

ST. ELMO, 

Thirteen miles ft'om Vandalia, is a 
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young and thrifty village of five 
hundred inhabitants, promising to 
give a good account of itself after 
shedding its long clothes, as the 
vicinity is a heavy grain producing 
country. Five miles beyond, in a 
prairie fourteen miles wide, Blue 
Mound, at present a small freight 
station, is located. 

A ride of eleven miles through 
this rich, highly cultivated prairie 
country brings us to 

EFPIXGHAM, 

The count}'- seat of Effingham coun- 
ty. This being the junction of 
the Cliicago Branch of the Illi- 
nois Central, and this road, quite a 
prosperous to\vn of two thousand 
inhabitants^ has grown up. Our 
route crosses the Little Wabash two. 
miles west of Effingham. Besides 
a number of substantial storehouses 
the place contains a large flouring 
mill and brewery. The public build- 
ings, schools and churches give 
evidence of the solidity and wealth 
of the county. 

Four miles beyond we reach the 
Gennan Catholic town of 

TEUTOPOLIS, 

The population of the place does 
not exceed fifteen hundred. A 
large and imposing briclv Monastery 
and Convent, together ^vith a col- 
lege, have been erected by the Catli- 
olics. The slow but sure energy of 
her Grerman element insures the 
certain growth of the to^^^l. 

Nineteen miles beyond bring us 
to Greenup, located one mile north 



of the road. In addition to this be- 
ing a good grain section there is a 
large business done in lumber and 
timber. 

CASEY, 

Is eight miles distant and has a pop« 
ulation of fourteen hundred. It is 
situated In a fine prairie country and 
possesses the refining and civilizing 
accessories of churches and schools 
for all denominations. 

MARTIXSVILLE, 

A place boasting a population of oiie 
thousand. Is located m a rich fertile 
district and bids &lr to double its 
Inhabitants In a year or two. 

Ten miles ^m the last station, 
we reach 

MARSHALL, 

The county seat of Clark, cont^n- 
ing three thousand people. The 
humanizing effect of religion and 
education Is fully assured to the 
casual observoer by noticing the 
number of well built schools and 
churches In this place. The court 
house and other public buildings 
give an air of a healthy condition of 
the revenue. At 

WOOD^TLLB 

eight miles distant, we notice large 
piles of hard timber for wagons, 
hubs, spokes, etc., and learn upon 
inquiry that a heavy business is 
done here in wagon timber. 

Ten miles more and our tndn halts 
at the depot in 

TERRE HAUTE 

when we graceftilly resign our posi- 
tion. 



ED^^V'ARD A. FILLEY, 

Importer and Dealer in 

Earthenware, China 



AND 



Coal Oil Lamps, Lanterns, Looking Glasses, 

Britannia "Ware, &e. 



Sole Agent in the 'West for 

James Ed^vards & Sons Celebrated White 

Granite Goods and Extra thick Stone^vare 

For Hotel and Steamboat use, also, 
ORIGINAL ASSORTED CRATES, 

Suitable for country trade, always on hand and for sale at a slight 

advance on original English Invoices. 



THE ST. Loms mici. 



Daily, $10.00— Tri-'Weekly, $5.00— 
w eekly, only $1.00 per annum, 

In Advance. 



The Dispatch is the only regular Evening Paper in the city, 
and is one of the oldest and best established in the West, 
being a first-class medium for advertising. 






All descriptions of Eailroad, Commercial and Fancy Printing 
well done at reasonable rates. 

Address, FOY 8c McHENRY, No. 313 North Third Street. 



THE IXDIAXAPOLIS AND ST» LOUIS HAILKOAD* 



Is the old ostablished and Well 
known St. Louis, Alton «& Terre 
Haute railroatl, under a new natnC) 
leased to tlie prenent management » 
The thr(K3 trjiins lea\'ing St. Louis 
(Ijiily i^ive direct connection with 
the B<»e Line, Pennsylvania Central 
and asaociiite roads, forming a 
tlirough route under one direction. 

Running as it does through some 
of the richest sections of both Illi- 
nois and Indiana, a«dde IVom its im- 
mense generjil businei<s in i>iussen- 
gers and frc^iglit, the local trjifflc of 
the road equals if it does not exeeed 
any road in the west. 

15 



OPPtCKHS* 

Gen. 1\ A. Morris, Preset, Indian- 
apolis; E<lwaril King, Se«'y And 
Treas'r, Indiimapolis ; J» K, David- 
son, Auditor, Indianapolis. ; J. D. 
Herkimer, Gen'l Supt., St. Louis; 
,T. W. Morse, Gkjn'l and Purchashig 
Agent, St. Louis; J» S. Garland, 
Gen'l Passenger Agent, St. Ix)uls ; 
John C. Noyes, Genl Fnight Ag't, 
St. Louis; A. A. Tallmng(N Ass't 
Supt., Mattoon, 111. ; C. P\ Benton, 
Master Mechanic, LitchtlekU HU; 
W. Cummings, Supt. of Telegnipli 
and Tniin Dispatcher, Mattoon, Hi.; 
Ileiirj' Starring, Gen'l Baggage 
Ag't,* Chicago, m. 
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STATIONS AND DISTANCES. 

1 East St. Louis ~2G1 

D. & E. St. L. Cr 2G0 

3 VandaUa J'n 258 

4 Venice Switch 257 

6 Kinders .255 

9 Nameoka 252 

12 Long Lake 249 

17 EdwardviUe Cr 244 

20 Alton Junction 241 

25. Bethalto .236 

26 Moro 235 

30. Dorsey's 231 

35 Bunker Hill .226 

40 Dorchester 221 

45 Gillespie 216 

50 Clyde 211 

55 Litchfield 206 

60 Shoal Sidmg 201 

62 Butter , 199 

66 Hillsboro 195 

72 Trvhig 189 

76 Witt 185 

81 ...Nokomis 180 

90 Rosiunond 171 

94. Pana 167 

100 Tower Hill ICl 

105 Robinson Creek 156 

109 Moulton., .....152 

110 Slielbyville 151 

114 Middlesworth 147 

121 Windsor 140 

127 Summit 134 

133 Mattoon 128 

134 Stockton 129 

1.43 Chiu*leston 118 

148 Embar'as Siding 113 

152 Ashmore 109 

1,^6 Kansas 105 

161 Dudley 100 

105 Wahmt Grove 96 

170 Paris 91 

IZo. Kentucky 86 

i'"". VcTjnilion S4 



180 Sanford 81 

185 St. Marys 76 

180 Terre Haute 72 

192 Gravel Pit CO 

194 Markle 67 

197 Grant « 64 

200 Fontain 61 

203 Lodi 58 

208 Carbon 53 

213 Lena 48 

217 Oakalla. « 44 

222 Greencastle 39 

228 Darwin 33 

229 Malta 32 

233 Reno 28 

237 Hadley 24 

240 Nora 21 

242 Danville 19 

245 Easton 16 

248 Avon 13 

252 : Spray 9 

254 Sunnvside 7 

259 Asylum « 2 

261................IndiaDapolis ............... 



The facilities for transaction of 
such an immense amount of business 
:is that done by this road excel those 
possessed by any other route center- 
ing at 

EAST ST. LOUIS. 

Tlie depot grounds here have a front- 
age of eiglit hiuidred feet, and 
possess ample room for the careful 
hantUing of all £h»ight sliipped over 
the road. In addition to tliis, side 
tracks connecting with tlie East St. 
Louis Elevator and Transfer Ferry, 
insure prompt trimsfer and delivery 
of a- grain in bulk or otherwise. 

This road, like all others making 

St. Louis tlieir western terminus, 

passes througli the Americiui Bol- 

V loww i\\vv\ w^ note tlie following im- 
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portant stations, Kinders, Nameoki, 
Long Lake and Edwardsville Cross- 
ing, at which latter place the road 
crosses the Madison County rail- 
road. Three miles beyond we reach 
Alton Junction, a small station 
where connections are made for 
Alton and the Keokuk Packets. 

ALTON, 

Though not properly on the direct 
route, deserves a passing notice. It 
has a commanding situation on the 
Mississippi river twenty-five miles 
above St. Louis and about three 
miles above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri. Being an old settled city, it 
is well built and has risen into con- 
considerable importance; possessing 
ample railroad fiicilities and one of 
the best landings on the river. 
Coal, timber and limestone of supe- 
rior quality abound. 

The population of the city is 8,720. 
It contains over one hundred busi- 
ness houses, fifty professional men, 
thirteen churches, eight schools em- 
ploying twenty teachers, two hotels, 
two banks, two iron foundries, one 
boiler factory, a manufactory for 
agricultural implements employing 
over one hundred hands, and three 
newspapers, Telegraph, Banner and 
Cumberland Presbyterian. The 
Glass Works have just been com- 
pleted and promise to add materially 
to the business of the place. The 
Tobacco manufactory employs two 
hundred hands and manufactures 
six hundred thousand pounds of to- 
bacco perannnm; two planing mills 
arc in successful operation. The 
four fiouring mills turn out in the 
aggregate twelve hundred barrels 
I^er day. The lime business of this 



place is quite an item, and the ten. 
lime kilns produce four hundred 
thousand bushels of lime per year. 
There is also an extensive business 
done in lumber and building stone, 
of which latter there is an inex- 
haustable supply. Upper Alton 
contains quite thirty-five hundred 
inhabitants and is the seat of Shurt- 
leff (Baptist) College, a flourishing 
institution, Female Seminary and 
three churches. 

At Bethalto, five miles beyond 
the junction, we leave the bot- 
tom land and reach the elevated 
prairie plateau, through which our 
route continues, bordered on both 
sides by rich and well tilled farms 
until we reach Moro, a small sta- 
tion of about six hundred inhabit- 
ants. It is located in the midst of a 
fine firuit region, and large quanti- 
ties of grapes and small fruits are 
produced in this vicinity. Wheat, 
com and oats are successfhlly raised 
and form the principal articles for 
shipment. Besides twenty business 
houses of different kinds the place 
contains two churcTies, one school 
and one mill. 

Through Dorsey's a small side 
track, a run often miles from Moro 
brings us to 

BUNKER HILL, 

One of the most delightfid places on 
the line of the road, and on the com- 
pletion of the bridge at St. Louis 
destined to become one of the 
breathing places for that city's over 
crowded business men. The town 
is beautift^dly located on a high, 
rolling prairie, containing a popula- 
tion of fourteen hundred. Tlierc 
arc now ^Oi^xil'^ \i\x^\5Wi'fe^s»\\Rk>asfiSi Nxv 
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the place, together with four flour- 
ing mills, five churches and two 
large and. handsoiae schools. The 
Union Gazette is puhlished weekly. 
The Masons and Odd Fellows are 
each represented by lodges in a 
flourishing condition. 

Gillespie, nine miles distant, is a 
small pleasant village, whose popu- 
lation does not exceed four hundred 
and fifty. Besides the necessary 
business houses, the place contains 
three diurches, one school, two 
hotels, and one flouring mill. 

Ten miles further through a thick- 
ly settled and highly productive 
fkrming country brings us to 

LITCHFIELD, 

One of tiie most important points 
on the road. The city is situated in 
Montgomery county, equidistant 
from St. Louis and Springfield, the 
capital of the State. It was laid out 
in 1853, incorporated as a city in 
1859, and contains a population of 
4,200. The business houses num- 
ber eighty-six and professional men 
forty-nine. Besides the extensive 
shops of this road, for the manufac- 
ture and repair of coaches and loco- 
motives in all their appointments, 
there are the following manufactor- 
ies ; four floiu'ing mills, one woolen 
mill, two breweries, one machine 
shop, one foundry, two planing 
mills, two furniture ftictories, sever- 
al wagon makers, etc. The citizens 
show much liberality in thier encour- 
agement to all .kinds of manufac- 
tiu^s, and are not slow in rendering 
aid to those who contemplate set- 
tling here. 
In addition to the fbur flouring 
mills there are eight graui warc- 
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houses and one elevator, makuig 
this point one of considerable un- 
portance to grain dealers. 

The Litchfield coal mines under 
the msmagement of tlie principal 
businessmenof the town, produce 
this great necessity in suflldent 
quantity to meet the wants of the 
entire community. 

At this point our route connects 
with the Decatur & East St. Louis 
railroad. The Springfield and St. 
Louis railroad, having its termini 
at Springfield,and Litchfield is under 
contract and will probably be com- 
pleted within a year's time. 

The town contains five good 
hotels, six. churches and seven 
schools. The graded school was 
erected at a cost of $50,000 and is a 
great ornament to the place, 

The Litchfield Monitor, published 
weekly and semi-weekly, has a wide 
and growing circulation. 

The fairs held here annually by 
the Agricultural and Mechaniciil 
Association are a prominent feature 
of the place and attract many visit- 
ors. 

The Masons and Odd Fellows ai*c 
well represented by several Com- 
mandenes Chapters, Lodges, iJfcc. 

The public square, tastefully set 
out with taees and shrubbery, added 
to the many private residences sim- 
ilarly embelished, show that the cit- 
izens wttli their business enterprise 
do not neglect the beautiful. At 

BUTLER, 

a small station seven miles distant 
we reach a heavily timbered section, 
and continuing our route through a 
beautiful stretch of country inter- 
syiersed by prairie and timber, a run 
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of four m^es fiirther brings us to 

HILLSBORO, 

the county seat of Montgomery, 
and enjoying a magnificent location. 
It contains a population of quite 
two thousand ; fifty business houses 
of all kinds, six churches, two 
schools, three hotels, two flouring 
mills, one woolen mill, and pub- 
lishes the Hlllsboro Democrat week- 
ly. A large and h^dsome court 
house has Just been completed. ' 

The town is situated in the midst 
of a flourishing flairming country 
with wood and water in abundaiice, 
and offers unusual inducements for 
the establishment of manufactories 
and foundries. The place has voted 
forty thousand dollars stock to thiis 
road to aid in building the Hlllsboro 
and Staunton Branch, which when 
completed will be of. great advan- 
tage, and materially shorten the 
distance between St. Louis' and In- 
dianapolis. 

Out on the prairie again, and six 
miles over natures variegated carpet 
bring us to 

XRVINO, 

a place of about five hundred souls 
containing three churches, two 
schools, three mills and one hotel. 

NOKOMIS, 

nine miles beyond, is located in the 
centre of a magniflcent country and 
is prominent among, the best ship- 
ping points on the road. 

The population of the place 
amounts to near one thousand. 
There are at this point ilye churches^ 
one school, three flouring nillli3,bne 
elevator, two hotels, six grain Wiu*e- 
houses and one weekly newspaper, 
the Nokomis Advertiser. 
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Thirteen miles beyond Nokomis 

PANA 

is reached. This is an incorporated 
city possessing an elevated and 
healthy site surrounded by a rich 
agricultural country, containing a 
population of thirty-flye hundred. 
At this point our road connects With 
the Illinois Central for Deoatur, 
Bloomlngton, Mendota and other 
points ,in the northwest; and also 
wlm the Springfield and lUjinois 
Southeastern IRaUroad of which this 
place is the initial ^oint. 

The city hall and two public 
schools are fine buildings recently 
completed at a co9t of $30,000 each. 
Besides sevehty-fiye. business hou^ 
es, the town contains six churches, 
two elevators, two flour mUis^ o^e 
plaining mill. Mid two weeldy news- 
papers. Gazette and Palladium. 

Continuing through .the .^ame 
Stretch of rich country, thickly set- 
tled and highly cultivated fbr a dis- 
tance of 6even n^es, yre reach, the 
new town of 

TOWER HILL, 

beautiihlly located and promising 
to attsetn no little prondlnence in2^ 
ffew years. The .place at present 
contains a population of five hun- 
dred, one flour mill, two churches, 
one school and tiiree factories. 

Crossing Bobinson Creek, fbur 
mile$ distant, and, pursuing our 
route five miles fiirther we arrive 
at ■ " ■ "... ■ 

SAl&LBYVltije, \[,. 

the county seat of Shdbj which 
has a population of three thousand. 
It is situated on the Kaskask&Srlver 
and possesses many bean.^fii^\5«^&^ 
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is heavily timbered and in point of 
agricnlhire cannot be surpossed in 
the entire State. 

The business houses of the place 
number fifty-two, besides which 
there are eight churches, three 
hotels, two banks, three flour mills, 
two wool factories, and two news- 
papers. Leader and Union. A large 
public school building has just been 
erected at a cost of $50,000 with ac- 
commodations for nine hundred 
pupils, aside firom which there are 
several good private and select 
schools. 

WINDSOR, 

located on the prairie eleven miles 
ttom the last station^ boasts a popu- 
lation of eight hundred, with twen- 
tynseven business houses, three 
churches, two schools, two flour 
mills, one ditching machine factory 
&o. 

This being the point where the 
Bloomington and Ohio River R. R. 
will cross the I. and St. L. the town 
will unquestionably soon attain the 
dignity of a city. 

SULLIVAN, 

the county seat of Moultrie, one of 
the most important business places 
in this section is situated twelve 
miles north fl:om Windsor. 

SUMMIT, 

Six miles beyond, is but a small 
station located on the dividing ridge 
between the Mississippi and Ohio, 
and is consequently the most ele- 
vated point between St. Louis and 
Terre Haute. 

Our route continuing through the 
elevated prairie, a run of six miles 
brings us to 



MATTOON, 

occupying a commanding view of 
a most beautiful and thickly settled 
country. Here our road connects 
with the Chicago Branch of the 
Illinois Central for Tolono, Cham- 
paign, Easkaskia and Chicago. The 
city is a well built, and rapidly im- 
proving place. It contains a popu- 
lation of Ave thousand, with one 
hundred and twenty-five business 
houses, twelve manufac<;ories of 
different kinds, three large floiuring 
mills, twelve churches, three schools, 
six hotels, two banks, five elevators, 
and two newspapers— Mattoon Jour- 
nal and Mattoon Republican. Tha 
grain elevators have an aggregate 
capacity of one hundred thousand 
bushels. The vicinity is a great com 
producing region, the yield per acre 
equaling that of the celebrated val- 
leys of the Miami and Scioto in Ohio. 

The machine shops, round house 
and car works of this road are 
located here, and Just being erected ; 
when completed they will add 
largely to the importance of the 
city and increase considerably its 
population by the large number 
of mechanics necessary for the suc- 
cessful operation ol such extensive 
works. 

The new gas works have recently 
been finished, and the prospect of 
"more light". is welcomed by the 
citizens with joy. 

CBABLESTON, 

is one of the most flourishing 
cities located on the road. The 
surrounding country, prairie and 
timber, is very productive, and set- 
tled by prosperous farmers. The 
population of the place reaches the 
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neighborhood of fifty-five hundred. 
Among the promment public build- 
ings are to be found seven fine 
churches, three large schools, an 
extensive medical college, and the 
City Hall located in the public 
square. The business houses ag- 
gregate one hundred and thirty ; in 
iiddition to which there are four 
liotels, two banks, and two weekly 
newspapers, the Courier and Plain- 
dealer, both having an extensive 
circulation. The manufacturing in- 
terests of the place contribute 
largely to its importance with its 
foimdry and machine shops, three 
flouring mills, two woolen factories, 
one plow and oi»e carriage Hactory. 

The city has been growing stead- 
ily and surely, and from its agricul- 
tural and manufacturing resources 
looks forwanf to a proud future. 

Thirteen miles fiirther brings us 
to 

ASHMORE, 

a small place numbering about four 
hundred inhabitants with a good 
flouring mill, three churches, two 
schools, and two hotels. 

Our road is still through a fine 
section of country, diversified with 
prairie and timber, and a five 
mile run brings us to 

KANSAS, 

a place containing eight hundred 
inhabitants. The town has twenty- 
four business houses, two flouring 
mills, one hotel, four churches, one 
school, and the Kansas Citizen news- 
paper, which is published weekly. 
Passing through Dudley, a small 
])lacc of three hundred inhabitants, 
located in the midst of an excellent 
stock country, we reach 



PARIS, 

after a run of thirteen miles. The 
place contains a population of near 
thirty-five hundred, and in a busi- 
ness point of view is by no means 
insignificant. The relative business 
statistics are enumerated as fol- 
lows : general business houses sev- 
enty-nine, schools four, churches 
six, fiouring mills three, £^tories 
four, foundry one, hotels three, and 
newspapers two. 
Seven miles beyond we arrive at 

VERMILLION. 

located in aheavily timbered section 
of country. The population will 
reach probably six hundred, and the 
place contains ten business houses^ 
three churches, two schools, one 
flouring mill, erected at a cost of 
$25,000, and one stave factory, con- 
suming annually four thousand 
cords of timber, and employing 
thirty hands. 

Four miles beyond, we pass 
through Sandford, a small. station 
of possibly three hundred inhabi- 
tants, and a further run of eight 
miles brings us to 

TERRE HAX7TE, 

the county seat of Vigo county, 
Indiana, on the east bank of the 
Wabash river, containing a popula- 
tion of about 20,000. 

It is beautifiiUy situated on an 
elevated plateau, is well built, and 
has broad streets, tastefully orna- 
mented with shade trees. It is the 
centre of trade for a rich and popu- 
lous region, and has a number of 
manufacturing establishments, chief 
among which are the railroad ma- 
chine shops, for repairing and con- 
structing engines and cars. 
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The Wabash river is navigable a 
portion of the year for steamboats, 
and shipments are made direct be- 
tween this place and points on Ohio 
and the Mississippi rivers. The old 
National Eoad, and other excellent 
roads intersect the country. An 
abundance of bituminous coal is 
found near the city. An extensive 
business is done in hubs, spokes and 
wagon timber generally; the hard 
wood of this locality being pecu- 
liarly adapted to such branches of 
manu&oture. 

There are now 6 railroads center 
ing at Terre Haute, two from In 
dianapolis, two from St« Louis, one 
from Evansville^ and one from Rock- 
ville, besides one in process of con- 
struction from Chicago, which will 
be completed early in 1871. 

The city contains two hundred 
and fifty business houses, five flour- 
ing mills with a capacity of 700 bbls 
per day, five banks, one nailfactory 
making 2,000 kegs per week, one 
blast fUmace consuming forty tons 
of iron per day, one glass fkctory, 
one car f^tory, two large machine 
shops, two extensive hub and spoke 
ikctories^ and several laxge barrel 
factories. 

The Express, Journal and Even- 
ing Gazette^ are published daily, and 
thelfail, Yolksblattand Banner, are 
issued weekly. 

The diftbrent religioujs denomina- 
tions are well represented, and have 
fine houses of worship. 

The State Ncumal School is lo- 
cated here» and the building is one 
of the finest In the State devoted to 
educational purposes. The sum of 
$225»00(> ha3 already been exp^ded 



upon it, and when completed will 
cost $300,000. The buUding is l^uf- 
ficiently advanced to admit of its 
occupation. Great interest is taken 
by all classes in the public schools, 
and the five which are already in 
successful operation claim an av- 
erage attendance of 2,500 students 
annually. 

The road crosses the Wabash river 
at this point on a fine bridge near 
eight hundred fleet long. 

Our route from Terre Haute to 

GREENCASTUe, 

A distance of thirty-three miles, is 
throujg^h a heavy timbered country, 
abounding with rich and extensive 
coal fields. The veins of ooal now in 
process of development at Carbon, 
on the line of this road, promise to 
add materially to the wealth and 
population of the district. The in- 
tervening stations between these 
two points are small and compara- 
tively unimportant. GreencasUe is 
situated in a beautifhl section, and 
contains a population of near thirty- 
five hundred. The supply of coal, 
timber, limestone and sandstone, is 
seemingly inexhaustable ; whUe val- 
uable deposits of iron and other ores 
give indications of the future pros- 
perity of the place, by the manu- 
fkcturing interest that must even- 
tually develop itself here. 

The business houses number fifty- 
five, together with eleven fkctories 
and mills, seven churches, the As- 
bury University, and five public 
schools, four hotels, two banks, and 
two newspapers, Banner and lS*ess. 

At this point our road connects 
with the Louisville, New Albany 
and Chicago BaUroad. 
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DANVILLE, 

located twenty imles beyond is the 
county seat of Hendricks ; contain- 
ing about three thousand inhabi- 
tants, and is a thriving business 
place. The new public buildings 
consisting of Court House, Poor 
House, and Jail, have just been 
completed at a cost of $180,000. 

The town contains five churches, 
six schools, forty-nine business 
houses, one flouring ndU, two saw- 
mills, three hotels, one bank, and 
one weekly paper, the Hendricks 
County Union. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

the great railroad center of Indiana, 
and the terminus of our road, is a 
dty of 50,000 inhabitants, situated 
on the west fork of White river. 
It was first settled by John Pogue 
in March 1819, and in about a year 
from that time it contained fifteen 
families. It was chosen as the seat 
of the State government in January 
1821, and at the same time the Leg- 
islature gave it its present name, 
and appointed commissioners to lay 
it off as a town. Incorporated in 
1836, the place received a city char- 
ter in 1847. 

The river is navigable as far as 
Indianapolis in time of high water, 
and is here crossed by a handsome 
bridge, and by several railroad 
viaducts. 



In a magnificent Union Depot, 
connections are made with the 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis, Pittsburg, Cin- 
cinnati & St. Louis, Jeffersonville, 
Madison and Indianapolis, India- 
napolis, Cincinnati & Lafayette, 
and Indianapolis, Peru and Chicago 
Railways, 

Besides the Capitol, and Govern- 
or's Mansion, the State asylums for 
the blind, insane, and deaf and 
dumb, are. fine building, refiectmg 
due credit upon this great and 
growing State, 

The system of education is very 
complete, and aside from the graded 
free schools of the city, there are a 
number of higher institutions of 
learning located here, among which 
may be mentioned the female col- 
leges, and the Northwestern Chris- 
tian University. 

The number of churches, many 
of which are elegant specimens of 
architecture, clearly evidence the 
spirit of Christianity reigning over 
the city. 

The manufacturing industry is 
is active and increasing, abundant 
water power being supplied by Fall 
creek and the central canal. 

The railroad facilities, together 
with the natural resources which 
Indianapolis enjoys unquestionably 
identifies her with the great and 
prosperous cities of the West. 
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This was one of the first raih-oad 
links that connected St. Louis with 
the East. Like most of the early 
railroad enterprises in the West, it 
had to contend with a host of diffi- 
culties and vexatious delays, but as •' 
money is an irresistible power, 
when applied to railroad building, 
this agency finally brought it 
through, and gave a broad guage 
road from St Louis to Cincinnati. 

As the author of this Guide has 
not had time to go over the Ohio & 
Mississippi railroad to collect iUll 
materals for a proper description of 
the country and towns along its line, 
he dan only furnish a brief sketch 
for the present edition. These scan- 
ty parts were obtained through the 
gentlemanly courtesy of an ofiicer 
of the road, who lives at Carlyle, 
and is familiar with the whole scope 
of country between St. Louis and 
Vincennes. 

The following table includes the 
whole line of the \oadfromSt. Louis 
to Cincinnati. 



STATIONS AND DISTANCES. 

340 St. Louis 

339 East St. Loiiis 1 

33« Hanover 4 

331 Caseyville 9 

327 Fui-man's 13 

325 Almi* 15 

323 O'Fallon 17 

317 Lebanon 23 

314 Summerlleld 20 

310 Trenton 30 

300 Hull 34 

302 IJreese 38 

297 Buxton 4J 



293. 
289. 
2t)0. 
276. 
271. 
262. 
267. 
254. 
245. 
238. 
231. 
223. 
217. 
213. 
211. 
205. 



.Carlyle 47 

.Collins 51 

.Sandoval 60 

.Odin 66 

.Salem 69 

.Middleton 78 

.Greendale 83 

.Xenia ; 86 

.Flora 95 

Clay City 102 

.Noble 109 

.Olney 117 

.Clar^'inont 123 

.Hadley 127 

.Sumner 120 

.Bridgeport 135 



201 LawrenceviUe 139 

196 Beman 144 

192 Vincennes 148 

191 Junction E. AC. B. K. .149 

185 Richland 155 

180 Wheatland 160 

178 Washington 167 

168 Black Oak 172 

162 Clark's 178 

168 Loogootee 183 

160 S hoals 190 

142 WUlowVaUey 198 

139 Huron 201 

132 Georgia 208 

127 Mitchell 218 

121 Scottville 219 

117 Tunnelton 223 

111 SparksviUe 229 

106 Medora 234 

101 Valonia 230 

98 Brownstown , 242 

92 Dunham 248 

87 Seymour 258 

79 Hardenberg 261 

73 North Vernon 267 

70 Oak Dale 270 

60 Butlerville 274 

, 62 Nebraska 278 

68 Holton 282 

£2 Osgood 288 

47 Deiawiire 293 

45 Piercevillc 295 

42 MUan 298 

37 ColdSprings 803 

33 Dillsboro ; 307 

26 Cochran 314 

21 Aurora 316 

20 Lawreuceburg 320 

13 North Bend 327 

9 Delhi 831 

4 Cullom'd 336 

1 Storr'd 339 

Cincinnati 340 
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EAST ST. LOUIS. 

The inquisitive schoolboy, who 
asked "why large rivers always 
ran by large cities," might have in- 
quired, with equal reason, why every 
large city has a small city just on 
the opposite side of the river. Some 
of these small cities appear to be 
quite unaccountable, though they 
are all indispensable to the growth 
and prosperty of their larger neigh- 
bors just across the stream. 

East St. Louis has grown up from 
the condition of a little, dirty strag- 
gling hamlet, to a place of no mean 
consideration. Good houses, stores 
and churches have been built,schools 
organized and all the machinery of a 
prosperous town put in operation. 
Large iron mills and machine shops 
give profitable employment to a 
great number of skilled workmen, 
and the whole place exhibits signs of 
prosperity which grows out of labor 
and thrift. 

CASEYVILLE. 

The train, after leaving the depot 
in East St. Louis, wends its way, 
seven or eight miles, across the 
famous American Bottom until it 
reaches Caseyville just at the foot 
of tlie bluff. The bluff, for miles up 
and down the river, is underlaid by 
immense beds of excellent bitumin- 
ous coal. Indeed the vast coal field 
whi(!h crops out along here in the 
blufts, extends more than a hundred 
miles away to tlic east, the veins of 
coal being six or eight feet in thick- 
ness. Some enterprising mathema^ 
tician,wlth the previous guessing of 
a good geologist, niiglit tell us how 
long this single coal field would 
supply the Aniericuii continent with 



fuel, in case all the wood was de- 
stroyed. As there is no geolo^st 
present to "guess," "calculate" or 
"reckon," I shall not attempt any 
estimate. 

The towh of Caseyville is strongly 
given to miiung, and every yeat its 
inhabitants assist to furnish thid 
many thousand tons of coal con- 
sumed in St. Louis. The towft lias 
two churches, one or two schools 
and thirty or forty places of business 
of all kinds 

ALMA, 

Is a small mining town fifteen mUes 
from East St. Louis, containing 
about one himdred houses that look 
as if they had been all planned by 
the same architect, and he not a very 
brilliant genius. It possesses the 
usual concomitants of most small 
mining towns, and cares as littlQ as 
other similar places for the ^hions, 
gold and grandeur of the great 
cities. 

o'fallon. 
Seventeen miles from St. Louis, is a 
place of considerable importance, 
contains upwards of one thousand 
inhabitants; has good churches, 
schooLs ; a Masonic and Grood Temp- 
lar's Lodge, number of well built 
dwelling houses, the usual number 
of stores and shops, an excellect 
planing mill, and expects soon to 
be connected with Belleville by a 
railroad 

LEBANON, 

Twenty-three miles from this city, 
is beautiftdly situated and a well 
built town containingsometwo thou- 
sand inhabitants of the right kind 
to insure prosperity to their young 
city, and all the surrounding couu- 
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try. This is the seat of McKen- 
dree College, an establishment that 
stands high amongst the literary in- 
stitutions of Illinois. The Union 
school house is a building that any 
town might be proud of. The town 
contains more than a hundred places 
of business of all sorts, many fine 
dwellings, and well built churches, 
a Masonic Lodge and Chapter and 
other social or benevolent societies. 

SUMltfERFIELD, 

Three miles beyond Lebanon, is 
well situated and well peopled. 
There are^only six or eight hundred 
inhabitants, but they have surround- 
ed themselves with those institu- 
tions that tend to social improve- 
ment and elevation. They have 
four churches, a number of good 
schools, nurseries and vineyards 
around the town, and in it one of 
the best flouring mills in the West. 

TRENTON, 

Thirty miles from St. Louis, is a 
prosperous town of one thousand or 
twelve hundred inhabitants. It has 
three or four churches and good 
schools. Being surrounded by a 
rich fruitful country, it is a great 
shipping point for corn and wheat. 

ST. CLAIR COUNTY 

The stations hitherto, except Tren- 
ton, have all been in St. Clair coun- 
ty, which contains by the present 
census about 56,000 inhabitants. 
The county extends about forty 
miles up and down the river, and its 
mineral and agricultural wealth is 
equal to that of any county in Illi- 
nois. The timber and prairie land 
are about equally divided, and the 
soil of both is excellent. 



HULL, 

Four miles fi:om Ironton, is a small 
town of four or five hundred popu- 
lation, mostly Germans. 

BRBESE, 

Thirty-eight miles from St. Louis, 
named after Judge Breese of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, is a flourish- 
ing town of a thousand inhabitants. 
The town is surrounded by German 
settlements. It has two flouring 
mills, a machine shop, and is orna- 
mented by 'a beautiful stone church, 
Catholic. 

CARLYLE, 

Forty-seven miles east of St. Louis, 
is the county seat of Clinton county, 
and stands on the right bank of the 
Kaskaskia river. The locality is 
good, being on the edge of a flne 
prairie where the land is quite roll- 
ing enough to ensure good drsunage. 
The population of Clinton county 
is about seventeen thousand, that 
of Carlyle, not far from two thous- 
sand. There are m the town six 
churches, three flne schools, three 
or four hotels, twenty to thirty dry 
goods and grocery stores, the usual 
number of professional men, a 
Lodge of Masons, Oddfellows tmd 
Good Templars. It has three plan- 
ing and two saw mills. Lumber is 
quite an article of traffic, and much 
of the hard lumber used in St. Louis 
comes from Carlyle, being there 
sawed from logs that have been 
rafted down the Kaskaskia river. 

COLLINS, 

Fifty-one miles from St. Louis, is a 
small town of flve or six hundred 
inhabitants surrounded by a flne 
country. 
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SANDOVAL AND ODIN, 

The former at the crossing of the 
Illinois Central and the latter of 
the Chicago Branch of the same 
road, will be foimd ftUly Hoticed 
under the head of thie Illinois Cen- 
tral Bailroad. 

SALEM, 

The county seat of Marion county, 
Is a pleasant town of some 15,000 
inhabitants, and rapidly improving. 
Several brick blocks have been 
erected within a few years. It has 
four churches, a ladies seminary, 
and a number of good schools. 
Manon county has about two-thirds 
of its surface in prairie. The soil 
is rich, tlie popiUation numbers 
about 25,000. 

lUKA AND XENIA, 

Two small stations, eighty-three 
and eighty-six miles respectively 
from St. Louis, are small but pleas- 
ant toAvns, surrounded by a fine 
country, and giving good promise 
of future growth and developement. 

FLORA, 

A town of two thousand inhabit- 
ants, is in Clay county, ninety-five 
miles from St. Louis. At this point 
the Illinois, South Eastern Eailroad 
crosses the Ohio and Mississippi. 
This road is already built from 
Springfield to Pana, and is to be 
completed to Shawneetown the 
present year. This is a good coun- 
ty of land, having more prairie than 
timber. 

CLAY CITY, 

Is also a flourishing town of about 
one thousand inhabitants, on the 
Little Wabash, Just in the edge of 
the prairie. It possesses such char- 
acteristics ji.'i beloii": to all the sniiill 



towns in this rich country, and lias 
its fUll share of clever people. 

NOBLE, 

Is another of the small but thriving 
towns on the line of the railroad. 
It is one hundred and nine miles 
from St. Louis, and contains about 
800 inhabitants, having, besides the 
usual complement of churches, 
schools, die, a first rate flouring 
mill. 

OLNBY, 

One hundred and seventeen miles 
east of St. Louis is the county seat 
of Hichland coimty, and one of the 
most interesting and important 
towns on the line, of this road. The 
place has been built up by intelli- 
gent, enterprising people, and they 
have made their mark every where. 
Here you will find a school house 
that cost $80,000, good churches, a 
national band, a Masonic lodge, 
chapter and commandery, planing 
mills, machine shops, wagon £eic- 
tories, fhrmture factories, with the 
usual number of business houses 
and of professional men. The 
coimty of Richland is properly 
named, and has very little poor land 
in any portion of it. Tlie county 
is watered by the Wabash and its 
branches, and contains about 25,000 
population. After this come in 
succession, the small stations of 

CLAREMONT, SUJklNER AND BRIDGE- 
FORT, 

Varying in their attractions, resour- 
cess capabilities and futiu'c probJi- 
bilities, but each making a centre 
of trade, for a greater or smaller 
scope of country. 

LAWRENCEVILLE, 

The county scat of Lawrence coiui- 
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iy, is a small town of dbont one 
thousand inhabitants, on the Em- 
barrass river, a branch of the Wa- 
bash. From tills point to 'VlnoenneSy 
about nine miles, the road passes 
oyer Hlllson prairie, the Wabash 
bottom, which the stage drivers in 
ante-railroad times, used to call 
purgatory. 



As it Is the intention of the 
author to write a more particular 
and faithM description of the whole 
line of this road, for the next edi- 
tion of the Guide, he wiU not now 
attempt to give any account of Vin- 
cennes, as regards its present im- 
portance or the interest of its histo« 
rical associations. 
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This is one of the grandest raUroad 
tiioroughfares of the West The main 
line, with its branches and dependencies, 
embraces more than a thousand miles 
of railway^ penetrating some of the rich- 
est portions of country to be found in 
all the Western States and territories. 

. This was one of the first railroads of 
tbe country to reoeive a subsidy of 
public lands from the Govemment, and 
these have been so well managed in 
tiieir sale and settlement, that they 
fajave added largely to the population 
and prosperity of Illinois. 

RAILROAD LANDS. 

In 1850, the General Govenment 
ceded a portion of the public lands, 
lying within the State of Illinois, and 
axtending fifteen miles on each side 
of ^e track, to aid in the construttion 
of a railroad from Cairo, in the extreme 
southern part of the State, to Dunleith, 
in the north-west, with a branch to 
^hicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
The State transferred these lands to 
the Central Railroad Company on con- 
ditions which have been fully complied 
with. The Company expended |80,- 
000,000 in the construction of a railroad 
286 



through the State, as above described, 
and in erecting station-houses, ware- 
houses^ and other permanent improve- 
ments. The grant comprised 2,695,000 
acres in alternate sections. This land 
had been for many years offered to pur- 
chasers at 11.26 per acre, and, under 
the graduation laws, would soon have 
come into the market at a rate even 
lower than this. Immediately upon 
the Company undertaking to build the 
railroad, the Gavemment advanced the 
price of the land it had reserved (the 
Alternate sections) to |2,60 an acre; 
and at iMs rate it met with a speedy 
sale. Thus the Government was an 
absolute gainer by the transaction, even 
in a monied point of view; With the 
projection of the »aiboad, new life and 
energy were given to the region through 
which it was to pass. The land was 
offered to settlers at a low price and 
upon easy terms ; immigration was im- 
mediately attracted; the country, hith- 
erto a wilderness, was put under culti- 
vation ; and there has followed an in- 
crease in population and material pros- 
perity altogether onparafieled. 
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STATIOKB JWS SISIAlICm. 

Dubuque. 191 

15 Peosla, 177 

23 Farley 169 

29 DyeraviUe 162 

8T BarWiUe 1S5 

41 Delaware _ 161, 

47 Manchester.. 145 

64 Masonrille.; ' J38 

61 WinUirop ...» 130 

66 IndeperidBnee 122 

78 Jeeup 114 

87 Rayaioad - 106 

98 Waterloo 99 

98 C. F. & M. Junot'n... M 

106 Janeertlle....- 

lia "Waverly 

128 NoBhua-.r » 

139 Charles City _ 

166 OaagB „. 

1*4 SLAnBgar. .... 

»9 CedarFdllB -.. 88 

109 New HflctCord ._ 82 

118 farkereburg 74 

138 .....Aplington 69 

131 Acklej 60 

148 Iowa Falls _ 49 

167 Waiiama 34 

m „.Web8ter (Sty 20 

191 Fort Dodge 

Dubaqaa 

Dunlath 456 



17. 






Galena. 439 

M CounoU Hill. 432 

39 SwIesMowid. 428 

38 Apple KvM. 418 

44 Warren 412 

47 Now. 40d 

68 LenB„ 400 

80 Blaroy 386 

88 Freeport 388 



108... 
116... 



...Foi'BB 

...Baldaae 

..Polo 

...Woomng.... 



...Amboy 



123 Sublette.. 

181 Mendota.. 

144 Ooa! Track... 

1" La Balle... 

166 Toniea 



167 TVenODB S88 

178 Minonk.... .. 278 

186 Panola 370 

189 sa-Paao 368 

198 HmJson. . 267 

207 Bloomington 248 

219 Heyworth 287 

226 WapeUa 3S1 

229 Clinton _ 336 

238 Miwa... .... 218 

246 Forsytb 210 

361 Decalur 306 

281., Maooa 195 

266 Moawequa.. 189 

2T4 Assumption. .._ 181 

288 ^..FvM 17B 

290 OooDoe _ 166 

800. Runsej 166 

813.... Vandalia „., 148 

319...._ ....Shebonier 188 

327.... Patoka ItS 

337. ."...SaQdOTal HB 

843 CentraBa Ill 

406 Cairo 8 



Chicago 

14 ; Calumet...;.... 

14 Thornton , 

i8 Uatteson 

!9 Ricliton 

H MoQe« 

10 Peotone. 

17 .MantSDO- 

S6.. EonkaJtee 

>7 Sacramento... 

14 Chabanse 

J9 Clifton 



.. age 

. 302 



77.. Danforth... 

81.. Gilmao -284 

86 Onarga. _ ISO 

88. Spring Creek 27t 

98.. Bulklay 371 

fl9. Loda _8«8 

103 Fatten 361 ' 

109 Ludlow 858 : 

H4 Rantcul 291 

128 Champalgo _ tS7 

187 .' Tolono »8 

142 PeBotum S18 

150 Tuscola IIS 

•Okaw 807 
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ouao, 
TLe BoaOiBm terminiu of tbe 
Illinois Ceatral BaHroad, at the jimo- 
tion of the Ohio and HisNssippi Biveis, 
is a, point of the flrgt oomtnercial, geo- 
graphjcal, aod Btiategicfil ImportBUce. 
It ieBS&mileasoQth from Chicago, C22 
Bonth-weat from CSndnnatI, 175 south- 
oMt from St. Lonis, and about 1,000, 
b7 tlie coarse of the riTor, north from 
Sew OrUana. From the period of the 
eHtablishmont of steam naT^tton on 
the WeBlern riven, this delta wu mark- 
ed as an eligible titeforadty, bnt the 
local disadvant^^ were too great for 
private enterprise to overcome, and the 
early history of Cidro is the historj of 
many signal and lamentable tUlarat. 
Ita prosperit]' dales firom the opening 



of the Blhuris Cenml BaOroad. ^m 
ooutraotioK of levees to protect the 
dtj fh)m inundation, the boilding of 
waMhonseS) and indeed the creation 
of business — these nndertskings of the 
Bmlioad Oompany are the anspieions 
mronnutaaces which combined to m^e 
Cairo a oentre of traffic. The first 
Itaia of cars reached Cairo on the 7th 
of August, 1865, and since that time 
the progress of the ohy has been steady 
and onward. In 1860, it centred 242 
inhabitants. It was incorporated in 
1866, and now has a popnlatjon of more 
than 12,000. Every steuner plying be- 
tweoi St Ixmii, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
or Fittabnrg, and the southern towns 
on the Hiasiesippi Siver, must nccessari' 
ly stop at Curo, and land and receive 
psB8engerB,b«i^it, and supplies. Du- 
ring the last year, 4,888 steamboats 
touched here. Large and handsome 
buildmgs have been recently eonstmo. 
ted by the General Qoremment, and 
die County (Alexander) of which Cairo 
the shire town. The D. S. Oovem- 
snt is now erecting a building of 
it stone, to cost |200,000, for the 
« of the Custom House and the Post 
Offloe. Tliere are ten chnrches in the 
I to wit: two Soman Cadiolic and 
AfKctui, and one eadt Episcopal, 
Baptist, Oeiman-Latheran, MeAodis^ 
Christian, and Presbyteriao. The pub- 
lic schools are justly the pride of the 
dty and the admitatiou of strangers. 
The total unmbet of business and tra- 
ding houtee Is 2S6, which kicludea two 
banks and two insurance companies. 
In addition to the eitensive depots of 
the Bailroad Oompsoy, there are Ave 
large grtia warehouses and cue grain- 
elevatoi. The " press" ooniielaor the 
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daily and weekly ** Democrat" and the 
weekly " Times." There are twa dry 
docks, and a number of manufacturing 
concerns, among which are two flour- 
ing-mUls, two saw-mills, three machine- 
shops, two foundries, two planing and 
sash mills, two breweries, two barrel 
factories, two tobacco-factories, and cot- 
ton gins and presses, &o., &c. Twelve 
doctors and fifteen lawyers, reprepent 
the medical and legal professions. 

MOUND STATION, 

Eight and one-half miles north of 
Cairo, is connected with Hound City, 
a busy place of 2,000 inhabitants, by a 
railway three miles in length. There 
are freight and passenger houses here 
erected by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, and some business is done 
in the lumber-forwarding way. 
TiLLA Binas. 

This station has three hotels, six 
stores, three brickyards, two blacksmith 
shops, three saw-mills in the vicinity, 
one church, one schoolhouse, one broom 
factory, one shmgle and furniture fac- 
tory, one drug-store, &c. The name 
was suggested by the character of the 
surrounding country, which consists of 
a ridge, or series of ridges, extending 
from a point four or five miles, west of 
the railroad eastward to the Ohio River, 
at Caledonia, and thence up the river 
indefinitely. The soil is fertile; and 
this station being in the neighborhood 
of hills, has attracted to itself much at- 
tention as a desirable place for the 
extensive cultivation of fhiit, and quite i^ 
number of persons, representing almost 
every State in the Union, are largely 
engaged in that pursuit This valley, 
between the Ohio and Mississippi^ is un-. 
surpassed for horticultural purpose. Coal 



abounds ; and tobacco, cotton, and j 
ghum are very profitably and exteiisivo» 
ly cultivated. The country is rapidly 
growing in population, and manj 
improvements are in progress. 

POUlSKI, 

Situated sixteen miles north of ObSio, 
has 300 inhabitants. In this place iber» 
are three stores, a. blacksmith shop, two 
bridcyards, and a schoolhouse, whkb 
is used also as a house of worship. 

A large lumber bu^ness is carried 
on here ; and six saw*mills are kept ma- 
ning, cutting all kinds of plow and 
wa^on stufi^ besides common lembef 
for building, fencing, and other purpose!. 

Both the soil and diraate are well 
adapted to the raising of early fMt» 
and vegetables. During the last year, 
85,000 fruit-trees and fifteen acrei of 
strawberries were planted, and in th^ 
same period ten new faima were op^ed. 

Twenty miles north of Cairo, ftM 
a population of 800,. mainly engaged 
in the lumber business. There are 
three saw-mUls here, making about ■& 
million feet of poplar,, oak, and 
cypress lumber annually ; besides whidi 
large quantities of cypress ahing^et 
are rived and shaved by hand: 

WIETAUO^ 

Twenty-four miles north of Oa&o, 
has 250 inhabitants. A large lumber 
trade is carried on in Wetang. Here 
are two chundies (Luthem and GemMO 
Reformed), two schools, two stores, ooe 
hotel, three saw-mills, one bladbunith- 
shop, one cooper-shop, two carpentec^' 
shops, and one wagon-shop. 

OONGOLA 

la situated twenty-seven miles nortii 
of Cairo, and contains 1,000 Inhabi* 
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t«ntt. Thiee j^nra igoiba popnUtEoD 
did a«t axoMd SOO. Dougol* U in As 
hewt of (ha Emit r^ion, and the olieap- 
BCH of the land sttaaota aambera.who 
pnipow MxgAging; in bait cultuie in 
Soathem Illinois, nkoludis elioek 
tMm«d szcellsnt for (obacoo, ootton, and 
wha*t. It ia high and rolling uid 
liMwilj ticabered. Twdvs dot forms 
««M put nnder onltiTatioiL last J6U, 
and in the unie timo fifl; acres w«re 
pbotedtoBttawbercies, and six (hoos- 
Htdpeaohand pear treea Mtont. The 
bwiaeM of the plaoe keeps op sotsd 
dry-goods stores, one hardvaro-store, 
two dnig-Btorea, nulUnoTj-store, hotel, 
saddle and harness shop, liver; stabH 
photographic gallery, two blac^ amitht 
■nd wagonahops, three ahoft^tiops* 
and sis oooper-shops. 

jonasoBo', 

Conn^ seat oC Uiiion County, 829 
miles from Ohicago, and SG f^om Cairo, 
oontaina a popolation of abont 3,600. 

Here are two Hethodiat, one Free, 
byteriao, t^e Boman Oatholio,iuidtwo 
Baptist ohorohw; two pablic Rchool- 
honses, and sereral private schools, 
with an attendanoe altogether of 67S 
children. Twelve handsome re^deuoes 
were built the past year, and the town 
ia proflpering Snely. The eunonndiug 
country is peculiarly adapted to the 
enltivaUoa of boiti 60,000 trees were 
planted dnring (he last year. The peach 
attains a hig^ degree of perfection. 

The ealtnre of cotton is also asaifin. 
iog some Impcrtanoa. In the (own 
than are four flooring-milia ; fifteen 
dry-goods stores ;sev«irot^groceriea; 
nine blaoksmith-ahopa, three hotels ; 
» printing office, iaaaiag " The Jones- 
boro' OaMtio-" three ding-«torea; 



Qre boot and shoe shops; two sad. 
dlery-ihopa ; two jeweller-ahopa ; foar 
millinery-shops; one steam barrel-fac- 
tory, tumii^ cat 400 barrels a day, 
two lune-kilns, maUng 860 barrels of 
lime per day ; ana draio'tile fbotory, 
which makea a soperior artide ofUlefl ; 
a pottery, the largeet in Southrau 
Illinois ; two tan-yards ; one agricoitunl- 
implement warehouse ; two tobaooo-ttui- 
tories ; one saw-mill ; five cooper-ahops ; 
two liTery«tables ; two lodges of Fre»- 
Uasons, two of Odd ^Jellows, and one 
of Oood Templers. 

OOBDIH 

(P. 0. Scnth Pass), S23 miles sonfh 
trom Chicago, and 42 north I^om Cairo. 
A flcnriahing town has grown up 
aroand this station within the paat 
five years. This has been caused by 
the development of the fhiit-growing 
facilities of the neighborhood. The 
high landa which prevail here are parti- 
cularly adv*od to the growth of 
peaches, apfdea, pears, gr^wa, and 
small fruits ; and the climate is ao 
mild that many who were mvallds in 
odder localities have rc^^ed their 
healtii here. In 1865 tiie oarefnlly-pra 
pared statisties of (he "Frnit-Orowera 
AsscdatioBofSoathemllUnois," show- 
ed 14? acres of strawberries in bear - 
ing, and 880,825 fhiit-trees planted ; 
it is safe to say that there are new 
SOO aores of strawberries, and 400,000 
treea (apples, pears, and peaches). 



Is stated bewem two romantic, rooky 
bloA, 48 miles north of Cfuro. The 
land In diis Tioinity ia well ad4>ted to 
almoat all deacriptions of farming, but 
more partionlariy to fhitt^rowing. It 
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is eeUmated that there are more than 
260,000 peach, apple, and pear trees, 
and the gpreater part of them now in 
bearing order, and about two hundred 
acres of strawberries, and other fruits in 
less amount, within two and ahalf miles 
of the station; There are several 
▼ineyards of trom five to fifteen acres 
eadtL Sweet potatoes and tomatoes are 
extensively cultivated. The. Company's 
land is being rapidly settled upon by 
indostiious and intelligent families from 
the North and IJast Land set with 
fruit-trees conmiands a high price. 
The peach crop in this vicinity is al- 
most a certain one. 

CABBONDALB 

is a rapidly improving town,* 57 miles 
north from Cairo ; estimated population, 
2,600. It has three fiouring-mills, 
three carding-machines, twelve cotton- 
gins, nine dry-goods stores, eleven 
grocery-stores, four drug-stores, two 
Aimiture-stores, four grain warehouses, 
one agricultural-implement store, two 
tin-ware and stove stores, five black, 
smith-shops, two hotels, one printing- 
office, issuing '*The New Era" newspa- 
per, five churches, and schools for seven 
hundred children. Among the lead- 
ing productions of the place are cot- 
ton and tobacco. The shipments of 
cotton in 1866 amounting to 8,000'bales 
of 400 pounds each. One-fourth of all 
the tobacco grown in Illinois is sent 
to market from this station. 

DB SOTO, 

63 miles north ot Cairo, is a thriving 
business-place of about 800 inhabitants. 
It has three churches, two sdhoolhouses, 
a printing-office, seven stores, one hotel, 
two flouring-miUs, one wooUen and 
carding factory, and otne mechanio 



shops. Ten thousand fruit-trees were 
planted, and six new.fisrms opened in 
this vicinity last year^ The- oountyis 
adapted to the cultivation of all kinds 
of fruits, and iM^rticularlyapides^ peaob- 
es, and strawberries 

DU QUOIll, 

288 miles from Chicago, and 77 above 
Cairo, has a population of about 4,- 
500, and is rapidly growing, fifty 
new brick and frame buildhigs, stores, 
eta, weie erected the last year. - Via 
place contains a foundry, a madiine- 
shop, a planii^ mill, two flonringw 
mills, a wood-turning shop, four black- 
smith and fbur wagon shops, oigar 
manufactories, fifteen general stores^ 
<me wholesale and six retail grooeries, 
four drug-stores, four dothing-ttores^ 
four boot and shoe-stores, four millin- 
eries, two hanlware-stores, two book 
and stationery stores, four hotels, one 
furniture-store^ three lumber-yards, two 
bakeries and flour and feed storeSf 
and one printing-office, publishing a 
weekl^f pi^^er, **The Recorder and Tri* 
bune.** There are five sohool-houseB ; 
one costing $25,000^ for a graded 
school, recently completed, is now in 
operation. The Christian and Presby- 
terian CSiurohes are of wood, and the 
Baptist and Mel^odist societies have 
each neat edifices of bride The ooun- 
try around Da Quoin isr prairie^ with 
strips of woodland, and is exoeedini^y 
fertile. The winters are mild and pleas- 
ant, with very Uttle snow. GreU at- 
tention is paid to the oultivatioo of 
fhiit, especially the peach. In the sea- 
son of 1866, over 65,000 boxes, or 22,000 
bushels, were sent northward. One 
oottin-gin is in operation, and, in 1867, 
over 600 bales of cotton were shipped 
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iVom this station. The raisuig of sor- 
ghum is also an important branch of in- 
diistry ; but the largest basiness is in 
coal, — ^9 mines are in operation, and 
about 100,000 tons were mined in the 
last year. Toba6co is a staple article of 
all this region, as many as half a mil- 
lion pounds being shipped fi:om here 
in a single season. 

ST. JOHNS, 

78 miles north of Cairo, has about 800 
inhabitants. The chief business of the 
place is mining coal, 17,000 tons of 
which were sent away by the railway in 
1867. At this station there is a store 
of general merchandise, a warehouse, 
hotel, flouring-mill, sorghnm-mill, black- 
smith's shop, and a school, with an 
attendance of about 100 children. 

TAMABOA, 

85 miles north of Oairo, is a busy, pros- 
perous town of 1,000 inhabitants. 

A large business in coal is transacted 
here: two mines have been opened, 
from which are raised three hundred 
tons per day, the coal being of a very 
superior quality. Fruit-trees thrive well, 
and several thousand were planted dur- 
ing tlie last season. The Methodists 
have a church here, and two other so- 
cieties — Baptist and Presbyterian — ^hold 
meetings in the schoolhouse. Hero 
are five large and well conducted 
schools, two hotels, two hardware-stores 
and tin-shops, two drag-stores, six stores 
of general merchandise, book-store, 
clothing-store, three blacksmith-shops, 
two wagon-shops, two furniture-shops, 
three lumber-yards, harness-factory, 
fiouring-mill, carding^machine, &c. 

DUBOIS, 

19 miles north of Oairo, is in a region 
"irhere the prairie and the wood-land 



are about equal. In this section are 
some of the best fruit-lands in southern 
Illinois. It is on the northern boun- 
dary of the great coal-field. The Rail- 
road Company has many excellent 
tracts of land in this neighborhood still 
unsold. Many improvements have been 
recently made in the county adjacent 
to this station. During the last year 
thirty new farms were opened,— mainly 
fruit-farms — and about 5,000 fruit-trees 
were set out. The present population 
ofDuboisi8 500. 

ASHLET, 

99 miles north of Cairo, is pleasantly 
situated on a gently rolling prairie 
which is watered by many small streams. 
The population is about 1,500. It is 
a place of considerable trade, and has 
thirteen stores for the sale of almost 
every description of merchan^e, four 
hotels, three flouring-mills, one woollen- 
factory, one agricultural-implement fac- 
tory, one saw mill, four bladcsmith- 
shops, four wagon-shops, and four lum- 
ber yards. There are three churches 
(one Baptist and two Methodist,) and 
a large public-school building, accom- 
modating four schools. 

RICHVIEW, 

102 miles north of Cairo, has a popu- 
lation estimated at 1,600. Within the 
last twelve months more than twenty 
new farms have been opened in this 
vicinity by men who intend making 
frait the principal crop. 170,000 ftuit- 
trees have been set out, the half of 
which are in bearing. This is one of 
the best shipping points on the line of 
the road ; and more business is done 
here than in some places having double 
the population. The sodety in the 
town and vicinity is excelletit ; tlie land 
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is ooDsidered equal in fertOitj to any 
in the State ; and altogether it Ui a very 
prosperous neighborhood. 

IRYIHGTOM, 

6 miles south of Gentralia, is situated 
In the centre of the richest farmmg 
prairie in Southern Illinois. Improved 
farms are selling in the vicinity at high 
figures. The Illinois Agricultural Col- 
lege is located here. The farm connec- 
ted with this college, nearly a section of 
land in extent, lies west of the town and 
adjacent to the station. This is destin- 
ed to be a leading place for trade 
in fruit,— peaches, strawberries, and 
grapes. It is estimated that 8,000 trees 
and eight or ten acres of strawberries 
were set last season. Irvington has a 
healthy location, is a place of good so- 
ciety, and superior educational and busi- 
ness advantage. The shipments of flour 
last year amounted to 8,854 bbls; of 
^heat, A800 bushels ; and of oats, 8,600 
bushels. 

CINTRALIA, 

258 miles south from Chicago, and 121 
miles north from Cairo, at the Junction 
of the Chicago Branch with the main 
line of the Illinois Central Railroad, is 
a thriving city of 6,000 inhabitants. It 
is located in the centre of a good farming 
district, and has the trade of a large 
section of country. It contains eight 
diurcbes — Lutheran,Presbyterian,Meth- 
odist, Christian, Roman Catholic, Epis- 
copal, and two Baptist ; two large and 
three small schools, two weekly news- 
papers, five hotels, one plane-factory, 
two wagon-shops, and fifty stores of all 
descriptions. The Railroad Company 
have an extensive machine-shop and 
foundery here. A firood deal of atten- 
tion is given to the cultivation of fruit, 



and large shipments were made in the 
season of '67, — by the fruit train up- 
wards of 800 tons, and by express 600 
tousi, principally peaches for the Chicago 
market 

CEVTRALCITT 

is situated northward of Centralia, some- 
thing less than two miles distant, and 
is a steadily-growing place, at this time 
having a population of 1,000. fifteen 
new farms were opened last year, aad 
22,000 fruiUrees and 100 acres of straw- 
berries planted. 

ODUf, 

at the intersection of the CSiieago Branch 
of the Illinois Central with the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad, is 224 miles 
south of Chicago, 121 miles north of 
Cairo, and 65 miles east of St Louis. 
The location of Odin gives it tlie com- 
mand of four markets,— Chicago, St 
Louis, CSndnnati, and Cairo,— maki^ 
it one of the best shipping points in 
Southern DUnoia. The hay-trade is 
important, the shipments ranging from 
1,000, to 1,600 tons per annum. The j 
population of Odin is about 1,600, and 
is steadily increasing, and the plane 
shows every sign of a prosperous in- 
land town. There are in lthis i^aee 
four churches — ^Roman Oatholic^ Pf«s- 
byterian, Episcopal, Methodist, and the 
Protestant Methodist, and the building 
of another is contemplated by the sect 
called Christian,— two schools, thirty- 
five stores of one description and an- 
other, four large hotels, one first>Qlass 
grist-mill, one planing mill, and four 
carriage and wagon factories. 

VOMTI 

is 6 miles north of Odin. At presoit 
there are no dwelling-houses Jnst ' 
around the railwi^ station, bat a atore ! 
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is now in oonrae of erection, and seve- 
ml other buildings will be pat np dur- 
ing the ooming year. In this neighbor- 
hood fruit seems to do well, and there 
are a number of fine orchards (both 
apple and peach) in bearing condition. 
During the last season 26,000 boxes 
of peaciies were sent to market from 
this station. Salem (the county-seat 
of Maron County), situated three miles 
south-easterly from Tonti, has a pop- 
ulation of 2,000 and is rapidly improv- 
ing. It now contains four churches, 
a female college, and other schools; 
two newspapers twenty stores, two 
hotels, two lumber-yards, two flouring- 
mills, two sugar mills, and two saw- 
mills. The court-house, a spadouSi high 
building, was built four years ago. 

ALMA, 

10 miles north of Odin, is a place of. 
about 200 inhabitants. It is situated in 
the midst of fine rolling prairie, and 
the country around is well settled up. 
The place coiitains three stores, two 
blacksmith-shops, two carpenter-sliops, 
one wagon-shop, one saw mill, and a 
school-house which receives 126 schol- 
ars. There are ten peach-orchards, 
having upwards of 300 acres in trees, 
within two miles of the town. Large 
quantities of small fruit are sent vo 
market fh>m this place. 

KINMUHDV, 

15 miles north of Odin,is a thriving town 
of 2,000 inhabitants, having a good 
' country trade, and growing as rapidly 
' as any place in this section of the 
Btate. Upwards of fifty houses were 
erected last year. The land in this vi- 
cinity is highly esteemed for wheat, and 
- for fruit is especially productive^ 200, 
' 000 fruit-trees ahready in bearing. With- 



in a mile and a half of the station are 
two good nurseiies. Einmundy eon- 
tains three churches, having houses of 
worship— Methodist, Cumberland Pies, 
byterian, and Congregationalr-and a 
Baptist society has also been organised ; 
a graded school (a first-dara building), 
of 600 scholars, and select schools i 
twenty-three stores, to wit: ten dry- 
goods, four grocery, two drug, two 
hardware, two furniture, two fanqy- 
goods, and one bookstore, twohotels^ 
two combined grist and saw mills, an 
extensive tobacco-factory, two lumber- 
yards, a woollen-factory, several sor- 
ghum-miUs, and medianlcs's sh<^)6-— 
blacksmith's, carpenter's, cabinet-ma- 
ker's, cooper's, wagon and harness 
maker's, eta A large four-story brick 
flouring-mill was erected last summer* 

SANDOVAL 

is at the crossing of the Hain Line of 
the Illinois Central and the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroads. The country 
round about is rapidly settling up, no 
less than seventy new farms having 
been opened last year. At this time^ 
the town has 1,000 inhabitants and 
800 houses. It is estimated that there 
are 40,000 fhiit4rees growing in the 
vicinity of SandovaL At the station 
there are two churches, and religious 
senrlces are also held in two halls ; 
two schoolhouses<--one brick, recmxtly 
constructed at a cost of $8,000 ; seven 
stores, four hotels, one flouring-mill 
eleven mechanic shops, and two grain- 
warehouses. Distance from ChioagOy 
250 miles, and from St. Louis, 61 
miles. The Ohio and Mississ4>pi Bail- 
road Company have an migine-house 
and shops at this place, which give 
employment to many mechankss. 
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PAIOKA, . 

1Z Qiilee north of ihJ8 junction of the 
Branoli aaci liain lone. Population, 
864 Tho town . contidnfl one steam 
4oi9r-niiUy two ateajoi saw-mills, Ua<^-. 
nnith shop, wagon-shop, two oarpenter- 
sjiiops, hatrneas-shop) hotel, shoe-shop, 
iive dry-goo€U( stores, two drag-stores, 
and a; fiEunily grocerj. 

■ TABXITA, ■ 

is 223 mUiM sonth of Ohieago, and 29 
miles north of Gentralia. One large 
brick store and a number ^of dwblling- 
houses were built last year, and the 
prospeets of the place are growing 
better, year by year, as the country 
around is settled up. At the station, 
there arb three g^rain warehouses, one 
hotel, fbur stores^ a merchant tailor's 
shop, three blaoksmith-riiops, hardware- 
store, flouring-mill, carding-machinev 
and hay-press. Tnere is a brisk trade 
carried on in cOm, wheat, sorghum, and 
hay, .-•■■..•.• 

4 miles south of Bdigwood, is a rooantly 
established station ; and, at the present 
time, oontains 82 dwelling-houses and 
about 200 inhabitants. The Tillage 
has a church, shoolhousei three stores, 
blacksmith-shop, plow-factory, wagon- 
shop, 4ouring-mill, and saw-milL Du- 
ring the last year forty-seven new 
farms were opened, and 81,700 fruit- 
trees planted #itMn a radius of three 
miles from the station. • 

KDOIWOOD, 

21& miles south of Chicago, is a place of 
about 800 inhabitants,, and oontainS 
three gnun warehotlses, a. ^mring-miU, 
hotel, three blacksmith-shops, six Stores 
of Tarious kinds, hameaa-shops, and two 
shoe-shops: and two oooper-ahopa, 



ICASON, 

212 miles south of Chicago, is a thriving 
place of nearly 800 inhabitants. Xt is 
situated on an elevated portion of a 
beautiful roUing praine, timber of vari- 
ous kinds plentiful and (dose at hand, 
and water in an abundant supply. This 
locality is remarkably healthy, and the 
surrounding country is well settled with 
an enterprising class of people from the 
Sastem and Kiddle States. Two rail- 
roads hf^ve been lately chartered— one 
leading from Shawneetown to a point 
near Mason;, and another, from St. 
Louis to Terre Haute, is already graded 
to Yandalia -pandit is confidently ex- 
pected that both, will strike this town, 
making it an important nukoad centre. 

WATSOH, 

206 miles from Chicago, is in a healthy 
district, and is sloidy but steadily im- 
proving. Many settlers from Ohio are 
located in the vicinity. The soil is 
good, -» well . adapted to fruits of all 
kinds, wheat and vegetables. Ten thou- 
san4 fruit-trees were planted last year. 

SHOBonsa, 
6 1*2 miles south of Vaadalia. ThefiMrm- 
ing land, in this vicinity is being rapidly 
settled upon by an enterprising and in- 
dustrious dass of inhabitants, and is 
steadily rising in value. Among the 
settlers are many educated Germans. 
During the last year twenty-two new 
farms, were: Opened in the vicinl^ of 
thisAtaUon, and 20,000 fruit-trees plant- 
ed. 

TANDALIA, 

the oountyraeat of Fayette Oonntyi is 
on the Main. Line of the lUinoia Central 
Railroad, twenty-eig^t nulea above the 
Junction with the Chicago Branch, and 
i287 miles Arom Chkwgo. Thapopnla* 
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tion of the pilace is about 2,600. It 
oontaina two flouring-mills, a fbondry, 
two woollen-mills, and other, mahufac- 
taring edtablishments of various kinds, 
thirty stores of all descriptions, and four 
Jiotels. There is an excellent graded 
school, with 200 pupils. Here are five 
churches — Presbytcriau, Methodist. 
German Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and 
German Methodist. Two newspapers 
are published here — ** The Fayette 
Democrat " and ** The Yandalia Union." 
The town ia beautifully situated on ris« 
ing ground, surrounded by wooded hills. 
Early settled, and formerly the capital 
of the State, it languished upon the re- 
moval of the seat of government to 
Springfield, but has recently started 
fresh, and is now likely to become one of 
the more important towns of the State. 

VERA, 

is a new station, 6 miles north from 
Yandalia. Some of the best farms in 
Fayette County are situated in this 
neighborhood. The population of the 
village at the railway station, ia about 
100, and there is a good schoolhouse, 
two stores, one hotel, one fine steam 
flour-mill, two steam saw-milla, black 
smith-shop, wagon-shop, and broom- 
factory. 

RAMSKT, 

Thirteen miles north of Yandalia, 
is a village of 180 houses and 600 in- 
habitants, situated in a smaU prairie, 
and surrounded by a large scope of 
well-timbered land. The surface is 
level, and the soil well adapted to the 
raisinfl: of fhiit and vegetables. The 
prospect for future growth and pros- 
perity is encouraging. In this place 
there are two churches (Methodist and 
Missionary Baptist), two schooto with 



an aggr^pateof 160 pupils, one hotel, 
one . grist^nill, one grist and saw mill 
combined, six stores, three carpenter 
shops, one wagon-shop, two blacksmith 
shops, one gunsmith-shop, two oooper 
shops, and a steam flouring-mill. 

OOOKXB -• 

Seven miles south of Pan%ha8 bees; 
incorporated by the Legislature, ancL 
is now a town of one square mile in ex- 
tent. About sixty . new jBftrms were 
opened last year, a mc^jority of the set- 
tlers being Germans. The level a»d 
rolling prairie lands are interspersed 
with groves of timber, and are -well wa- 
tered. Tho dimate and soil are weH- 
adi^pted for fruit, and much attenUo|i> 
is given to this branch pf agriculture.: 
Within the last twelve months, 100,000 
peach-trees, 10,000 apple-trees, 5,00 
pear-trees, 2,000 cherry-trees, and 1,000 
quince-trees were set out. 

■ PANA. 

Is situated at the intersection of the 
Main Line of the Illin'ois Central with 
the Terre Haute^ Alton, and St Louis 
Railroad, 220 miles south-east of Ohi- 
cago,and 96 miles north-east of St. Louis. 
A railroad is also in progress to Spring- 
field! the capital of the State. The pop- 
uiation, by census taken in October, 
867, ii^ 8,100. Two hundred dwelling- 
houses were erected last year, and also 
many costly brick stores. A new pub- 
lic school buQding has just been com- 
pleted at a cost of upwards of $30,000. 
The Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Fires- 
byterian,and Roman Catholic denomina- 
tions have each their houses of worship. 
Here, too, is one of the finest hotels 
in Southern Illinois, built and furnish- 
ed at an outlay of $76,000. There are 
sixty stores tod bu8inesa4ioii8ee in op- 
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eratioti, and a number of steam-mills, — 
to wit, two flouring-mills, one woollen- 
mill, one sash and door factory, and 
one furniture-factorj, and idso a grain 
eleyator, which is worked by steam- 
power. 

ASSUMPTION, 

Nine miles north of Pana, has 150 
houses, and 800 inhabitants. It has 
two churches — ^Presbyterian and Ro- 
man Catholic; two schools, one hotel, 
steam flouring-mill, five grain ware- 
houses, theee wagon and plow factories, 
four blacksmith shops, two boot and 
shoe shops, and twenty-two stores of 
one kind and another. The business 
of this prosperous little town has rap- 
idly increased in the last three years. 
The soil and climate are adapted to the 
growth of all kinds of grain and fiuit. 

MOAWEQUA, 

In Shelby County, 15 miles south of 
Decatur, and 183 miles from Chicago 
(via the Illinois Central and Great 
Western Railroads), contains 150 dwel- 
ing-houses, and 700 inhabitants. The 
Methodists have a meeting-house, and. 
three other relig^us sects — ^Presbyter- 
ian, Baptist, and Christian — are arrang- 
ing to build places of worship at an 
early season. A large brick school- 
house, built at a cost of $7,000, has jus 
been completed. At this station there 
are four dry-goods stores, four groceries, 
six mechaoics-shops, steam flourlng- 
Biill, saw-mill, and a hotel. 

MACOK, 

10 miles south of Decatur, is situated 
on the fertile ridge which extends along 
the south side of the Sangamon from 
Springfield to Tolono. This ridge is as 
good, wheat l^d as any in the State, 



and second to no Other locality in its 
adaption to other grains cultivated in 
Illinois. During the year 1867, aver 
sixty new farms were opened out in 
tlus vicinity, and four nurseries started 
to supply the constantly increasing de-, 
mand for fruit and ornamental troea 
and hedges. At the present time Ma* 
con contains 160 dwelling-houses (40 of 
which have been erected in the pash 
season) and 1,000 inhabitants. 

WHEATLAND, 

6 miles south of Decatur, has 160 in- 
habitants, the township containing a 
population of 1,000. The farming 
lands are well watered, near to timber, 
and equal in fertility to any In the 
State.. Improved farms sell readily at 
from $40 00 to ISO 00 per acre. About 
7,000 fruit-trees were planted during 
the last season. At this station there 
is a warehouse with steieun com-sheU 
ler, and elevators capable of handling 
4,000 bushels grain per day, two stores 
of general merchandise, a hlacksmith- 
shop, and a wagon shop. 

DSOATUR, 

the capital of Macon County, is situated 
at the intersection of the Illinois Cen* 
tral and the Great Western Railroads, 
108 miles south-west of Chicago, 204 
miles north of Cairo, and 40 miles east 
of Springfield, the seat of government 
of the State. It contains 9,500 inhabi* 
tants, and is incorporated as a city. 
The place has largely increased in 
business, wealth, and population with- 
in the last few years ; and, indeed, all 
its prosperity dates from the building 
of the Illinois Central Railroad. The 
country is watered by the Sangamon 
and its branches ; the soil being of ex- 
traordinary fertility, produoiDir Urtra, 
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oropa of Indian com, wheat, barley, 
flax, sorghum, timothy, clover, pota- 
toes, &c 

Here are two excellent high schools, 
a female seminary under the charge of 
Bev. Dr. Totten, rector of the Episco- 
pal church, and a goodly number of 
public schools of lower grade. About 
twenty new mercantile establishments, 
mostly wholesale, A paper-mill, and an 
extensive broom manufactory, are now 
in successful operation. There are ten 
hotels in Decatur, four printing-offices, 
three weekly newspapers, and three 
banks. 

FORSYTH, 

6 miles north of Decatur, is a small 
town, where considerable business is 
transacted. Situated in the midst of a 
good fanning country, it is a conven- 
ient shipping point. Com is tlie main 
crop, an average of 100,*000 bushels 
per year being sent forward to market. 
Many new farms and orchards liave 
been recently started, and almost all 
tlie land in tlie vicinity has been taken 
up and fenced. 

MAROA, 

13 miles north of Decatur, contains 
about 1,005 inhabitants. It has three 
churches, twenty -five stores of various 
kinds, a large feteam grist-mill, an ex- 
tensive hay-pressing concern, and two 
lumber-yards. There is a large brick- 
schoolhouse in which four schools are 
taught. A good business is done in 
hay and grain. The surrounding comi- 
try has increased largely in population 
witliin the last three years', and many 
fine farms have been started. 

CLINTON, 

the county-seat of De Witt County, is 
situated midway between Decatur and 



Bloomington, 174 miles from Chicago. 
Estimated population of the town, 4,000. 
Great progress has been manifested in 
this neighborhood during the past year. 
Here are four churches, — Presbyteran, 
Baptist, Methodist, and Christian, — the 
Baptist erected quite recently, at a cost 
of $6,000. There are a number of ex- 
cellent public schools, and artisans and 
professional men to meet the wants of 
the community. The manufacturing 
interest embraces two flouring-mills, 
one carding-mill, one planing-mill, one 
broom-factory, one plow-factory, two 
carriage-factories, two establishments 
for working marble, four wagon-shops, 
two saddle and harness shops, and 
three boot and shoe shops. There are 
about thirty stores for the sale of dry- 
goods, groceries, clothing, drugs, fur- 
niture, hardware, etc., as well as a prin- 
ting-office, two hotels, and charitable 
associations of Masons, Odd Follows, 
and Good Templars. 

WAPELLA, 

18 miles south of Bloomington, is a 
prosperous village of 700 inhabitants, 
in the centre of one of the most fruitful 
sections of the State. New farms are 
being opened almost daily, and improv- 
ed farms are held at from $35 00 to 
$60 00 per acre. There are indications 
tliat all this district is underlaid with 
coal. The place contains three churches 
(Roman Catholic, Methodist, and Chris- 
tian), schoolhouses, four dry goods 
stores, three grocery stores, drugstore, 
two hotels, two lumber yards, three 
blacksmith shops, two wagon shops, 
two shoe shops, and one millitoery 
shop. 

HETWORTH, 

11 miles south of Bloomington, is sit- 
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uated in a fruitful district, and has 
a population amounting to nearly 1,000. 
Twenty new farms were opened in the 
vicinity of Hey worth last year; the 
wool-dip was equal to 10,000 fleeces ; 
and 6,000 fruit trees were planted. 
There are in this place two churches 
(Methodist and Presbyterian), a graded 
school with 400 pupils in attendance, 
three dry goods stores, two drug stores, 
two boot and shoe stores, two hardware 
stores, one variety and five grocery 
stores, one hotel, one steam saw mill, 
three warehouses, one steam elevator, 
two blacksmith and three wagon shops, 
and one lumber and coal yard. 

RANDOLPH, 

5 1-2 miles south of Bloomington, is a 
small station, but having a fine prospect 
of presently becoming a town. There 
are two grain warehouse, witli elevators, 
close to the station; and also three 
corn shellers, one hay press, a mattress 
factory, a grocery store, and a few 
dwelling houses. 

BLOOMINGTON, 

the county seat of McLean County, 125 
miles south-west of Chicago, is a city 
of 14,000 inhabitants. Two railroads 
connect here with the Illinois Central ; 
to wit: the Chicago, Alton and St. Louis 
Railroad, and. the St. Louis Jacksonville 
and Chicago Railroad. Another rail- 
road — ^the Danville, Urbana, Blooming- 
ton and Pekin Railroad — in process 
of construction; and still another — 
the Lafayette, Bloomington and Missis- 
sippi Railroad — is now being surveyed. 
Some noteworthy improvements have 
been completed during the last year, — 
a Unitarian churdi, market bouse, her- 
metical fruit-house, schoolhouse ^cost- 1 



ing $30,000), flouring mill, grain eleva- 
tor, amphitheatre, opera house, eta 
These are all large buildings, suited to 
the wants of a rapidly growing oity. 
Extensive gas-worka have been con- 
structed, and a new steam fire engine 
put in operation. The Chicago, Alton 
and St Louis Railroad Company have 
lately erected several very fine atone 
buildings for work-shops. They cover 
an area of thirteen acres. The 
work of macadamizing the princi- 
pal streets has been undertaken, and 
will be continued during the present 
year. Wholesale houses of various 
kinds are established, and their increas- 
ing business with the villages along 
the lines of the several railways gives 
flattering prospects for the future of 
Bloomington. But, rapid as has been 
the growth of the city, it scarcely keeps 
pace with that of the surrounding 
country. Farmers from all parts of the 
Union are making their homes here, 
and all the wild land is being rapidly 
brought under cultivation. The busi- 
ness of stock-growing is largely in- 
creasing. The region is distinguished 
for the production of hay, which is of 
the very best quality; several hay 
presses are employed. The city has 
some excelleat public schools, and no 
expense is spared to make them equal 
to tiie best in the country ; also two pri- 
vate boarding schools for girls, and a 
Catholic seminary, under the charge of 
the Sisters of Charity. There are two 
daily newspapers,six hotels,tliree banks, 
two iron foundries and machine shops, 
five steam flouring mills, soap and can- 
dle factory, woollen mill, two planing 
mills, two plow factories, sash and blind 
factory four wagon factories, and stores 
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and mechanics* shops of all descriptions, 
suited to the wants of the place. 

NORMAL, 

At the intersection of Chicago and 
St. Louis, and the IlUnois Central Bail- 
loads is two miles north of Bloom- 
iiigton with which city it is connected by 
a street railway and a plank walk. 

Hero are located the State Normal 
University, and the Soldiers* Orphans* 
Home. Normal has about 2,000 in- 
habitants, exclusive of the pupils in 
the university. There are three 
cliu: cites (Baptist, Methodist, and Con- 
gregational), erected within the last 
three years, at a cost of $50,000, 
and a school-house. Two newspapers 
are published, ** The Index,** and 
" The Gazette,** and united with the 
University are two literary societies 
and • two libraries. There are two 
hardware-stores, two groceries, a drug- 
store, book-store, dry-goods store^ 
shoe-shop, blacksmith-shop, two wagon- 
shops, three carpenter-shops, two ba- 
keries, livery-stable, and one flouring- 
mill. On every side stretch the nur- 
series, — the largest in the State, — 
and the farms used for the propsi- 
gatiofi of hedge-plants. There are 
also two coal mines in operation. 

HUDSON, 

Nine miles north of Bloomington, 
CO n tains two churches (Methodist and 
Baptist), a school-house, two grain- 
elevators, one of which is worked by 
steam-power, three stores, two black- 
smith-shops, two wagon-shops, two 
shoe-maker shops, and one saddle and 
harness shop. The present popula- 
tion of the place Is 800. 

KAPPA, 

four miles south of El Paso, has 



improved materially wicUn the last 
year. The town Is within half a mile 
of the Mackinaw Biver. Population^ 
about 860. The public school has 80 
scholars. Kappa has three stores of 
general merchandise, a flouring-mill, 
.sorghnm-mill, saw-mill, grain ware- 
house, two blacksmith-shops, and two 
wagon-shops. 

EL PASO 

Is situated at the intersection of 
the main line Illinois C^itral, and 
the Toledo, Peru and Warsaw Bail- 
roads, 160 miles from Chicago. At 
the present time it contains 8,600 in- 
habitants, and is growing more rap- 
idly than almost any other place on 
the lin& There are eight churches, 
— Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Boman Catholic; Camp- 
bellite, and Duch Beformed. £1 Paso' 
has*two very fine schoolhouses, and 
another will be erected during the 
coming summer. The town oontains 
a large steam flouring mill, which 
was during the past year enlai^ed to 
double its former capacity, two agri- 
cultural implement manufactories, a 
steam planing mill, six grain ware- 
houses (one with elevator worked by 
steam power), one iron foundery, 
two hotels, and about one hundred 
stores. The surrounding country is 
settling up very rapidly ; it is consid- 
ered the finest com land in the State 
of niinoi^^ A company is now prospect- 
ing for coal, and with good indications 
Qfsucess. 

PANOLA, • 

Twenty-one miles north of Blo(mi. 
ington. Population, of the Tillage, 160^ 

There are three grain warehouses 
here, two of them with horse power 
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eleraton, four Btores, hotel, ha; pceu, 
blacksmith ihop, wagon tbap, imd 
broom ttMoij. 

Tbe oldest settlers irere prlticapaUj 
&om Fennijlrania and Obio ; i 
or the new settlers we from the 
Nsw-EDt^land States. A vein of coU 
S t-3 feet Bean, recently discovered 
bj boring, Is developing by sinking 
a shaft 

Is situated 29 miles north of Bl 
iagton. Population according to 
last census, 1,600. The place is groviDg 
steadU;, &nd dread; has six lAurcbes, 
— PpesbjlBnan, B^tist, Methodist, 
Ohristisn, Bomut Catholic, and Luth- 
enn. Much interest is taken in ed- 
ucation. A large *ad very fins scboal- 
house has been built, aufGciantlj com- 
modious for 600 Bcholars. A coal 
shaft has been sunk, and will be 
operated this spring. Minonk has one 
email and three large grain ware- 
houses, pluiisg-mill, large griat-mil!, 
two agricultural warehouses, hotel, 
etc. Thu tjwn is situated in the 
centre of one of the lar^st prariea 
in the State and the siicrounding 
oountr; is becoming raiudlj settled 
up by an enterprising set of peopls. 

MITLANB, 

has 700 inhabitanta, prindpaltj from 
Vermont. Hera are foot olinrches, — 
OongregstioLiBl, Methodist, Second-Ad- 
vent, and Baptist ; a school-bouse, cost- 
ing 17,000, two floujiDg-mills, two grain- 
etevators, four dry-goods store!^ ooe 
drug-store, two bUck-smith-shops, two 
wagon-shops, and a hotel Underlying 
(he soil, wliite limestone is found, and 
mineral point of good quahty. An en- 
terprising company in at wotk develop- 



iog the coal-bed wtuch geolgiste affirm 
exists at no oonaiderabb distance under 
the town. 



20 miles south of La Salle, at the Junc- 
tion of tbe Ottawa, Oswego and Fox 
River Valley with the Ulinois Central 
Railroad, has a population of 1,600; 
It is a prosporouB town, and has a large 
trade with the surrounding countrv, 
which was early Betiled by people from 
New England and Ohio. TliiB region 
produces large numbers of horsoB, cat- 
tie, and hogs. Tliere are in this town 
five churches, — Xow-School Preabytor- 
ian, Uuited Presbyterian, Cumheriaud 
Presbyterian, Uethodiet, and Boman 
Catholic ; a large schoolhouse, ac^m- 
modating flOO cliildren ; an acwlem;, 
and three district schools ; one stean 
grain elevator, and four horse-power 
elevators ; a Eteam sssh, door, and 
blind fsctory ; three establishment for 
t)ie sale of agricultural implements, 
doiog a large businees ; two nuiserie^ 



16 miles south of La Salle, is oompara- 
lively a new station, liut doing a laiiga 
and increasiog grain bnsmess. A krg* 
portion of the buildings have bees 
erected within the last two years. Here 
are two gram wareliouses, with eleva- 
a steam flouring-mUl, with otpa- 
dty to grind 8,000 bushels wheat p^t 
; one hotel, etc. A church (Bapt- 
ist) was flnisbed last ^IL Good public 
schools and a Jiigh school are in auccess- 
ful operation. This is the best corn- 
produtong district in the State, sur- 
roundad by'a class of first-rate fanners 
aud ptoBpering apace. The VemiUoa 
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corn-fields are within eight miles of the 
town. 

TONICA, 

This plax2e is 9 miles south of La Salle, 
and contains 1,000 inliabitants. Here 
are three churches, — Methodist^ Bap- 
tist^ and Congregational ; three school- 
houses, — a large fine one just com- 
pleted ; a large agricultural ware-house, 
one large grain ware-house, one sash 
and blind manufactory, one flouring- 
mill, one large woolen-factory, just com- 
pleted, one hotel. Some attention is 
given to fruit-culture. 

LA SALLE, 

the county seat of La Salle County, 99 
miles from Chicago, and 808 1-2 miles 
north of Cairo, is at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Dlinois River, and the term- 
inus of the Illinois pnd Michigan Canal. 
The Chicago and Rock-Island intersects 
the Illinois Central Railroad at this 
point La Salle is thus most favorably 
situated for commercial purposes, and 
large quantities of produce are annually 
e;i:ported. Immense coal-fields underlie 
the city and country around, and five 
shafts are at present in operation, hav- 
ing capacity for mining and hoisting 
600 tons per day. >^Population about 
7,000. Considering the mineral wealth 
of the region, the manufacturing and 
transportation facilities, the healthful- 
ness of the situation (the mortality 
being not more than three-fourths of 
one per cent ), and the enterprise of 
th^ people. La Salle bids fair to stand 
in the first rank of the manufacturing 
cities of the West. The total business 
of the place last year amounted to 
nearly eight millions of dollars. The 
city has four churches, -* Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Roman 



Catholic, — and others are about to be 
erected; three public school-houses, 
with 960 scholars, and three private 
schools, with 260 scholars ; a printing* 
office, publishing a weekly newspaper, 
the "La Salle County Press ; '' a glass- 
factory, zinc-works, a National Bank, 
two grain warehouses, one with steam- 
elevator of 75,000 bushels' capacity ; 
brick-yards, one foundry, planing^mill, 
door and sash factory, three grist-mills, 
three hotels, etc 

MSNDOTA. 

The city of Mendota is situated in 
the north-western township of La Salle 
County, at the point where the Chica- 
go, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
intersects the Illinios Central Railroad. 
Distance from Cliicago, 88 miles ; from 
Dunleith, 181 miles. Its location in the 
midst of a rich grain-growing region, 
together with its superior railway 
facilities, are giving it a rapid growth 
and a large amount of business. The 
first house was built in 1853. Coal is 
abundant and cheap, and manufactur- 
ing establishments are steadily increas- 
ing in number. The present population 
of Mendota is estimated at 6,000. It 
has twelve churches,— two Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational, Presbyte- 
rian, Lutheran, Universalist, Episcopal, 
Catholic, two German, and one colored, 
— the most of them fine edifices. The 
school-houses are six in number, — tlie 
united cost ot two of them being $70, 
000. The higher branches are taught 
in the Mendota College and the Wesley- 
an Seminary. A large amount of agri- 
cultural implements are annually sold 
here, and the facilities for shipment east, 
west, north, and south make it a desir- 
able place for maaufiactaring purposen 
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Borne tsTge oonoerna ttre in operatbu ; 
an orgsn-bctory, taming out (00,000 
vorth of cottage orffins a year, two 
foanderiM aod laaclune-BhopB, tihree 
flooring-mills, voollen-factor;, pamp- 
nujtor;, plow-factory, TJnsgai-foctory, 
brewery, fonr stoam-elevalora, one tan- 
nery, five hotels, and sboitC sixty stores 
or one -JescriptioD and another. Thece 
I« also a pnblio ceading-room and a print- 
ing office, from which Uisaued an enter- 
prising newspaper, called "ITbe JlendolB 
Bulletin." 

BITBLETTE^ 

9 miles north of Uendota, haa about 300 
inhabitant& It is a jjood agricultaral 
region. Thalaiid is high, rolling pr^rie, 
and 'Jiere ia conglderable Umberwitbin 
convenient distance. The place con- 
tains three religioua denominations, one 
ohurcb, hotel, and a graded school with 
120 pnpils. 

lot miles weat of Chici^, is sitnated m 
the midst of a rich prairie coantry, and 
is a flourishing busmesa town. The 
popalationia not less than 8,000. There 
are four chnrchet, — GongregatJonat, 
Baptist, Hethodi8t,and Romao-CatlioUo, 
— «nd a Union School, employing a 
male principal and Atb female asinslanta. 
There are two flouring-millB, one plow- 
manufactory, ftc There ia one printing- 
oSoe, isaning "The AmiKiy liineB," a 
weelily newspaper. The lands adjacent 
to and east of Amboy are fine prairie, 
and well improved, settlemeat begin- 
ning here at an early day. The Com- 
pany have extensive rspair-ahops loca- 
ted here, employing some two hundred 
•nd fifty tianda, 

6 milec south of Oixon, !» a new station. 



estaUished to accommodate the pro- 
duce shippers. There is a school-housn 
near the station, and also a gtmeral 

ihanounty seat of Lee Gonntj, is ■ 
thriving dty situated on Bode Kver, 100 
miles west oT Chicago at the croiaing of 
the Chicago and North-Veatero and 
the minois Central Bailmadi. The 
present popolation is about 4,60aL 
It now contains three floaring-miSa, ■ 
feed-mill, a plow factory. Sax-factory, 
tile factory, two foanderies, three grain 
ware houses, the Lee Ooanty National 
Bank, six hotels, two printiog-olBees, 
pQblishing eacdi a weekly paper, uid 
and five schooU with an attenduice of 
about 660 scholars. The Gpiaoopallans^ 
Methodists, Baptista, Lntheiana, Catho- 
lics, and Presbyterians have each etfbo- 
ted organizations, aad erected dmrches.' 
The Dixon Collegiate Institute is & floe 
brick building, located on an eminenaa 
commanding a beautiful view of the snr- 
ronnding coantry, and having acoom- 
modationa for S60 student*. 



7 miles north of Dixon, and about 100 
miles weat of Chku^, ia a prosperona 
tittle Tillage of 300 inhabitants. A 
good schoolhouse, sidd to be one of 

the best in the county, haa been built ; 
and many new farms have l>een opened 

the immediate vicinity of the town. 

The school has an average attendance 
of eighty scholars. There are three rb* 
ll^oue societies,— Baptist, Methodist, 
and Union Brethem, The town ia sit- 
uated some 250 feet above the level of 
Bock Biver, and is oonsidered Torj 
healthy. 
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POLO, 

is 97 miles west of Chicago, and 90 
miles south of Dunleith. Population 
1,000. The surrounding oountr j is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, — a fine rolling prairie, 
every acre of which is susceptile of cul- 
tiyation. The settlement dates back 
as far as 1835. There is also the Polo 
Preparatory School, an academy in 
which pupils are fitted for any college. 

♦* The Ogle County Press," and " The 
School Visitor,** are printed here, — the 
former a weekly, the latter a monthly 
sheet. Here are five churdies edifices ; 
▼iz., Episcopal, Methodist, Qongrega- 
tional, United Brethren, and Roman 
Catholic. There are flourishing lodges 
of Masons, Odd Fellows, and Sons of 
Temperance. 

The business of the town gives em- 
ployment to the following establish- 
ments : viz., el^ht general stores, four 
hardware-stores, ten groceries, two 
dothing-stores, two furniture-stores, 
seven grain warehouses, three hotels, 
three agricultural warehouses, a bank, 
plow-factory, cheese-factory, planing- 
mill, machine-shop, three wagon-shops, 
five blacksmith-shops, and two harness- 
shops. 

BiLDAHS, 

6 1-2 miles north of Polo, is a place 
from which considerable shipmients of 
grain are made. There is a church 
here, used jointly by the Methodists 
and United Brethem, a schoolhouse* 
and three grain warehouses. 

rOBRBSTON, 

80 miles from Dunleith, is a busy place 
of about 1,600, inhabitants, one third 
being Germans. A brick schoolhouse 
costing 115,000, a grain warehouse, 
■team planing-mill, three large and 



several small stores, were built durmg 
the last jeac. The place contains six 
churches,^—- Metho^t, Lutheran, Uni- 
ted Brethem, Evangelical, St. John's, 
and Dutch Reformed; a graded school 
with classical department five teachers 
and SOO scholars : and a private school 
of 40 scholars ; two first-class hotels^, 
two large wagon and carraige shops, 
machine shops, seven grain waiehous- 
es, and steam elevator. 

A printing-office has been put in op- 
eration, and a newspaper, '* The For- 
reston Journal,'* established. 

BAILSYVILLB, 

7 miles south of Freeport, has 250 
inhabitants. A brick schoolhouse, two 
stories in height, was built last year. 

This is in a wheat growing district ; 
the land is high and rolling, and com- 
paratively thickly settled. The inhabi- 
tants are principally New England men, 
Canadians, and Germans. 

Good stone for building purposes is 
found in this neighborhood. There 
is a Methodist church in the 
village, and other sects, Lutheran, 
Germans, Reformed^ and Second Ad- 
ventists, have stated preaching. 

niXEPOBT, 

120 miles from Chicago, and 67 from 
Dunleith, is one of the most thriving 
business towns in the north-west, and 
has a large trade with all the surround- 
ing country. 

The Galena and Chicago Union, anA 
the Racine and Mississippi Railroads 
connect herewith the Illinois Central 
Railroad, thus affording superior rail- 
way facilities. The town contams two 
railroad machine-shops three fiouring- 
mills,two planing-mills, three fan-mill 
factories, seven carriage and wagon 
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fftctories, two founderies, pump factory, 
woollen-mill, one pork-packing estab- 
lishment, reaper factory, six weekly 
newspapers, thirteen hotels, three 
oanks, fourteen churches, sixteen law- 
yers, and thirteen doctors. There are 
five public Bchoolhonses, fifteen schools, 
twenty-one teachers, and 1,450 scholars, 
in attendance. The surrounding coun- 
try is rolling prairie, well watered, and 
well timbered. 

ELEROT, 

Eight miles west of Freeport, is a 
place of 200 inhabitants, and has a 
large granary, two variety stores, a 
blacksmith shop, wagon shop, and a 
hotel. The town contains three dis- 
trict schools, a German school, and a 
brick schoolhouse, in which there is also 
preaching on the sabbath, by Baptists 
and Methodist. Two miles west of the 
yfllage there are two churches (Roman 
Catholic and Evangelical German). 
There are two extensive stone quarries, 
and several lime kilns near the village. 
A stock yard has been recently fitted 
np, and large shipments of cattle are 
made from here. 

LENA, 

12 1-2 miles north-west of Freeport, con- 
tains about 250 houses, and 1,600 in- 
habitants. The farms in this neighbor- 
hood are well improved, and have good 
houses, barns, and fences. A large 
grove of timber adjoins the village. 
Thirty-five buildings were erected last 
year. There are five churches, and 
eight religious societies; to wit, Metho- 
dist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, German 
Methodist, Baptist, Roman Catliolic, 
Free Methodist, and German Lutheran. 
A large and wealthy society of German 



Baptists have a meeting house two 
miles from the station. There «jr» 
three schoolhouses, which are imicli 
too small for the requirements, and 
the besements of two churches are used 
for schools. Lena is next to Freeport, 
the most important town in Stephenson 
County, and has about thirty stores, a 
hotel, five grain warehouses, a steam 
flouring mill, foundery and madiine 
shop, barrel factory, com sheller fao- 
troy, planing mill, and numero^is me- 
chanics* shops. 

NORA, 

20 miles north-west of Freeport, con- 
tains 900 inhabitants, and has two 
churches (Congregational and Metho- 
dist) ; two schools, — one of^them grad- 
ed, — with an average attendance of 200 
scholars ; two grain warehouses, — one 
with horse power elevator ; two hotels, 
two stores, two blacksmith shops, two 
wagon shops, tannery, lumber yard, sor- 
ghum mill. This is a fine farming 
country, well watered, and with plenty 
of timber. 

WAKREN. 

The Mineral Point Rulroad joints the 
Illinois Central at this place, 43 mile* 
from Dunleith, and 144 from Chicago. 
Warren has a population of 2,000, and 
is a busy and prosperous town. There 
are four churches in the place,— aB a|^ 
tist, a Methodist, a Presbyterian, and a 
Lutheran, — and the Episcopalians are 
moving to erect a church for their de- 
nomination. Excellent schools are es- 
tablished, — both public and private,— 
with an attendance of upward of 500 
pupils. Within the past year twelve 
handsome dwellings and stores have 
erected, aud property generally improT- 
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©d throughout the town. The stores— 
tkfrty in number— do a large trade 
with the neighboring country. There 
are a number of grain warehouses in 
the place; also an extensive planing 
ndll ; a bank (Farmers* National), with 
a capital of $50,000 ; a printing ofBce, 
from which is issued "The Warren Sen- 
tinel ;'* two hotels, — the Burnett House, 
and the Warren Hotel ; two establish- 
ment for the sale of agricultural imple- 
ments ; a grain elevator ; a plow and 
wagon factory; and numerous me- 
chanics' shops. 

APPLX RIYEB, 

21 miles north-east of Galena, is an in- 
dustrious town of 550 inhabitants. 
Lead abounds, and is profitable mined 
^n alt this region. The village con- 
tains 110 dwelling hous'es, three churches 
(Methodist, Presbyterian, and Roman 
Catholic), two schools, eleven stores, 
one hotel, kc 

SCALES MOUND, 

18 miles north-east of Galena, has a 
population of about 500. Lead-mining 
is an important interest here ; the ex- 
port of this mineral in 1867 amounting 
864,000 lbs. 

COUNCIL HILL, 

Station, 7 miles east of Galena, is with- 
in the lead region, and some large lodes 
of mineral are being worked in the 
neighborhood. Population 250. 

OALKNA, 

the shire-town of Jo. Daviess Ck>unty, is 
pleasently situated on the Galena River 
five miles from its confluence with the 
Mississippi. Distance from Chicago, 
171 miles; from Dunleith, 16 1-2 miles. 
It was laid out in 1886, and incorpora- 
ted in 1889, and has now depopulation 



of 11,000. Being the emporium of th^ 
lead region, it has a large trade with 
all the country round about; Galena con- 
tains thirteen churches, — four Roman 
Catholic, thrA Methodist, two Presby- 
terian ; and Unitarian, Episcopalian 
Swedish, and Congregational, one each. 
There are eleven public schools in the 
place, educating seventeen hundred and 
fifty children. The public buildings -— 
court-house, post-office, custom-house, 
and marine hospital— are all sightly 
edifices. Among the business features 
of the place may be enumerated three 
flouring-mills, an iron-foundry, two 
plow-factories, three packing-houses, 
three planing-mills, eight breweries, 
three distilleries, six hotels, two banks 
fourteen grain warehouses, two sash, 
blind, said door factories, a large wooU. 
en mill, a extensive boot and shoe factory 
with steam power, a vinegar-faotory 
three nurseries and one hundred and 
eleven stores. 

DUNLBITH, 

(an incorporated city of 1,800 inhabit- 
ants) is situated on the east bank of 
the Mississippi River, in the extreme 
north-westeru part of the State, and is 
tlie terminus of the Illinois Central 
Railroad in that direction. It is a place 
of great commercial importance, and 
receives, for trans-shipment to Chicago 
and other markets, vast stores of the 
agricultural and mineral productions of 
Iowa and Minnesota. Distance from 
Chicago, 188 miles. Steamers ply reg- 
ularly between Dunleith and St. Paul 
and the intermediate towns on the 
Upper Mississippi. A ferry connects 
the station with Dubuque, on the 
opposite side of the river ; and a bridge, 
to join the Illinois Central and the 
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Dubuque and Sioux CSty Bailroads, has 
been commenced, and will be completed 
witk all possible dispatch. 

OHIOAOO. 

The annals of Chicago aSe involved in 
no obscurity, for the witness of its rise 
and marvellous progress are yet young 
men. In ISiSl it co&tained twelve fam- 
lies ; in 1840, the year in which it first 
figures in the <sen8us-tables, the Inhabi- 
tant numbered 4,858^ in 1850, 29,963; 
in 1860, 110,978 ; and now, in 1870, 
the population is estimated at nearly 
800,000. The assets valuation of the 
real and persoual property is $192,249, 
644. During the last year, seven thou- 
sand buildings were constructed, at an 
estimated cost of $8,500,000. Included 
in this number are five sciioolhouses and 
six churches, atid many busiuess-blocks 
and dwelling-houses of marble and 
brick. The lake tunnel has been finish- 
ed and new water-works completed, by 
which the city can be supplied with 
eighteen million gallons of pure water 
per day. Since the organisation of the 
city, more than $10,000,000 have been 
expended upon the streets. It is diffi- 
caU, in Uie short space to which this no- 
tice must be confined, to properly set 
forth the commercial importance of 
Chicago; but a few statistics, gathered 
from the trade-returns of 1867, will 
serve to exhibit something of the magni- 
tude of the business transacted here. 
Of breadstuff^ there were received sixty 
million bushels, the shipments eastward 
exceeding fifty-one million bushels. 
The aggregate receipts of live stock 
were larger thail ever before, and in> 
eluded 1,996,000 hogs, and 329,000 
beeves; of the former 768,000, and of 
the latter 203,000 were sent to EaateTH \ 



markets.. 350,000, hogs . and 50,000 
beeves were slaugtered and packed for 
export The lumber-trade haa«gsuiiied 
gigantic proportions ; the. rooeipta for 
the year being 851,000,000 feet ot lum- 
ber, 431 ,000,000 Fhingles, and 143,000 
000, laths. The trade in woqI inoreasea 
year by year ; last year the reoeipts 
were 9,523,000 lbs., and the shipment 
10,546,000 lbs. The exports of lard 
reached 17,000 tons. 

The several grain-elevators have a 
storage capacity of 10,000*000 bushels, 
and are among the wonders of the city. 
The Union Stock Yards, "in the fitting-up 
of which upwards of $1,000,000 were 
expended, are arranged to receive as 
many as one hundred thousand head of 
beef cattle, hogs, and sheep. There 
are eleven miles of dockage, in the im- 
provement of which $1,200,000 have 
been expended. The arrivals of vessels 
engaged in lake navigation number 12, 
230. The wholesale trade in dry-goods 
last year reached $30,000,000; in trro- 
ceries, $35,000,000 : in hardware, $20, 
000,000 ; boots and shoes, $15,OOC,000 ; 
clothbg, $10,000,000. The estimated 
commercial business is placed at $300,* 
000,000. The internal revenue oolleo- 
tions for the year amount to nearly four 
million dollars; of which $1,786,000 
were collected upon manufactures, 
$300,000 from raUroads, and $1,120,000 
upon incomes. The banks and insur- 
ance-companies have an aggregate cap- 
ital of $12,000,000. Chicago has up- 
wards of one hundred churches, repre- 
senting almost every shade of religious 
faith; and numerous hospitals and 
asylums for the sick and blind and 
poor. The public schools are acknowl- 
odig^ u^a all hands to bo in eyroT 
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TMpect equal to the best in the oonn* 
trj; while the Univeraity and other 
Mminaries of learning are in no way 
b^iind similar institutions in the older 
cities. And finally, the dty is growing 
as rapidly now as at any period In its 
history; nor is it likely to yield the 
position which has been accorded to it 
as the first of the great interior cities 
of the United States. 

CALUIOBT, 

14 miles south of Chicago, is at the 
function of the Michigan Central with 
the Illinois Central Railroad. The land 
in this vicinity is low and wet, and the 
farms are small, and mainly devoted to 
grass. 

THORNTON, 

23 1-2 miles south of Chicago, has a 
population of 860 ; old Thornton, three 
miles east, has 250 inhabitants. The 
land in this vicinity is good for grass, 
vegetables, dairy farming, &a North- 
east of Thornton there is a Dutch set- 
tiemeut, which is in a very prosperous 
condition. Near to this town some of 
the wealthy citizens of Chicago have 
large and well-improved farms, raising 
oats, spring wheat, hay, vegetables, &c. 

MATTESON, 

The Joliet Cut-off crosses the lUi- 
uois Oentral Railroad at Matteson. 
This town has a population of 1,500, 
and from its location will necessarily 
become a place of considerable impor- 
tance. Most of the land in the neigh- 
borhood has been taken up, and is now 
under good cultivation. 

\ MONEE, 

34 miles from Chicago, is the market- 
town for a wide scope of country. The 
facilities for handling grain, and the 

IS 



keen competition among the buyers of 
produce, have resulted In doubling the 
business of the pla^ within the last two 
years. The village at the station has 
250 houses and 1,500 mhabitants ; the 
township has a population of abont 
8,000. 

This is the highest point on the rail- 
road between Chicago and Cairo, being 
on the line of the summit which sepa- 
rates the waters flowing to the Great 
Lakes from those flowing to the Mis- 
sissippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 

PXOTONE, 

40 miles south of CSiicago, has 1,000 
inhabitants (in the township), and 
contains two churches (Methodist and 
^SvangelicalX four stores, two hotels, 
three blacksmith shops, two wagon 
shops, a furniture shop, pump factory, 
grun elevator, and grain warehouse. 

XANTXNO, 

46 1-2 miles from Chicago. Topulation 
of the township, 1,600 of the village at 
the station, 800. The land is superior 
for grain, as well as stock-raising, and 
has an enhanced value on account of its 
proximity to the Chicago market. 
There are three churches in tiie 
place, — Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
Roman Catholic,— and three schools 
(one of them a select scheol), attended 
by 200 scholars. At the station are 
three grain elevators, one worked by 
steam and two by horse power, and a 
grist mill. It is a good trading point, 
and has six stores; two hotels, a lumber 
yard, and blacksmiths, wagon wrights, 
carpenters, and other mechanics. 

KANKAKEE, 

the county seat of Kankakee County, 
situated on the north bank of the KaxL- 
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has grown up from a forest since the 
building of the railroad, and now con- 
tains a population of 6,000. It has one 
woollen factory, one flouring mill, capa« 
ble qH grinding 1,500 bushels of wheat 
per day, one linseed oil mill, foundry 
and machine shop, three manufactories 
of farming implements, three carriage 
and wagon shops, two tanneries, and 
three perpetual burning lime kilns. 

Inexhaustible quarries of the finest 
quality of limestone are not to be 
overlooked in counting the wealth of 
Kankakee, furnishing as they do stone, 
and lime for the buUding purposes of 
the city and for exportation. 

The stores of one kind and another 
number about forty. There are two 
private banks, four hotels, five lumber 
yards, six grain warehouses, and two 
printing offices, issuing **The Kanka- 
kee Gazette" and " The Kankakee Jour- 
nal." 

CHICBANSK. 

A station, 64 1-2 miles south of Chica- 
go. The country hereabouts is watered 
by the Iroquois, and is well adapted to 
grazing. The population and business 
of tke town have doubled in the last 
three yearo. At tliis time the township 
hds a population of 2,000, and the vil- 
lage about 600. 

CLIFTON, 

69 miles soutli of Chicago, has 700 in- 
habitants, and is surrounded with the 
best of grazing and com lands. Artesian 
water is obtained here at the depth 
of eighty to one hundred feet, and thus 
at small expenne the settler is supplied 
with an abundance of pure water. There 
3re two churches in this place, — Con- 
gregational and Roman CathoVic. T!V\o 
Bottlers at this point are made ud Varso 



ly of the best class of New Englant^ 
people. The society in the- town is good,' 
and more pains have been taken than is" 
usual in the small towns to make the 
place attractive by planting shade-trees , 
grading streets, and building substantia, 
and neat dwelling houses, bams, etc 

OILMAN, 

18 miles south of Chicago, at the inter- 
section of the niinois Central and the 
Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw Railroads, 
is a place of nearly 1,000 inhabitants. 
It exhibits a steady increase— the po- 
pulation and the business of the town 
having doubled in the last three years. 

ONAROA, 

85 miles south of Cliicago, has a pop 
ulation of 1,500, and is steadily increas- 
iig in numbers and in business. The 
prairie abounds in springs of clear 
water, and, for this and other reasons, 
this section of country is good for graz- 
ing and stock-raising. Considerable 
attention is paid to fruit-culture ; three 
thousand bushels of strawberries wore 
shipped from Onarga last season. A 
large proportion of the settlers are 
from New England. The religious and 
educational privleges are noteworthy , 
five churches — Presbyterian, Baptist* 
Congregational, Episcopal, and Metho- 
dist ; the Onarga Institute, having nearly 
100 students the Grand Prairie Semin- 
ary, having in the last year 20^ teachers 
and 248 students : a large publk) school 
house has just been completed at a 
cost of $6,0')0. There is also a bor i- 
cultural .society, a public library, and 
societies of Masons, Odd Fellows, and 
Good Templars. 

BULKLKT, 

63 miles from Chicago, is in a very 
Yvft^lthy locati'>n, surrounded by a thrifty 
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able trade, and haviog the adTantage of. 
beiag within the region of Artesian 
wells, It is destined to become a place of 
considerable importance. The land in 
this neighborhood is well adapted to 
stock raising, as well as grain coltiva- 
tion, being watered by a number of 
small stream and Artesian wells* The 
present population of Bulkley village is 
260. 

LOP , 

an incorporated town of 1,200 inhabi- 
tants, 99 miles south of Chicago, is in 
the centre of the " Grand Prairie,'* 
which at this point is remakabl j beauti- 
ful and undulating. The Spring Creek 
timber, skirting the town on the west 
and north, adds much to the beauty of 
the location. Both town and county 
are being rapidly settled by an intelli- 
gent and thrifty class of people, most- 
ly from the Eastern States. As a point 
for business, the facilities are not excell- 
ed in the rural district ; and the health- 
fulness and beauty of the country, with 
the excellent neighborhood, form great 
inducements to those seeking Western 
homes with Eastern comforts. There 
are three established churches,— Me- 
thodist, Baptist, and Congregational.-^ 
and a society of United Presbyterian, 
intend erecting a church in the course 
of the present year. An excellent grad- 
ed school is attended by about 250 pu- 
pils. Here are fifteen stores, one hotel 
four blacksmith shops harness shop, 
wagon shop, cabinent shop, sawing and 
turning shop, lumber and coal yard, and 
carpenters, masons, etc. 

PAXTOW, 

the county seat of Ford County, is 103 
miles from Chicago, and 48 miles east 
of Bloomiugton. Population, 2,000. 



The place is of recent settlement| and 
its growth has been remarkably rapid. 
Paxton contains four churches, ten dry 
goods stores, two hardware stores, three 
drug store, five gn^ocery stores, two 
grain elevators, two hotels, flouring 
mill, plough factory, cultivator factory, 
three wagon factories, two nurseries, a 
bank, a printing office, and mechanics' 
shops of every variety. The schools 
are excellent There is a graded schoo 1 
for boys, with four teachers and nearly 
300 scholars ; a seminary for young 
ladies ; and a Swedish college, called 
the <* Augustana College of North Amer- 
ica," — ^to which the King of Sweden has 
presented a library of 5,000 volumes. 
A good many Swedes have settled in 
this neighborhood. They are intelli- 
gent, industrious, and exceedingly pros- 
perous. 

BANTOUL 

is a pretty village, 114 miles south of 
Chicago, and 14 north of Champaign. 

The land is rolling prairie, watered by 
the Sangamon and the Big Yerinilion, 
and b superior for stock raising and 
grazing. Large crops of com are pr j- 
duoed, and fruits of all kinds do well. 

The place has a population of about 
800, and is steadily increasing. It has 
two schoolhouses,-- one of them for a 
'* graded, school, just completed at a 
cost of $6,000, and capable of accommo- 
dating 800 scholars. 

THOMASBORO*, 

One hundred and nineteen miles 
south of Chicago, is a new station, 
started in May, 1864. Since that 
time, Mr. Thomas, who owns the land 
immediately about the station, has 
built a good TOavdevjLoa^ «^ ^^st^M»aa» 
for coru, a. \io.wc^vci% Vo^aaa^^^^ ^^" 
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manent h&j bam with hay-press, and 
he is about erecting another for the 
same use. This is in a good district 
for com, meadow, and pasture. 

CHAMPAIGN, 

One hundred and twenty-eight miles 
south of Chicago, is one of the most 
flourishing towns upon the line of 
the Dlmois Oontral RaUroad. It is a 
place of great and increasing trade, 
and at this time has 1,100 dwelling 
houses and upwards of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants. Some of the best farms in the 
State are in this township, and all the 
country about is highly impiroved. 

Two miles eastward is IJrbana, the 
seat of justice ofCliampaign County. 
The two cities are connected by a 
street railway. Champaign has nine 
ohurcties, two pubhc school houses, 
large structures, each having several 
departments, and accommodating, in 
the aggregate, twelve hundred children ; 
and a young ladies* seminary, having 
about thirty pupils ; four grain ware- 
houses, with steam elevators, two 
agricultural warehouses, five hotels, 
four newspapers, a national and a 
private<*;bank, four' lumber yards, two 
ooal yards, two hay presses, two broom 
com presses, two plaining mills, 
woolen mill, flouring mill, six black- 
smith shops, three carriage factories, 
two furniture factories, two harness 
shops, four livery stables, and upwards 
of fifty stores for the sale of every 
description of merchandise. 

TOLONO, 

One hundred and thirty seven miles 

south of Chicago, at the intersection 

of the Illinois Central and > the Great 

WoBtem Bailroads, has a population 



of 1,000. Considerable landn.m l\i^\ m^<i\iW!L\Cr^\kft^^. 



immediate vicinity was sold daring 
the last summer and fall, generally 
to actual settiers from Ohio and In- 
diana; and a large increase is an- 
ticipated in breanth of land cultivat- 
ed the coming year. A number 
of dwelling houses and stores are 
now in course of building. The place 
has somewhat improved within the 
last year, and, being situated in 
the midst of ar fine farming district 
and at the crossing of the two rail- 
roads, gives promise of rapid advance- 
ment. 

TJSCOLA, 

160 miles south from Qhicago, is the 
county seat of Douglas County. It 
was laid out in 1857, when the first house 
was built. At the present time^ it con- 
tains four hundred and fifty dwelling 
houses and a population of two thou- 
sand souls. There are in this place 
four churches; a larare brick school- 
house, where as many as four hundred 
children are taught the English branch- 
es, and the materials are already upon 
tha ground for another schoolhouse, 

larger than the old one ; four hotels, 
in arrangement and management second 
to none in Central Illinois ; three ele- 
vators worked by steam, with thd pros- 
pect that another will be erected this 
season ; a flouring-mill with three run 
of burs ; a newspaper i^inting-offloe ; 
eight dry-goods stores, doing a large 
retail trade ; fourteen grocery-stores ; 
four dmg-stores; one boot and shoe 
store ; two hardwarerstores ; three doth- 
ing-stores; two agricultural-implement 
stores ; two book-stores ; two stove and 
tin stores; two furniture-stores; one 
bank ; two lumber-yards ; and sixteen 
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OKAW well attended. Four large public 

(P. 0., Areola), 158 miles south of schoolhouses are completed. One of 

Chicago, was organized in 1855, and the finest elevators in the State, out- 

«on tains, as per last census, 1,675 in- side of Chicago, was erected here last 

habitants. In an agricultral district, year. The grain business is very large, 

unsurpassed in richness of soil, and and employs four steam elevators, 
with superior facilities for transporta- abtna, 

;.tion, the place shows signs of present 179 ^^es from Chicago, is situated in 

prosperity and growing importance. ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

Fifty dwellmg-houseshave been erect- ^^^ ^^^ ^^.^ ^^ ^^p ^j^^ 

ed during the past year. There are ^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ 

•ix churches in the town, and two large the acreage of cultivated land, and an 

schoolhouses, where instruction is immense number of fruit-trees were 

:|piven to 800 pupils. The business of planted, 
'the place is considerable. HioaA, 

^^''^^ Midway between Chicago and Cairo, 

(P. a, Milton StationX 164 miles ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^ inhabitants, 

•outh from Chicago, has 810 inhabl- j^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^j^^^ ^^^^ g^^l 

<ant8 by a recent enumeration. Twenty pregbyterian and Methodist) in the 

aweUing-houses were erected during ^iu^^, and three others within a dis- 

ihe last season. There are at the sta- ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^1^^^ 

:tion nine stores, four warehouses, and ^ ^^ established. During the last 

.0ne hotel. ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ farms were opened. 

lUTTOON 

■iituated at the crossing of the Dli- ^^^^ 
Mois Central and the Terre Haute, (P* <>., Hooper) is 191 nulee south 
Alton, and St. Louis Raikoads, ^^ Chicago. The place is only four 
:i73 mfles south of Chicago, and y®*« ^^^ 7^^ ite population ahready 
il80 mUes east of St Louis, is ««»ed8 400. It contains ninety dwel- 
dne of the most prosperous towns in ling houses, two churches (Roman Cath- 
thispartofthe State. At the present ©lie and Lutheran), a schoolhouse, five 
toe, it has a population of 4,500, and dry-goods and grocery stores, two ho- 
ls growing rapidly. Many new dweU- *®^ 8*oan^ flouring-null, beU-foundery, 
ing-houses were built during the last ^^ wagon-shops, three blacksmith* 
year, and also several brick busmess shops, and two boot and shoe stores, 
blocks. The country is well setUed up, kffihoham, 
luid the country (Coles) is very fertile. The county seat of Effingham County, 
iand produces immense crops of grain, is 199 miles from Chicago, and 100 
particularly Indian com. There are miles from St. Louis. The estimated 
seven churches ip the town — three population of Effingham is 2,200. The 
■Presbyterian, one Methodist, one Bapt- St. Louis, Yandalia k Terre Haute Bail- 
ist, ono Christian, and one Roman road here crosses the Illinois Central and 
Catholic. The schools are good and promises quite an impetoa tA 
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SAINT LOinS .... 

0B11>QE, WA'Lffu-wuiu. 

South Point.. 

Saint Aubert 

Bttbcuu 

&nltht«n 

Sedalia 

Saint Cbuiefl 

Baint barlea connir. . . 
Sturgeon 

Schuyler couuCT 

Saint Mary^B UlaoliMl.., 

soiolon ti::"'.'.'.'.'.'.: 

SaUne 

Sheridan 

Summit Colorado 

Bolphur Springs 

Snow FeDGCS 

Shemtaa 

Sweetwater Mine* 

SeaofMvBtery 

SAI,TLAKB cm 

Sttonunnuto 

SAN rni!s'Gi6c6". '.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.''.'.'. 

Golden Gate, Hiaeion Dolores, 
Ducks, StreeU, Bufldlnga, 
Schools, Ac. 

San Francois county 

8ylv«nia 

South PncLtic'iirB!!.. ,'!!!.'! !.'.'!' 

Saint Clali 

Staunton 

SnUivan, Ud 

Saint James 

Springfldd 

St. Civtherine 

Stewartsville 

St. Joseph 

Shelby oount^ 

St. IdBli Jc Keoknk H. H 

U. Lcnla, TudiiiU' fcT^rn 
■lHteR.B 



INDEX TO BAILBOADS AND TOMTNS. 
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Shelbyrille 213 

Sulliyan, m 214 

Summit, HI 214 

Summerfleld 228 

St. Clair county 223 

Sandoval 243-224 

Salem 224 

Sumner 224 

Saint John's 241 

Shobonier 244 

Sublette 252 

Scales Mound 255 

Sigel 261 

Tipton 27 

Tebo U Neosho R. R 169- 82 

Topeka 67 

Thousan d Mile Tree !!...*.*!.'.*.* 85 

Toano 91 

Tumey 164 

Krone 185 

ayer 197 

Troy 204 

Teut(^>ollB 206 

Tearre Haute 215-906 

Tower Hill * 218 

Tule 4 98 

Truckee 95 

Trenton 223 

Tamaroa 241 

Tonti 242 

Tonica 251 

Tliomton 267 

lAomasboro 259 

Tuscola 260 

'fAxma 260 

tJnitah 85 

Utah Territory 87 

SITUATION, BOCKS OF UTAH, HIN- 
' ZBALS, YBGBTATION', CLDCATX, 
80IX.. 

United States Arsenal 120 

Utica 160 

UaioB Pacific R. R 85 

Unin 288 

Versailles SO 

Tktoria 123 



Yineland 124 

Vermillion, Kan 134 

Villisea igg 

Vandalia .244-205 

Vermillion, 111 ii.. 2I6 

Villa Sidge 288 

Vera 246 

"WebsteSr le 

Washington 17 

Warrensburg 33 

WentzvtUe 42 

Warrenton 42 

Warren county 43 

Wright City 43 

WellB ville 43 

Waumego 64 

Wahsatoh 84 

Weber Canyon 85 

Wells 91 

Washington county 126 

Webster county 146 

Wheeling 169 

Wetmore 184 

Whitfield 194 

Woodburn 196 

Woodville 206 

Windsor 214 

Winnemucoa 98 

Wadsworth 94 

Wetaug 238 

Watson 244 

Wheatland 246 

Wapella 247 

Wenona 250 

Woosung 262 

Warren 264 

Xenia 224 

Yosemite Valley 106 

ROUTS TO, MABIFO6A BOUTE, 
COULTXRVILLX BOUTB, HARDIN'S 
ROUTB, DBSCRIPTION OF YALUEY. 

York 414 

Zinc Furnaces. 128 



ST. UDUIS BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 



ATTOBNET& 



CREWS. LETCHEB & LtAUBIE, No. 826 
Pine Street. 

BA&S AP: BATOgyg, 

CHASE, H. &L.,xnan'frdof GrainBags, 
Gunnies, BurlajMS, &c., 17 K. Main St. 

BBLTiNG^.-^-^iiBftther imd iulhw. 

TODD, 6. & Wm & CO. , »7 A 919 Nortii 
Second St. See first ooYear page. 

BLANK BOOKS AND fITATIOMBY. 

CHAMBEBLm, 0. F. &CO. Blank Book 
Manufactorers, Ao. ,' 201 North Main St. 

BOLTINa OLOtTHS. 

TODD, G. & W., ACO., 917 A 919 North 
Second St . See first cover page . 

BOOTS AND SHOaS. 

C. B. STINDE, wholesale dealer in Boots 
and Shoes, 20 North Main Street. 

BUTOHllBS* A ND V AOON MAKBBS* 

HACHD^S mahufitot'dby G. Y. Brecht, 
Sixth St., bet. Franklin av. A Wash St. 

OABBIAMS. 

WEIGHT. JAS. A. Page betweenNorth 
Missouri and Kansas Pacific Bailroads. 

OHABTBB OAK STOVES. 

EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CoTi 

Seepage preceding title page. 

OLOTHma. 

STELLE, YOST & CO. Page between 
North Missouri and Kansas Pacific R . R . 

DBUMISTS. 

BROWN, WEBER & CO. Top last in- 
Bi4e page ot Guide. 



DB7 QOODS.— Whdenh. 

DODD, iBROWN S^.CQ.y S17 A.SJUI Koclh 

Main St. . Bee last page of coYear. . 



A ^h.i ■ «.< fc ■■ fc I 



ITRB-BBIGK AND OLAT 

LACt^PJJ.tTOE-SftXCK^ 
Send for w.ciM»r9 to $19. Wi 




^^^r^T-T'^'^^' ^ f ^1 w^^-^^ •■• vifr' ■■'*>■ 



FOinSTOBIES A MACmWl 8HCOT. 

BROADWATFOUNDRT; OoHIiwAHqI- 
liday,- Prop's.- - - Seepage iiefore tifle. 



■ ■ ■ « ' ■ 



' ■ T - ■ - - - 



EAGI^ FOUNDRY. Alex. €»»Eelr* 
Co. j Man'^fis of Engines,- -Boileni,. Ao; 



■■*■ ■ .fcdl a.^.. 



COMSTOCKAHAYWOOD,MuiLVflMM^ 

ers A Retail Dealers, 106 N. Third St. 



FLINT, 8; B., Wholesale ft Retail Bealcr 
inForhitore, 19 & 21 South Foortli Bt. 



MITCHELL. R. AW., page bet. » — 
Pacific aad Union Padfio RallraadB. 



aiiA£» Aid} QUralf SWABI. 

FILLEY; E^. a. Pxwe between MliBOVl 
PaeiflciaiidNorth-MiBBmiri-BallrMds. 

WTTHMAR GLASS ft QUEiaffSWAU 
CO. 118 N. Main St. White PitelMr. 

HOTELS. 

EVERETT HOUSE . See page pareoediiig 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

SOUTHERN HOTEL. Page preoedinf 
Central Branch Railroad. 

mON AND STEBL. 

HALL, GEO. D. See pages alter M. P., 
N. M.O., and Kan. Pao. Railroads. 

mON RAIUNgS AND JAIL WORK. 

PAULY, P. J., ABRO., cor. Main and 
Wash. Bank Vaults, Bridge Bolts, fto. 



ST. LOUIS BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 



JBWBLRY AND DIAMONDS^ 

JACOABD, EUGSNS ft CO. Page pre- 
ceding Kansas PftoiflcBailroad. . 

HILLINBRT GOODS. 

GUMERSELL, W. H. & CO. . 807 North 
Fourtb St. See leaf before title page. 



TUTTLB, S. 6. ft CO. PaM preceding 
Hannibal ft St. Joseph Bailroad. 

MILL FUBNISHING. 

HAIiTEHAN, A. K. See page after the 
SoatbweBt Pacific Railroad. 

TODD, 6. W. . ft CO., 917 and 919 North 
Second St. See first cover page. 

HIWSPAPBBB. 

DISPATCH. Daily and Weekly. Page 
Ibllowing Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

TDCES. Daily and Weekly. Page pre- 
ceding Hannibal ft St. Joseph Railroad. 

PAPm DBALBB8. 

GRAHAM, H. B. ftBRO. Page after 
Southwest Pacific Railroad. 

PUMPS A MA0HINI8T8' 8UPPLIB8. 

KUPFERLE, JOHN ft CO. See page 
between I. M. andS. W. P. Railroads. 

RWAMA^FLAeS AHD BANITOBS. 

MASONIC ft I. O. O. F. Famishing House 
of Parson ft Co. , 716 North Fourth St. 



SAFES.— Fin and Burglar Proof. 

M ACNE ALE ft URBAN. Page preced- 
ing Iron Mountain Railroad. 



SAW MILLS.— OireiilAr. 



OWENS. LANE, DYER ft CO., 712 North 
Second St. See last inside coyer page. 



SGALBa— Wliolesalo and Beiail. 



FAIRBANKS' STANDARD SCALES, 
See inside page, iirst cover. 

MISSISSIPPI SCALE WORKS, 018 North 
Main St. See second ily-lcaf. 



SOHOOL FURNITURE. 



LEWIS, H. H. Mannfitctnrer of School 
Desks ft Church Seats, 710 Wash'n av. 

WESTERN PUBLISHING ft School Fur- 
nishing Co. , 108 and 710 Chesnut St. 

SHIRT manufacturers! 

PARSON, J. R. ftp. cor. Fifth ft Locust, 
Shirts and Gents Furnishing Goods. 

SHOW OASES. 

ANDERSON, C. W., 112, 114, 116 North 
Third St. $2. 00 per foot, and over. 



SILVER WARE MANUFACTURERS. 

DURGIN, F. A. Manufacturer of Sterling 
Silver Ware, 805 North Seventh Street. 

SOAP AND CANDLES. 

GOODWIN, BEHR ft CO . Page between 
Kansas and Union Pacific Railroads. 

STEAM ENGINES. 

OWENS, LANE, DYER ft CO, 717 North 
Second St. See last inside cover page. 

STOVES. 

EXCELSIOR MANUF'G CO. Page pre- 
ceding Mo. Riv., Ft. S. &G. R. R. 



TERESHma MACHINBS. 



OWENS , LANE , DTER ft CO . , 717 North 
Second St. See last inside cover page. 

TOBACCO. 

BOYCE BRO'S. See last inside half page 
of Guide. 

TTPE A PRINTING MATERIALS. 

ST. LOUIS TYP» FOUNDRY. Seepage 
between E. P. and U. P. Raihroads. 



WOOD A mONWOREINa M ACH'RY. 

OWENS, LANE, DYER ft CO. , 717 North 
Second St. See last inuide cover page. 

WATCmiSAND jewelry! 



JACCAKD, EUGENE A CO., cor. f'iflh 
aud Olive . See first fly leaf \)a^e . 



Brown, Weber & Co. 

JOBBING DRUGGISTS, 



And ^ATholesale Dealers in 



Pure & Fresh Drugs, 

Fine Essential Oils & Chemicals, 

From the Most Reliable Manufacturers^ 

Nos. 10 and 12 North Second Street, 

Bet. Market and Gbesnnt, east side, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



BOYCE SEOTHEES, 



HAinJFACTTJBSBS OF 



Plug Tobacco, 

No. m WASHINOTON ATENUE, 



inrirziroxsxa^si 



PREMIUM, GOLD BAR, PEARLS, DARK NAVY, 
IMPERIAL, A No. 1, TRIUMPH, 

BRIGHT NAVY, GOLD BRICK, ECLIPSE, 

MOHA^ATK. BELLE, GRAPE JUICE, TIGER. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
THE COST OF OVERDUE NOTIFICATION 
IF THIS BOOK IS NOT RETURNED TO 
THEi-lBRARY ON OR BEFORE THE LAST 
DATE STAMPED BELOW. 




